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John  Knox’s  Account  of  his  Famous  Interview  with 
nary  Queen  of  Scots. 

Bot  quhar  have  yow  to  to  do,^  faid  fthe,  with  my  Mariage  ?  If  it  pleis  your 
Majcfty,  iaid  he,  patiently  to  heir  me,  I  (all  fthew  the  Treuth  in  plane  Words. 

I  grant  your  Grace  offered  unto  me  mor  than  evir  I  required ;  bot  my  An- 
fwer  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  that  God  hath  not  lent  me  to  await  upoun  the 
Courts  of  Princes,  or  upoun  the  Chalmers  of  Ladies ;  bot  I  am  (ent  to  preich 
the  Evangel!  of  Jefiis  Chrift  to  Hck  as  pleis  to  heir  it ;  and  it  hath  two  Partis, 
Ref>entafice  and  Faytb.  Now, ’Madam,  in  preiching  Repentance,  of  Neceflity 
it  IS  that  the  Syns  of  Men  be  fb  noted,  that  they  may  know  quhairin  they 
offend.  Bot  fb  it  is,  that  the  moft  Pairt  of  your  Nobility  ar  fb  adi6led  to 
your  Affeftiouns,  that  nyther  God’s  Word,  nor  yit  thair  Comon-welthe  ar  richr- 
]y  regairded  ;  and  tharefbr  it  becoms  me  fb  to  fpeak  that  they  may  knaw  thair 
Dcwty.  Quhat  have  ye  to  do,  faid  fche,  with  my  Mariage  ?  Or  quhat  ar  ye  in 
this  Comon  welth  ?  A  Subjeft  borne  within  the  fam,  faid  he,Madam.  And  al¬ 
beit  I  be  nyther  Erie,  Lord,  nor  Barron  within  it,  yit  hes  God  maid  me  (how 
al^  that  eveir  1  be  in  your  Eies^  a  profitabill  Member  within  the  fam :  Yea, 
Madam,  to  me  it  apperteins  no  les  to  fbrwairn  of'fick  Thin^  as  may  hurt 
it,  if  I  forfie  thame,  than  it  doth  to  ony  of  the  Nobility  ;  for  both  my  Voca- 
tiourt  and  Confcience  craves  Planenefs  of  me  And  tharefor,  Madam,  to  yourfelf 
1  lay  that  quhilk  I  fpake  in  publi6f  Place.  Quhenfbevir  that  the  Nobih’Cy  of  this 
Realme  &1I  confent,  that  ye  be  fubjefl  to  an  unfay thfoll  Husband,,  they  do 
als  mekle  as  in  thame  lyeth  to  renunce  Chrift,  to  banifeh  his  Treuth  from, 
thame,  to  betray  the  Fredom  of  this  Realme,  and  perchance  fall  in  the  End 
do  fmall  Comfort  to  yourfelf.  At  thefe  Words  owling  was  hard,  and  Teirs 
mychc  have  bem  fene  in  gritter  Abundance  than  the  Mater  requyred.  J&otte 
Erskm  of  Du/ty  a  Man  of  meik  and  gentill  Sperit,  ftude  befyde,  and  entreited 
quhat  he  culd  to  mitigat  hir  Anger,  and  gave  unto  hir  mony  pfoifing  Words 
of  hir  Bewty,  of  hir  Excellency,  and  how  that  all  the  Princes  of  Europe 
wald  be  glad  to  feik  hir  Favour.  Bot  all  that  was  to  caft  C^le  in  the 
flamming  Fyre,  The  faid  Jbone  fhide  ftill  without  ony  Alteratioun  of 
Cuntenance  for  a  long  Seaflbn,  untill  that  the  Quene  gave  Place  to  fick  in* 
ordinal  PafTioun  ;  and  in  the. End  he  faid.  Madam,  in  God’s  Prefens  Ifpeik, 
I  nevir  delyted  in  the  weaping  of  ony  of  God’s  Creators;  yea,  I  can  foarfely 
abyde  the  Teirs  of  my  awin  Boys,  quhom  my  awin  Hand  corefrs,  mekle  les 
Mn  I  rejoyce  in  your  Majeftys  weiping :  Bot  feing  that  I  have  offered  you  no 
juft  Occafioun  to  be  offendit,  bot  have  fjxikin  the  Treuth,  as  my  Vocatioua 
craves  of  me,I  man  fufrein  (albeit  unwillingly^  your  Majefty’sTeirs,rather  than 
1  dar  hurt  my  Confcience,  or  betray  my  Comon-welthe,  throw  my  Sylince. 
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Macmillan  &  Co.’s  New  Books. 


New  Work  by  Prof.  Baldwin,  of  PrinceUm. 

Mental  Development  in  the  Child 
and  the  Race. 

Methods  and  Processes. 

By  James  Mark  Bai.dwis,  Pb.D.,  Smart  Professor  of 
Expeiideotil  Fstcbologr.  Princeton  College.  8vo, 
cloth.  $2.60  net. 

Th'e  interesting  volume  deals  with  such  t^p*^  as  In 
fant  and  Rici- Pst  Choi  igy.  Child  ctnde.  InfaD's’  Move¬ 
ments,  Cuoscions  ImItat'OD,  Uistaccesod  Color  Percep¬ 
tion  by  Intauts  Origin  of  Attention,  Motor  Atiicuues 
and  Exprestions,  etc. 

Rational  Building: 

The  Article  “Construction”  of  the  DictionnalreRaisonnA 
de  I'Arcbitecmie  Fraucaise.  By  E.  E.  Vioi.i.ict-li- 
DCC.  Translated  hy  George  Mai  tin  Buss,  Architect 
Vith  numer.us  Blast lai ions.  8vo,  cloth,  $3.00. 

Of  high  value  to  architects,  aichseologists  and  general 
readers.  _ 

Qn  Combines,  Trusts  and  Monopolies. 

Trusts,  or  Industrial  Combina¬ 
tions  and  Coalitions  in  the 
United  States. 

By  Ernst  VOK  Halle.  12mo,  cloth.  $1.25. 

The  author's  point  of  view  in  dea’ing  with  this  ioter- 
esting  and  imioitani,  subjec',  is  not  cooir  1ver^iaI.  but 
eiucliatorv  and  imparl ial-seeiiing  not  to  take  sides  tor 
or  aesijrt  “cumMnes,’’  still  less  to  pass  judgment  on 
them  from  a  luoial  standpoint. 

Fourth  Edition  of  Marion  Crawford's  New  Novel. 

The  Ralstons. 

By  F.  Marion  Crawford,  author  of  “Katherine  Lau¬ 
derdale,”  “Saraecinecca,”  *'Don  Orsino,”  etc.  2  vols., 
12mo,  Buckram,  $2. 

“Asa  story,  pure  and  simple.  “The  Ralstons’  fascinates 
and  enchains.  .  .  .  A  charming  and  absoi  btug  story.” 
—Boston  Traveller. 

“The  book  is  aomirably  written:  it,  contsirs  passagres 
full  of  disiinction;  it  is  instinct  with  intensity  of  pur¬ 
pose:  the  f  h.rscters  are  drawn  with  a  living  touch.”— 
London  Daily  News. 

“Mr.  Crawford  is  doing  for  the  New  York  family  of 
Iisndei dale  what  he  has  alreviy  done  for  the  princely 
Roman  house  of  sJaracinesca.”— DaiJi/  Chronicle. 


A  Timely  and  Practical  Book  on  Currency. 

Honest  Money. 

By  A  RTHCR 1.  Fonda.  12m3.  cloth.  $1.00. 

“A  thoughttnl  discussion  of  the  flnatc'al  proMeui. 
based  on  w  plea  t<  r  the  complete  divoreimeut  of  our 
money  system  from  the  systems  of  other  countries,  snil 
an  argument  In  particular  acainst  the  gold  standaid.”- 
Phiiadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

The  Aims  of  Literary  Study. 

By  Hiram  Corson.  A.M.,  LL.D..  Professor  of  Rnrlisb 
Literature  in  Comelt  University.  18mo,  gilt  top,  i5 
cents. 

“Never  before,  perhaps,  was  the  idea  of  literary  ednea- 
tioii  lifted  to  so  nieh  a  p  ane  and  so  su'  cessful'y  carrieo 
over  from  the  lealm  <1  the  poiely  tntel'ectuil  into  the 
legion  of  the  spiiimal.  Uieat  is  the  p*i»er  and  ner- 
suasiveness  uf  this  liiile  book.”— A’etc  Fork  Observei . 

The  ''Iris  Library"— First  Issue. 

Tryphena  in  Love. 

By  Walter  Ratmond.  author  of  “Love  and  Quiet,  Life.” 
“Gentleman  Upcott’s  Daughter.”  e*c..  Illustrated  hi 
J.  Walter  West.  lOmo.  cloth,  75  cents. 

Full  of  freshness  and  life.of  vivid  tonebegof  local  color 
and  picturesque  details,  wuiie  \vr  tien  with  the  temler 
ness,  symia'hy.  and  anigtic  dlpcerumeni  that  liivc 
made  the  author's  early  work  famous. 

A  Naturalist's  Rambles  in  New  England. 

From  A  New  England  Hillside. 

Notes  from  Uuderlelge.  By  W'illiam  Potts.  With 
Photogravure  Frontispiece.  18mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  75 
ctnts. 

“Rural  life  Is  t ha  altar  of  the  author's  worship.  Its 
st'Ly  atmospbere.  th-  mel-idioua  character  ot  its  v  deeg. 
the  magnetic  cuarm  of  its  <  ompanionsbip.  its  silent  and 
deep  confide  LCes,  .  .  .  every  aspect  it  presents  to  the 
spirit  through  the  sen-e.  <a  woven  in'o  the  p  itterp  of  lue 
writer’s  delicate  daiuty  thought.”— Boston  Courier. 

The  Melancholy  of  Stephen  Allard 

A  Private  Diary.  Edited  by  Garnet  Smith.  Crown. 
8vo,  cloth,  $1.75. 

“Full  of  the  finest  and  most  suggestive  thought.”- 
Chicago  Inter-  Ocean. 

“A  hoik  that  will  appeal  to  the  order  of  minds  that 
seek  lor  soiace  in  ‘Amiel’s  Journal,’  B'>st<>n  Beacon. 

“Ou  every  page  there  is  luminous  evidence  of  the 
author's  rate  gifs  ot  scholarship.  He  is  a  thinker,  a 
dreamer,  and  a  poet  .  .  .  tbe ‘mela’icboly'teuningto 
an  opiiuiism.  sweet  and  serene.”— Philadelphia  Press. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO., 

66  FIFTH  AVENUE. 


THE  POPULAR 

SCIENCE  MONTHLY 

FOR  MARCH. 


Copper,  steel,  and  Bank-Note  Engraving.  By  C.  W. 
Dickinson.  Jr.  (lilusirated.) 

Deaenbea  tb*  varinu*  styles  of  engraving  ou  metal 
and  tel's  how  count-rfeitiug  b'nk  notes  is  made  difld- 
cult  by  the  woidertul  work  of  ibe  geum^itricai  lathe  and 
otuer  means. 

The  Birih  of  a  Siellian  Volcano.  By  Prof.  Alpbecs 
8.  Packard,  (illustrated ) 

A  vivid  d-'seription  of  tbee-uption  that  formed  one 
of  the  cones  surruundiug  Etna. 

The  Mother  In  Woman’s  Advancement.  By  Mrs. 
Burton  smith. 

A  wholesome  and  feeling  view  of  the  woman  ques¬ 
tion,  by  an  earnest  Sviuthern  woman. 

Wellner’s  Sall-Whrel  Flying  Machine.  By  Miss 
HELENS  Bonfokt.  (illustiated.) 

A  devic,  wliirb  promises  much  for  the  navigation  of 
the  air.  consisting  of  a  novel  mode  of  employmg 
aCioplanes. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Lesson  of  the  Forest  Fires:  SciENnnc  Meth¬ 
od  IN  Board  Schools:  Bioi/ioical  Wuhk  in  '^ec- 
ONDAHV  NCHOULS:  ThK  “  MlTOA'.  aid  SOCIETY"  OF 
the  Senses  ili'n«traied);  An  Old  Indostrt:  The 
Scientific  Work  of  Tyndai.u  The  Hiontsr 
Mon.vTAiN  Ascent:  Bookbinding;  Its  Processes 
AND  iDKAL’  The  Beoi.n'ninos  or  AORicui/rcKg; 
Sketch  of  Thomas  Ncttall  iwiib  Poriraii.i 
Corvbbpo.vpe.ncb;  Editor's  Table:  litbhakt  jnotices: 
Popolah  Mucellant;  Notes. 


SO  oemts  a  number;  $5,00  a  yetir. 

P.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


NEW  YORK. 

FOR  EASTER. 
BISHOP  PHILLIPS  BROOKS’ 

PERFECT  FREEDOM. 

The  Be.nty  of  a  Life  ot  Service. 

Thought  and  Action. 

The  Duty  of  the  Christian  Business  Man. 

Tm,‘  Llbertv. 

The  Christ  in  whom  Christians  Believe. 

Thank)  giving  Sermon. 

New  Year's  Sermon. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

With  an  Rtched  porira't  by  W.  H.  W.  Bickneli.. 

1  \ol..  16mo ,  cloth  gUt  top,  $1  00. 

Chas.  E.  Brown  &  Co.,  5S  State  St.,  Boston. 

March  Study  Mosses 

.•.You  have  a  hobby?  Good.  If  not  choose  one.  and 
now  Studyihe  HUnts.  the  Birds,  the  Ins-cts,ihe  Uockx. 
— srirtbiuK  in  Na'urf,— out  of  do  irs.  You  w.l'  uever  le- 

?’  ei  tui!)  good  advice  and  will  learn.  You  wi  1  wHUt  a 
ew  hooks:  set  the  Is-st  alway.,  am  write  tor  furihcom- 
inv  new  U-t  of  best  books  to 

BRADLEE  WHIDDEN,  Publisher, 
8  Arch  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 

NOTCS  ON  MAPLE  SUBAB  MAKING. 


Holloway  Heading  Stand 

Holds  Book  and  Dictionary  just 
where  wanted  for  restful,  delightful 
reading  {sitting  or  lying  down). 
Place  for  Lamp,  Racks  tor  Books 
and  Magazines,  Writing  Table. 

Mo  Weary  Arms  nor  Stra  ned  Eyes. 
Cases  for  Ihs  Csntu-y  Diction  wy.  Any 
ootams  tnstai  tly  eonsultsd  without  lift¬ 
ing.  Illustratsd  Catalogus. 

HOLLOWAY  CO.,  Cuyahogn  FaUs,  O. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS. 

NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON, 

BAVE  XOir  BEADTs 

A  Literary  History  of  the 
English  People. 

Frinn  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By 
.r.  ,T.  JussEBAND,  author  of  “The  English  Novel 
in  the  Time  of  Shakespeare,”  etc.,  etc.  To  be 
complete  in  three  parts,  each  part  forming  one 
volume.  (Sold  .separately.) 

Part  I.,  “From  the  Origins  to  the  Renaissance,” 
8vo,  pp.  xxii,  54.5.  With  frontispiece  in  photo¬ 
gravure.  $3.50.  Part  11.,  “From  the  Renaissance 
to  Pope.”  Oh  preparation.)  Part  IlL,  “From 
Pope  to  the  present  day.”  (in  preparation.) 

The  Story  of  Vedic  India. 

By  Z.  A.  RAGOZiN.authorof  “The  Story  of  Chaldea,” 
etc.,  etc.  Being  No.  44  in  the  “Story  of  the  Na¬ 
tions”  Serie®.  Large  12mo,  Illustrated,  each, 
cloth,  $1.50;  half  leather,  $1.75. 

OTHER  BOOKS  BY  MADAME  RAGOZIN. 

The  Story  of  Chaldea,  Ihe  Story  of  Assyria,  The  5tory 
of  nedia,  Babylon,  and  Persia,  Ihe  Story  of  Brat* 
manic  India.  (In  piess.) 

Matter,  Force  and  Spirit; 

Or,  the  Scientific  Evidence  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence. 
12mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

It  i,  believe  I  by  tbe  author  of  tbU  book  that  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  science  bas  deve'op.d  fundamental  trams 
wbicii  Btr  iietuen  the  binds  uf  f.ith.  Briefly  to  point 
out  some  of  these  is  the  purpose  ot  this  work. 

The  Arthurian  Epic. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  Cambrian,  Breton,  and 
Anglo-Norman  versions  of  the  story,  and  Tenny¬ 
son’s  “Idylls  of  the  King.”  By  S.  Humphreys 
Gukteen,  M.A.,  LL.B.  8vo,  $2.00. 

**«Note8  on  New  Books,  a  quarterly  bulletin,  prospec¬ 
tuses  of  the  Knickerbocker  Kuggets,  HerocS  and  htories 
of  tue  Natious  Se.ies,  sent  on  application. 


READY  THIS  WEEK. 

"The  Text-Book  of  the  New  Reformation." 

MUNICIPAL 

REFORM  MOVEMENTS 

IN  THU  UNITED  St'ATEs. 


By  Wm.  Howe  Tolman,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary  of  The  City 
Vigilan  e  Iieague.  N.  Y.  lutror'uciorv  chapter  liy 
Chas  H,  Paikhurst,  U.D..  Pre®ideut  of  ihe  City 
Vigilance  L^-agu.-.  I'tmo,  c  otb,  $1.00. 

Part  1.  The  Civic  Kenaissance. 

Pait  II  Muni  ip«I  Keionn  Movements. 

Part  111.  Movements  lor  C'vii  Betterment. 

Part  IV.  Women's^Work  in  Municipal  Reform. 

Part  V.  Th>*Citv  VU.l  a  ce  lo-a/ue:  its  Origin, Growth, 
Object,  Aduiiolitiaiive  Po.icy,and  ALethods. 

Life-Power 


or.  Character,  Culture,  ani  Coniiuct.  By  Rev.  Arthur 
T.  PiBKSON.  D.D.  12mo.  cloth.  31.00. 

The  tOD.es  treated  inclu^u:  K<  oks.  Amusements,  A 
Purpose  in  Life,  Indmtry.  Id  als,  etc. 


Topical  Outlines 

of  Billie  Themes.  An  IlluRtratlve  S'-riptura  Reference 
Boiik  and  Selected  Conoi fiacre  10  the  more  liiipor- 
lant  Passages  or  Sciipture.  By  Rev.  O.  8.  Bowes. 
12mo,  clom,  $1.50. 


Demon  Possession 

and  Allied  Themes.  An  Inductive  *tudy.  Ry  Rev.  J.  L. 
Nkviu8,D.D.  liitroduciion  by  Rev.  F.  F.  EUluwooa. 
D.D.  i2mo.  doth,  $1.50 

The  result  of  for  v  years’  etu-ty  of  the  subject,  and  Is 
en-ianced  ii  value  be  the  most  co  iiDicte  I'a.hoiogical, 
Bibliographical,  ami  Kcneral  Indexes. 


A.  J.  Gordon’s  Last  Book 

THE  MINISTRY  OF  TIPC  SPIRIT.  Bv  Rev.  A.  J. 
Gordon.  D.l).  inlrmiuctioo  by  Rsv.  F.  B.  Meytr, 
B  A.  12m  >.  c'o  b,  gilt-ioD.  SI.U) 

“Dr.  Gordoa’s  last  to- k  «as  puolist'e.l  on  tbe  day  of 
hisfieatu.  It  gives  I  is  mature  conviction®  upon  a  mat¬ 
ter  wnicb  had  eigros-id  bis  thought  f<  r  luaoy  years.  In 
ilepih  of  spiritual  insight  wo  doubt  if  It  is  surpassed  by 
an/  work  uu  this  topic."’-  The  Watchman. 


THIRD  EDITION. 

Chinese  Characteristics 


By  Arthur  H.  Smith.  With  16  fuil-page  original  lllns- 
tratious.  8vo,  e.'oib,  $2. 

‘  Cannot  be  praised  too  hig'nlv.”-rAe/n<lepeiident  (V.Y.) 

“Not  only  one  of  tbe  ablest  analyses  and  nurtravals  of 
Ihe  t  'iiiuese  character,  but  on  tne  whole  one  of  tbe  most 
judicial.  Tweity-iwo  years’ residence  among  ihepeonle, 
with  command  or  ih<  Ir  iangnage.  hai  enabled  Mr.  Smith 
to  see  them  as  they  are.”— The  Nation. 

“A  comnlmely  trustworthy  study,”— Th*  Advanu. 

“The  best  bDok  on  the  Chinese  people.”— iY.  Y.Examiner. 

Sent,  postpaid,  on  n  ceipt  of  price. 


Mention 
this  paper. 


New  York  :  li2  Fifth  Avenue, 
Chicaoo:  148  <&  ISO  Madison  St. 
Tobokio  :  140  a  142  Yonge  St. 
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ITEMS  FROM  THE 
THIRTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 
OF  THE 

EQUITABLE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

JANUARY  1.  1895. 

Assets. . $185,044,310 

Reserve  Fund  (4  per  cent,  standard)  and  all  other 
Liabilities .  147,564,507 

Surplus.  4  per  cent.  Standard . . ..$37,479.803 

Surplus,  pet  cent.  SUndard,  $27,258,765. 

Outstanding  Assurance . $913,556  733 

In  the  above  Statement  of  Outstanding  Assurance,  Instalment  Policies  issueJ  during 
1894,  and  previous  thereto,  hi|ve  been  reduced  to  their  commuted  value. 

New  Assurance  Applied  for . $256,552,736 

Amount  Deciined .  39,436,748 

New  Assurance  Written . $217,1 15,988 


HENRY  B.  HYDE,  President. 

JAMES  W.  ALEXANDER,  Vice-President. 


The  No. 

•6- 

Remington 

•  Standard  • 

Typewriter. 

A  Development—^not  an  Experiment 

Many  Notable  Improvements 

•klllfully  IncorrorrteJ  into  the  essenticl  fen. 
tures  of  Simple  and  Durable  Conctructlon  for 
which  the  Remington  ie  famoui. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


DEMPSEY  &  CARROLL 


CMRECT  STYLES 

WEDDING  INVITATIONS 

AND 

NNNOUNGEMENTS 

NIOH  ORAOK  BTATIONKRT 
UfPORTED  NOVELTIKS 
LCATHCR  GOODS 

UNION  SQUARE 

se  KAST  l«TM  STREET  NEW  YORK 


Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict, 

337  Broadway,  New  York. 


Home  Seekers*  £xcar»loD,  via  the  Nickel  Plate  Road 
to  points  in  the  South,  at  one  fare  for  the  round  trip, 
March  5th,  April  2nd  and  90th.  Ask  your  nearest 
railroad  ticket  agent  for  detailed  information,  or, 
address  F.  J.  Moore,  General  Agent,  No.  23  Exchange 
.  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CHURCH  SOCIALS 


and  NoTel  Rnter- 
talninente.  bend 
ten  oente  to 

HONK  ENTERTAINMENT  CO.. 

COVNCIE  BEDFFS,  IOWA. 


V  nthe  WAbTR  and  THICKENING  ofl 
V  I  llUby  asins  the  Pneumatic  Stopper. 

1^  I  II  r  Ink  tightly  corked  while  you  use 

Foar  sizes.  Give  diameter.  At  yonr  dralera,~(rr~by 
maU.  25  cents.  With  handsome  ink-well,  6I)  cents.  Send 
for  circular.  WlL»^ON.  8IMPSON  A  CO.. 

860  Broadway,  New  Yoi^ 


INK 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

RrCHARD^L-'McCUffW  President. 

8TATE1CEKT 

For  the  year  ending  December  81  1894. 
Income 

Bereired  for  Pramlama  -  $S6,128.14S  88 

From  all  other  abarces  *  -  11.887,706  18 

$48,080,8e»  84 

Disbursements 

To  PoUey-holden  I 

FurClaima  by  Heath  •  $Il,080.7e4  »4 

“  KBiiowmeats, DlrldeBiisAe.  0,lt>9,4H8  14 
For  ail  other  acrouata  >  -  0,789.684  18 

$80,878,801  86 

Assets 

United  State*  Bonds  and  other 

Securities  .  -  .  $83,070,690  67 

Flrat  lien  Loans  on  Bond  and 

Mortgaice  ....  71.889,415  93 

Ijians  on  Stochs  and  Bonds  11,866,100  00 

Beal  . .  81,691,788  89 

Cash  in  Baahsaad  Trust  Com. 

panics  ....  0,05o,108  01 

Accrued  Intereat,  Deferred  Pre¬ 
miums  Ac.  ...  0,615.615  07 

'$8047038, 7s3  96 
Beserre  for  Polielet  and  other 
Liabilities,  Company’s  Stnn- 
dard,  Amerlrau  4  per  cent.  18'l.ino.456  14 
gnrplns  ...  -  $88,5::9,387  88 


Insarance  and  Annnitiea 

assumeii  and  reuened  $760,300,077  07 

Insnrance  nnd  AnnnitieNin 

force  December  81  1894  855,807,778  48 


increase  in  Total  Income  -  $0,007,784  80 

Inrrease  in  Premium  Income  8,588,835  84 
lurrense  in  Assels  -  .  -  17,031,108  83 

Increase  in  Surplus  ...  4,576,718  01 
lucrrMse  of  liiHiiranre  and 

Annuities  in  Force  -  -  51,033,030  00 


I  have  carefully  examined  the  fore^oinj  State¬ 
ment  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct 

Charles  A.  Prbller  Auditor 


From  the  Surplus  a  dividend  will  be  apportioned 
as  usual.  _ 


ROBERT  A.  QRANNIC3  Vice-Precipint 


Walter  R.  Gillette  General  Manager 

Isaac  F.  Lloyd  ai  Vice-President 

Frederic  Cromwell  Treasurer 

Emory  McClintock  ll.d.  f.i.a.  Actuary 


NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

POST  OFFICE  SQUARE,  BOSTON,  HASS. 


statement  of  llnniness  for  1894. 

Net  Ledger  Aseets,  Jan.  1. 1894 . $22.S84.£6I  62 

RECEIPTS. 

For  PrareiuTES . ; . $3  070,606  30 

For  Interest,  KcLts,  and  Profit 

and  Lo.a . .  1,124  184  14 

S4,2U3  640  6:1 

Less  Taxes . . . 61  4.147.4n  02 

•80.538,808  54 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Death  Claim* . $1,446,842  CO 

Matured  and  Uisionnteu  En- 

duwm-nt* .  241,141  00 

Cancelled  and  Sm rendered  Hcl- 

Ic'es .  6' 7  873  82 

Disiribuiion  of  Surp.us .  63U,5b7  05 

Total  pa!d  to  Po'iCT  Hold.r'....  2.828,943  07 
Amiiunt  paid  for  Commiseieny 
to  ARente.  Sslaiies.  M-dical 
Fee>.  Advenibiug.  Prli  tinir, 

Stationnry.  and  all  otm  r  in- 
cidei  tal  eipens'  sat  ibe  Home 

Ufflie  and  a'  Agencies .  548.701  87 

Amount  paid  Lir  aei  rued  iiit<r- 
esi  ou  Investoieni a  purchased 

unring  the  year .  5  012  99  8.877.518  88 


Net  l.ertf  cr  Asseta,  Dec.  31.  1894, 
Maikei  value  of  Seoul  Itiea  over 

L»<lg'  rcost . 

Ihtere-t  HI  d  Kents  accrued 

Dec.  81.  ll<94 . 

Net  preuiinms  in  course  of  <  ol- 

lectiun . 

Grszs  Aeaets,  Dec.  31.  1894, . 


23.164,607  21 

678.219  64 
231,042  64 

188  969  23  1.0082B1  60 

S84, 854,888  71 


LIABILITIES. 


Reaerve  at  Masaachusetls  stan¬ 
dard  I  percent .  22.082,126  85 

Baiatii  e  of  Distributions linpaid  lla,002  50 

Death  and  Endowment  ClAims 

approved .  69  271  00  22,217.899  94 

_  •8,035.488  77 

Every  policy  has  endorsed  thereon  the  cash  anrrender 
and  pMd-np  losarMnce  values  to  wbteh  the  Insured  1* 
entitieT  by  ibu  Massaebasetts  a  atnte- LIFE  HATE 
ENDOWMENT  Pol  cleg  are  Itancd  at  tb*  old  I'fe  rate 
preminm— annual  CASH  dlatribniiOLS  are  paid  upon 
all  Policl-  a. 

Pampbleta.  rates  and  values  for  any  age  sent  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  tbe  Company'*  ofSce,  or  to 

KENNY  *  RATCLIFFE.  General  Agents, 

SOS  Broadway.  New  York  City* 

BENJ.  F.  STEVENS,  Prealdent. 

ALFRED  D.  FOSTER,  Vloe-Prealdent. 

B.  F.  TBULXi,  Secretara. 

WM.  B.  TUBNl^  Aaat.  Saeratsip. 


IHE  EVANGELIS'T. 


KHOh  7,  UM. 


N 
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Mks.  Margaret  Bottome,  President  of  The  King’s  Daughters 


MRS.  BOTTOME’S  TALKS  | 
TO  THE  KINO’S  DAUGHTERS  1 

Are  a  monthly  feature,  read  by  thousands  of  “  King’s  Daughters,”  in  | 

The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  | 

s 

(Of  which  magazine  Mrs.  BoUome  is  one  of  the  regular  staff  editors.)  S 


A  Noted  Clergyman’s  Opinion  of  These  Talks: 

“  Nothing  more  tender,  more  beautiful,  more  helpful,  more  soulful 
than  these  ‘  Heart  to  Heart  Talks  ’  has  ever  been  published. 
They  mean  life  and  hope  to  thousands  of  girls  and  women.” 


Ihe  Journal  is  Only  One  Dollar  for  an  Entire  Year 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 


IN  ESSENTIALS  UNITY  •  IN  NON  ESSENTIALS  LIBERTY  •  IN  ALL  THINGS  CHARITY 


Vol.  LXVI.— No.  10. 


NEW  YORK;  MARCH  7,  1895. 


Whole  No.  3389. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 

A  REIilOIOUS  AND  FAMILY  PAPEIl. 
ISSUED  WEEKUT. 

33  Union  Square.  New  York  City. 


TERMS :  S3.00  A  TEAR. 


HENRY  M.  FIELD.  Editor. 
HENRY  R.  ELLIOT,  Pabllsher. 


CONTFJXTS. 

P»o« 

6.  All  Round  the  Horizon. 

7.  The  CimpHBsionate  Christ.  By  Rev.  Theodore  L. 

Cuyler,  D.D.  Art  and  Morals.  By  Rev.  Roilln 
A.  Sawyer.  D.D. 

8.  Incidents  in  the  late  Hawaiian  Insurrection.  A 

McAli  Mission  Picture. 

9.  Youns  Men  —  Another  Preaching  They  Want. 

By  Rev.  Thomas  Nichols.  Sociology  vs.  Social¬ 
ism. 

10-il.  Editorial:— Church  Politics.  Dr.  Hose’s  Jubi¬ 
lee.  An  Eveilasting  Cospel.  John  Knox  and 
Mary  Stuart.  Saratoga  Letter. 

13.  Poem:— The  Master’s  Touch.  Needed— A  New 
Testament,  having  a  Parallel  Pronunciation 
Column. 

13-U.  The  Book  Table. 

15.  Work  Among  the  Negroes  of  Alabama. 

16.  Letter  from  Peking.  By  Rev.  Oilbert  Reid. 

Vernacular  Preaching.  By  Dr.  Charles  B.  Knox. 
17-18.  Poetry:  Out  of  the  Darkness.  From  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott.  Sermon  preashed  by  Rev.  George  A. 
Ford,  D.D.,  at  Coustantinople. 

19.  The  Religions  Press. 

30  The  Sunday  School. 

31.  Tenement  House  Chapter. 

33.  Antipas.  By  Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

33.  Children’s  Department. 

35.  Women’s  Executive  Committee  of  Home  Missions 

36.  Church  Music:- Musical  Services— Their  Place 

and  Value. 

38.  Church  Construction  and  Equipment:— Church 

Carpets. 

39.  Women’s  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

30.  EHrst  Presbyterian  Church,  Burlington,  la, 

31.  Financial. 

:t4  35.  Ministers  and  Churches. 

36.  The  Mary  Holmes  Seminary. 

38-39.  Christian  Endeavor. 


All  Round  the  Horizon, 

Japan  goes  on  conquering,  and  China  has  at 
last  completed  the  credentials  of  Li  Hung 
Chang  and  despatched  him  to  Tient-sing  on 
the  way  to  Japan,  accompanied  by  the  Hon. 
John  W.  Foster.  It  is  reported  that  Japan  will 
accept  the  terms  the  Chinese  peace  envoys  are 
empowered  to  offer.  Our  ministers  at  Peking 
and  Tokyo  have  been  active  in  promoting 
arrangements  for  their  reception 

European  events  of  the  past  week  have  been 
comparatively  unimportant,  with  the  one  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  apparent  prospect  of  something 
like  a  renewal  of  the  old  dreikaiserbund, 
uniting  Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria,  and 
leaving  Britain  and  France  out  in  the  cold, 
with  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  form  an  alli¬ 
ance.  The  death  of  the  Russian  Grand  Duke 
Alexis  is  interesting  to  many  of  uS  because 
he  once  came  to  this  country,  danced,  drank, 
apd  shot  big  game  with  considerable  success.  | 


But  the  world  is  not  greatly  the  loser  for  bis 
taking  off.  In  Germany  the  greatest  interest 
appears  to  settle  around  the  preparations  for 
Bismarck’s  birthday  celebration  on  the  first  of 
next  month.  France  is  looking  toward  Egypt 
with  considerable  suspicion  of  England,  and 
England  is  considering  the  duty  of  taking 
Egypt  more  closely  under  her  own  protection. 

The  Irish  land  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Monday.  Mr.  Morley 
does  not  consider  his  bill  a  finality ;  nothing  less 
than  the  purchase  of  holdings  will,  in  bis  view, 
solve  the  difficulties  of  the  Irish  land  ques¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  present  measure  offers  a  modus 
vivendi  and  prepares  the  way  to  better  things. 
One  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  provides  that 
a  tenant  shall  not  be  taxed  for  the  improve¬ 
ments  he  has  himself  made.  It  seems  indeed 
not  only  unjust,  but  uneconomic  to  raise  the 
rent  of  a  farm  in  consequence  of  such  im¬ 
provements  ;  one  would  suppose  that  they 
would  effectually  discourage  all  proper  csre  of 
the  land.  But  thus  it  has  been  for  hundreds 
of  years  past,  and  it  has  been  very  difficult 
to  show  a  majority  of  the  community  that 
thus  it  ought  not  to  be. 

Every  one  draws  a  sigh  of  relief  that  the 
Fifty -third  Congress  is  dead.  Without  going 
to  the  extreme  of  some  party  newspapers,  it 
is  proper  to  say  that  never  in  all  our  history 
have  our  legislators  been  of  so  little  credit  to 
their  country.  The  laugh  which  ran  round 
the  Senate  Chamber  when  the  President’s 
final  message  of  thanks  for  their  services  was 
received  did  its  members  scant  credit,  but  it 
was  of  a  piece  with  all  the  rest,  for  it  showed 
how  lightly,  how  carelessly  these  men  have 
held  the  great  trust  confided  to  them.  They 
have  done  some  mischief  from  which  it  will 
be  long  ere  the  country  recovers,  and  they 
have  done  very  little  good. 

_ * - 

Among  the  good  deeds  of  the  Fifty-third 
Congress  {nil  nisi  bonum)  is  the  anti -lottery 
bill,  passed  almost  at  the  last  hour,  for  it  was 
not  sent  to  the  President  for  signature  till 
nearly  morning  on  the  4th.  It  is  due  to  Sena¬ 
tor  Hoar’s  watchfulness  and  alertness  that  it 
passed  at  all,  for  every  effort  was  made  to  de¬ 
lay  it  until  enrollment  was  impossible.  The 
great  injury  of  the  lottery  is  that  it  makes 
gamblers  of  steady  young  men  of  small  means : 
the  inducements  are  so  immense  and  the 
amount  to  be  risked  so  small.  Once  inocu¬ 
lated  with  this  fever  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
expel  the  virus  from  the  system,  and  with  loss 
of  money  comes  the  temptation  to  theft,  to 
forgery,  to  the  abuse  of  business  c<nifidenoe, 
to  the  utter  decay  of  the  moral  sense.  The 
argument  adduced  by  the  chief  opponent  of  the 
bill  that  church  raffies  would  come  under  the 
ban  to  the  great  distress  of  good  and  charita¬ 
ble  persons,  is  not  worth  consideration  in  view 
of  evils  like  these.  But  it  is  probable  that  | 


the  good  and  charitable  persons  who  desire  to 
aid  churches  by  raffles  are  very  few.  The 
eyes  of  Christian  people  have  been  gradually 
opening  to  the  foolishness  of  such  methods, 
to  use  no  stronger  word,  and  at  this  time  of 
day  the  majority  of  them  see  quite  clearly. 

Even  muuicipal  reform,  though  it  has  lost 
none  of  its  urgency,  takes  for  the  moment  a 
second  place  in  view  of  the  probability  that 
New  York  may  soon  have  a  vast  public 
library  worthy  of  our  metropolitan  city  and 
competent  to  meet  the  needs  of  scholars  and 
students.  The  plan  is  to  consolidate  the  Astor 
and  Lenox  Libraries  with  the  Tilden  Trust 
Fund.  About  two  months  ago  committees 
representing  the  three  Boards  of  Trustees  were 
appointed  to  consider  the  question  and  form 
a  basis  of  union,  and  it  is  happily  reported 
that  no  difficulty,  legal  or  otherwise,  stands 
in  the  way  of  the  scheme.  Of  course  there 
are  questions  of  detail  which  will  require 
long  consideration  and  wisest  judgment,  but 
the  committee  are  amply  competent  to  settle 
these.  The  important  point  is  that  we  may 
now  hope  to  have  a  library  established  on  such 
a  basis  as  wiil  put  it  in  the  same  class  with 
the  British  Museum  and  the  Biblioth^ue 
Nationale  of  Paris,  such  a  library  as  in  the 
matter  of  popular  service  will  equal  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Public  Library,  with  its  fine  new  building, 
and  will  cover  certain  fields  on  which  that 
admirable  institution  does  not  enter. 

Few  even  in  this  city — very  few  in  the 
country  at  large— realize  that  New  York  is  fast 
becoming,  if  it  is  not  already,  the  educational 
and  literary  centre  of  the  United  States. 
When  the  new  Columbia  University  buildings 
are  completed  on  Momingside  Heights,  and 
the  New  York  University  is  established  on 
University  Heights,  when  Barnard  College  for 
women  receives  the  endowment'  of  which  it 
has  proved  itself  worthy,  and  for  which  ac¬ 
tive  measures  are  now  being  taken,  and  the 
College  of  the  City  gets  the  new  buildings  it 
imperatively  requires— and  all  these  are  mat¬ 
ters  of  the  immediate  future— then  New  York 
will  offer  such  facilities  for  higher  education 
as  few  cities  in  the  world  can  surpass.  For 
besides  the  institutions  already  named  we 
have  the  splendidly  planned  Teachers’  Col 
lege,  unique  of  its  kind  in  the  world;  two 
Theological  Seminaries,  a  Normal  College, 
and  those  finely  equipped  institutions  for  pop¬ 
ular  culture,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
and  the  Museum  of  Natural  History.  These, 
without  mentioning  Roman  Catholic  and  He¬ 
brew  institutions  of  no  mean  order.  A  city  so 
equipped  for  study  must  of  necessity  attract 
to  itself  learned  men  and  scholarly  students, 
who  need  for  their  work  facilities  for  a  wide 
research.  And  these  they  will  have  when  the 
new  Public  Library  becomes  a  fact  by  the 
union  of  these  three  important  trusts. 
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Such  a  library  will  include  many  things  be- 
aidee  books.  Not  to  speak  of  treasures  and 
relics  which  will  And  their  proper  home  in 
such  an  institution,  there  will  be  lecture- 
rooms  for  popularizing  knowledge,  and  espe¬ 
cially — a  very  important  point — ample  accom¬ 
modations  for  students, particularly  for  scien¬ 
tists.  There  will  be  such  lighting  arrange¬ 
ments  as  will  not  limit  the  hours  of  reading  or 
research,  and  there  will  be  a  circulating 
library  system  with  branch  depositories  of 
books,  such  as  will  bring  the  benefits  of  this 
great  institution  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  circulating  and  branch  depository  sys¬ 
tem  will  render  the  important  question  of  site 
less  difficult  of  adjustment.  At  present  the 
aite  of  the  Lenox  Library  appears  to  be  favored 
by  the  committee,  as  being  available,  suffi¬ 
ciently  central,  and  ample  in  size  for  a  very 
large  building,  or  congeries  of  buildings. 
There  are  reasons  why  Morningside  Heights 
and  the  neighborhood  of  Columbia  University 
and  the  Teachers’  College  would  be  desirable, 
but  these  reasons  seem  to  be  insufficient  to 
outweigh  the  advantages  of  the  other  site. 


How  large  a  library  does  this  plan  promise, 
how  many  volumes?  The  British  Museum  is 
estimated  to  possess  2,000,000  printed  works 
and  50,000  manuscripts ;  the  Bibliotheque  Na- 
tionale,  the  largest  in  the  world,  has  about 
8,000,000  printed  books  and  95,000  manu¬ 
scripts.  The  new  consoldiated  library  will 
begin  with  an  aggregate  of  about  400,000 
bound  books,  but  as,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  the  committee,  the  endowment  will  amount 
to  $4,000,000  after  the  erection  of  the  build¬ 
ings,  there  will  be  an  income  of  something 
like  $200,000  for  administration,  maintenance, 
and  further  purchases.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  owing  to  the  typical  character  of 
the  existing  libraries,  very  little  duplication 
will  result  from  the  proposed  consolidation. 
Mr.  Andrew  H.  Green,  who  represents  the 
Tilden  Trust  Fund,  estimates  the  duplication 
at  not  more  than  two  thousand,  and  perhaps 
only  a  few  hundred.  The  Lenox  Library  is 
particularly  rich  in  art  treasures  and  black 
letter  gems. 

This  library,  when  established,  will  at  once 
outrank  even  the  greatest  European  collections 
in  one  respect — in  the  extent  and  completeness 
of  its  service  to  the  cause  of  education  and  the 
spread  of  learning.  Neither  of  tbe  great  libra¬ 
ries  above  named  can  in  any  sense  be  called 
p(q;>ular;  access  to  them  is  somewhat  difficult, 
though  when  obtained  nothing  can  be  more 
free  than  the  opportunities  for  study  and  re¬ 
search.  Neither  of  these  is  a  lending  or  cir¬ 
culating  library ;  they  are  intended  for  schol¬ 
ars,  and  for  scholars  only.  It  may  not  be  easy 
to  combine  the  features  of  popularity  and 
high  scholarly  value,  but  it  is  not  impossible 
and  will  certainly  be  accomplished  in  the 
great  Public  Library  of  New  York. 


Interest  in  the  library  ought  to  stimulate 
interest  in  our  public  school  system,  which  so 
lamentably  needs  improvement  not  so  much 
because  we  are  behind  the  times  or  because 
our  ideals  are  low,  as  because  of  the  blight¬ 
ing  infiuence  of  politics.  At  present  there  is 
good  hope  for  improvement.  The  bill  au- 
tborizHig  the'  issue  of  bonds  for  $5,000,000  for 
new  sites  and  school-houses  has  passed  both 
branches  of  our  Legislature,  has  been  ap. 
proved  by  Mayor  Strong,  and  will  probably 
have  become  a  law  before  these  words  are  be¬ 
fore  tbe  eyes  of  our  readers.  When  we  re¬ 
member  that  12,000  children  were  kept  out  of 
school  last  year  for  want  of  seating  room,  we 
feel  that  it  cannot  become  a  law  an  hour  too 
oon.  The  appropriation  is  indeed  far  below 


our  urgent  needs,  but  it  is  a  good  beginning. 
Unhappily  our  methods  of  acquiring  school 
property  are  slow  ;  it  is  said  that  it  will  he  at 
least  three  years  before  any  new  buildings 
under  this  law  can  be  open  for  use. 


From  tbe  school  to  the  tenement-house  tbe 
way  is  short,  because  more  than  half  of  the 
whole  population  (and  probably  tbree-fourths 
of  the  public  school  children)  live  in  tene¬ 
ment-houses.  It  will  be  a  lasting  injury  to 
this  city  if  the  bill  presented  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  by  the  Tenement  House  Commission  is 
emasculated  by  such  amendments  as  are  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Fryer.  The  bill  offered  by  the 
Tenement  House  Commission,  and  ably  sup 
ported  a  week  ago  by  Mr.  Gilder,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Commission,  was  most  carefully 
drawn  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  months 
and  consultation  with  the  best  experts,  and  it 
is  hardly  conceivable  that  it  can  be  much  im¬ 
proved  by  any  committee  that  can  possibly  be 
made  up  in  our  Legislature.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  many  recommendations  that 
appear  undersirable  or  unnecessay  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  may  have  their  roots  in  conditions  that 
do  not  appear  on  the  surface 

For  example.  The  objections  to  the  pro 
visions  against  fire  made  by  the  representatives 
cf  the  building  department,  are  by  them  based 
upon  tbe  fact  that  comparatively  few  lives  are 
lost  in  tenement- bouse  fires.  “True,”  replies 
Mr.  Gilder,  “few  lives  are  lost,  but  why?  Be¬ 
cause,  at  great  expense  of  life  and  expense  of 
money  paid  by  tbe  taxpayers,  we  support  a 
superb  Fire  Department,  unequalled  by  any  in 
the  world.  New  York  pays  for  its  Fire  De¬ 
partment  twice  what  the  greater  city  of  London 
pays  in  gross,  and  on  a  basis  of  population  four 
to  one.  The  skill,  devotion,  and  heroism  of 
our  Fire  Department  are  known  throughout 
the  world.  But  still  there  is  an  immense 
number  of  fires,  and  there  are  many  deaths 
and  many  accidents.  There  is  an  enormous 
destruction  of  property,  falling  upon  those 
who  can  least  bear  it."  Shall  the  city  be 
taxed  to  this  enormous  extent  that  the  owners 
of  tenement  property  may  build  at  smaller 
cost?  Objection  is  brought  against  this  bill 
that  it  is  class  legislation— legislation  in  favor 
of  the  poor  at  the  expense  of  the  rich.  But 
who  is  interested  in  keeping  down  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  great  department  like  the  Fire  De¬ 
partment,  if  not  the  rich?  There  are  other  in¬ 
terests  than  building  interests  to  be  guarded 
in  the  tenement-house:  the  interests  of  the 
whole  population  depend  on  such  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  our  tenement-house  system  as  Mr. 
Gilder’s  bill  contemplates. 

We  are  growing  more  humane  in  these  lat¬ 
ter  days,  not  so  much  by  dommon  consent  and 
tbe  general  influence  of  Christian  civilization, 
as  because  an  elect  few  are  leading  the  multi¬ 
tude  in  tbe  right  way.  This,  it  may  be  said 
in  a  parenthesis,  and  not  their  own  salvation, 
is  the  reason-for-being  of  an  elect.  Among 
the  humane  elect  are  the  members  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani¬ 
mals,  which  bas  just  issued  the  report  of  its 
Annual  Meeting.  The  President,  Mr.  John 
P.  Haines,  tells  us  that  the  office  work  of  the 
Society  is  now  twenty  times  as  great  as  it  was 
six  years  ago,  and  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
Society  has  been  vastly  increased  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  trifling  expense  'by  reason  of ''the 
many  citizens  who  now  voluntarily  come  to 
its  aid  in  reporting  cases  of  cruelty  to  ani¬ 
mals  which  fall  under  their  observation.  The 
Society  supplies  addressed  postal  cards  to  all 
who  will  so  use  them,  and  it  is  very  certain 
that  the  consciousness  of  an  enlightened  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  does  prevent  much  cruelty  to 
animals.  The  Ambulance  Service  of  this  So¬ 


ciety,,  for  the  relief  of  horses  and  other  large 
animals,  is  now  very  perfect,  but  here  again 
it  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  it  is  less  frequently 
required  than  formerly,  because  contractors 
and  others  are  using  their  horses  more 
humanely.  The  Society,  be  it  observed,  is 
now  entrusted  with  all  the  powers  and  func¬ 
tions  which  were  formely  intrusted  to  the  city 
government,  in  tbe  licensing  of  dogs,  in  the 
capture  o.f  strays,  and  in  tbe  detention,  and 
if  necessary,  the  humane  destruction  of  cap¬ 
tured  animals  at  the  city  pound. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ethnology  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been  issued  by  Major 
John  Wesley  Powell  through  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  in  a  fine  quarto  volume  of 
over  8vo.  pages,  with  nearly  sixty  full  page 
plates,  some  of  them  in  colors,  copious  notes 
and  indexes,  minor  illustrations,  and  most 
complete  descriptions,  making  one  of  the  best 
of  the  valuable  publications  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  very  best  ever  issued  from  any 
source  on  the  Picture  Writing  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Aborigines.  From  the  most  ancient 
Petroglyphs,  or  rock -cuttings,  to  the  latest 
“Winter  Counts,”  or  year  symbols  painted  on 
buffalo  skins  in  aspiral  column,  this  volume  con¬ 
tains  a  continuous  record  and  reproduction  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  all  the  important  discoveries 
since  tbe  opening  of  the  new  world  to  the  old. 
The  mystery  of  tbe  western  mounds,  with 
their  striking  outlines  and  singular  contents 
still  confronts  us.  But  in  reading  these  vivid 
pages,  where  faithful  productions  are  shown 
along  with  the  intelligent  narrative  of  discov¬ 
ery,  we  feel  sure  that  the  clue  to  yet  larger 
knowledge  of  this  most  exciting  and  attractive 
subject  is  in  the  hands  of  our  enterprising 
investigators.  _ _ 

What  this  whole  Western  Hemisphere  has 
counted  for  in  the  evolution  of  the  human 
race  is  a  question  which  many  learned  socie¬ 
ties  are  trying  to  answer.  There  are  “Ameri- 
canistes”  in  every  European  State,  and  their 
representatives  are  in  every  part  of  North  and 
South  America.  Their  labors  are  shown  in 
volumes  found  in  some  of  the  great  libraries 
of  the  world,  and  there  has  been  much  curi¬ 
ous  collaboration  of  explorers  in  all  quarters  of 
the  globe.  We  may  well  feel  pride  in  this 
cuntribution  of  our  own  observers  and  stu¬ 
dents,  which  for  original  research  and  inde¬ 
pendent  value  outranks  them  all.  It  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  with  so  small  a  yearly 
outlay,  so  much  has  been  achieved.  We  are 
sure  that  no  public  work  bas  been  more  wor¬ 
thy,  nor  any  so  nobly  done  with  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  sincerity  of  a  personal  undertaking. 
Major  Powell,  bis  assistants,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  have  earned  the  thanks  of  intelligent 
men  the  world  over.  This  great  nation  should 
not  be  stingy  in  exploiting  her  hid  treasures 
of  history  and  archaeology.  What  we  have  in 
our  own  soil  and  along  our  magnificent  cations, 
may  be  worth  more  to  future  ethnologists 
than  tbe  stone  treasures  of  the  East.  It  may 
be  a  little  painful  to  find  “Dighton  Rock”  sim¬ 
ply  Algonquin  tracing,  no  more  Runic  or  Norse 
than  the  “Quiper”  strings  of  Peru.  But  after 
all,  tbe  Vikings  are  secure  in  their  fame,  and  our 
vanishing  Indians  merit  all  the  memorial  which 
their  fleeting  footprints  may  be  able  to  furnish. 

Mr.  G.  Washington  Egleston  makes  a  strong 
'plea  for  more  parks  in  a  pamphlet  apparently 
reprinted  from  a  magazine.  He  quotes  from 
Mr.  Riis’s  book  on  Ihe  Childreii  of  the  Poor,  Mr. 
W.  M.  F.  Round’s  suggestion:  “Next  time  an¬ 
other  transit  company  asks  a  franchise,  make 
them  furnish  tickets  to  tbe  parks  and  suburbs  to 
all  school  children  on  all  holidays  and  Satur¬ 
days.  ”  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  opportu¬ 
nity  to  act  on  this  suggestion  at  no  distant  day. 


'March  7,  1896. 
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THE  COMPASSIONATE  CHRIST. 


By  Her.  Theodors  la.  Cuyler. 

There  is  no  place  in  which  human  sorrows 
are  felt  as  they  are  felt  in  the  heart  of  Jesus. 
No  one  knows  human  weakness  as  He  knows 
it.  or  pities  as  He  can  pity.  Every  suffering 
of  body  is  known  to  our  sympathizing  Lord, 
and  every  grief  that  makes  the  heart  ache. 
Human  pity  is  often  worn  out  from  over-use. 
It  impatiently  mutters,  “Is  that  poor  creature 
here  again?  I  have  helped  him  a  dozen  times 
already.”  Or  it  says:  “That  miserable  fellow 
has  taken  to  drink  again,  has  he?  lam  done 
trying  to  save  him.  He  makes  himself  a  brute ; 
let  him  die  like  the  brutes !”  Human  pity  of¬ 
ten  gives  way  just  when  it  should  stand  the 
heaviest,  strain. 

Compassion  dwells  in  the  heart  of  Christ,  as 
inexhaustible  as  the  sunlight.  Our  tears  hang 
heavier  on  that  heart  than  the  planets  which 
His  divine  hand  holds  in  their  orbits ;  our 
sighs  are  more  audible  to  His  ear  than  the 
blasts  of  to-day’s  wintry  wind  are  to  us.  When 
we  pray  aright,  we  are  reaching  up  and  tak¬ 
ing  hold  on  that  compassion.  The  penitent 
publican  was  laying  hold  of  it  when  he  cried 
out  of  that  broken  heart,  “Be  merciful  to  me, 
a  sinner !”  It  is  His  sublime  pity  that  listens 
to  our  prayers  and  hears  our  cries  and  grants 
us  what  we  want.  Therefore  let  us  come 
boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace  and  make  our 
weakness,  our  guiltiness,  and  our  griefs  to  be 
their  own  pleas  to  Him  who  is  touched  with 
the  feeling  of  our  infirmities.  One  of  the  most 
characteristic  stories  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
that  a  poor  soldier’s  wife  came  to  the  White 
House,  with  her  infant  in  her  arms,  and  asked 
admission  to  the  President  She  came  to  beg 
him  to  grant  a  pardon  to  her  husband,  who 
was  under  a  military  sentence.  “Be  sure  and 
take  thQ  baby  up  with  you,”  said  the  Irish 
porter  at  the  White  House  door.  At  length 
the  woman  descended  the  stairway,  weeping 
for  joy;  and  the  Irishman  exclaimed,  “Ah, 
mum,  it  was  the  baby  that  did  it!” 

So  doth  our  weakness  appeal  to  the  compas¬ 
sionate  heart  of  our  Redeemer.  There  is  no 
more  exquisite  description  of  him  than  in  this 
touch:  “He  shall  feed  His  fiock  like  a  shep¬ 
herd  ;  He  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  His  arm 
and  carry  them  in  His  bosom  ;  He  shall  gently 
lead  those  that  are  with  young.  ”  Such  is  our 
blessed  Master’s  tender  mercy  to  the  weak. 
It  is  tender  because  it  never  breaks  the  bruised 
reed  or  quenches  the  feeblest  spark.  This 
world  of  ours  contains  vastly  more  weak 
things  than  strong  things.  Here  and  there 
towers  a  mountain  pine  or  stalwart  oak;  but  | 
the  frail  reeds  and  rushes  are  innumerable. 
Even  in  the  Bible-gallery  of  characters  how 
few  are  strong ;  yea,  none  but  bad  some  weak¬ 
ness.  Abraham’s  tongue  is  once  twisted  to  a 
falsehood ;  the  temper  of  Moses  is  not  always 
proof  against  provocation ;  Elijah  loses  heart 
under  the  juniper  tree,  and  boastful  Peter 
turns  poltroon  under  the  taunts  of  a  servant- 
maid.  But  evermore  there  waits  and  watches 
over  us  that  infinite  compassion  that  knows 
what  is  in  poor  man,  and  remembereth  that 
we  are  but  duet.  For  our  want- book  He  has 
an  infinitely  larger  supply-book.  The  same 
sympathizing  Jesus  who  raised  the  Jewish 
maiden  from  her  bed  of  death,  who  rescued 
sinking  Peter,  and  pitied  a  hungry  multitude, 
and  wept  with  the  sisters  of  Bethany  ere  He 
raised  a  dead  brother  to  life,  is  living  yet. 
His  love,  as  old  Rutherford  said,  “bath  nei¬ 
ther  brim  nor  bottom.  ” 

This  compassionate  Jesus  ought  to  be  living 
also  in  the  persons  of  those  whom  He  makes 
His  representatives.  “Bear  ye  one  another’s 
burdens  and  so  fulfill  the  late  of  Christ.  ”  That 
law  is  love.  This  law  of  Christian  sympathy 
works  in  two  ways :  it  either  helps  our  fellow- 
creatures  get  rid  of  their  burdens,  or  if  failing 


in  that,  it  helps  them  to  carry  the  load  more 
lightly.  We  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the 
infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  our¬ 
selves.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  strong,  rich, 
well-manned  church :  some  of  its  members  are 
dying  of  dignity  and  others  are  debilitated 
with  indolence.  Yonder  is  a  feeble  church  in 
numbers  and  in  mouey.  Let  the  man  who 
counts  one  in  the  strong  church  go  where  he 
can  count  ten  in  the  weak  church.  If  the 
compassionate  Christ  should  come  into  some 
of  our  city  churches,  I  suspect  that  He  would 
ordet  more  than  one  rich,  well-fed  member 
oB  his  damask  cushion,  and  send  him  to  work 
in  some  mission- school  or  struggling  young 
enterprise. 

What  does  the  Lord  make  some  of  His  ser 
vants  rich  and  strong  for  except  that  they  may 
lend  a  helping- band  to  the  weak?  I  wish  we 
knew  the  name  of  the  Good  Samaritan ;  we 
might  clap  the  word  “Saint”  to  bis  name  as 
soon  as  to  Saint  John  or  Saint  Andrew.  When 
he  found  the  bleeding  Jew  by  the  road-side, 
he  did  not  say  “You  fool!  why  did  you  come 
on  this  dangerous  road  alone  and  unarmed?” 
He  picks  up  the  wounded  sufferer,  and  when 
he  reaches  the  khan  he  slips  the  shilling  into 
the  innkeeper’s  hands,  and  whispers  in  his 
ear,  “If  thou  speudest  more  on  him,  when  I 
come  this  way  again,  I  will  repay  thee.  ” 

That  early  church  was  saturated  with  the 
compassionate  spirit  of  their  Lord.  They  ful¬ 
filled  the  “law  of  Christ.”  The  only  genuine 
successors  of  those  apostles  are  the  load -lifters. 
The  second  coming  of  Christ  in  these  days 
must  be  in  the  persons  of  those  who  bear  the 
burdens  of  the  weak,  condescend  to  men  of 
low  estate,  and  seek  out  and  save  the  lost. 
One  great  need  of  the  times  is  for  rich  people 
and  cultured  people  to  understand  their  duty 
and  do  it ;  otherwise  wealth  and  culture  is  a 
snare  and  a  curse.  Jesus  Christ  exerted  His 
divine  might  and  infinite  love  in  bearing  the 
load  of  man’s  sins  and  sorrows.  Consecration 
means  copying  the  compassionate  Christ. 
Power  means  debt — the  debt  we  owe  to  the 
poor,  the  feeble,  the  sick,  the  ignorant,  the 
fallen,  the  guilty,  and  the  perishing.  May 
God  inspire  us.  and  help  us  to  pay  that  debt ! 

ART  AND  MORALS. 

By  Bollin  A.  Sswrer,  D.I). 

The  question  is  practical  and  urgent :  Has 
art  anything  to  do  with  morals?  Lovers  of 
art  in  all  its  forms,  artists  of  every  depart¬ 
ment  and  degree,  are  discussing  the  relation 
of  art  to  life  with  much  fervor  and  much 
division.  The  outcry  against  impure,  im¬ 
moral  art  from  aggrieved  parents  and  pastors 
has  an  imperious  reason,  and  it  is  answered 
in  one  way  by  a  demand  for  pure,  moral 
artists,  and  in  the  other  by  a  demand  for 
purity  in  the  mind's  and  hearts  of  the  people. 
All  offences  of  art  against  the  high  moral 
sense  of  the  community  are  charged  on  the 
one  band  to  the  artists,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  observers.  The  blushes  brought  to  the 
cheek  of  childhood  or  womanhood  by  picture, 
or  statue,  or  work  of  literary  artist,  are  count¬ 
ed  to  be  none  other  than  mother  Eve's  first 
consciousness  of  evil.  While,  on  the  contrary 
hand,  the  possible  or  actual  mischief-making 
of  book  or  picture  is  declared  to  be  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  moral  status  of  the 
maker.  As  in  other  great  discussions,  there 
is  reason  on  both  sides,  and.  also  a  mistake. 
The  demand  of  the  people  that  artists  should 
be  pure  and  mindful  of  the  world’s  modesty, 
is  reasonable,  but  the  charge  that  all  offences 
come  from  the  art  or  the  artist,  is  a  grave 
error  and  a  greater  injustice.  The  claim  that 
art  as  a  lofty  sort  of  play,  as  a  technique  pure 
and  simple,  has  nothing  to  do  with  morals, 
is  entirely  right  and  reasonable ;  for  it  is  not 
morality  that  makes  good  art  as  such,  nor 
immorality  that  makes  bad  art  as  such.  No¬ 


body  can  deny  that  a  bad  man '  can  be  a  good 
musician,  or  architect,  or  painter ;  no  one  can 
believe  that  the  moral  character  of  a  man 
affects  bis  skill  so  as  to  give  potency  to  the 
sweep  of  his  bow  over  the  strings  or  of  his 
pencil  over  the  canvas.  There  is  a  sense  and 
a  sphere  in  which  art  has  its  own  code  en¬ 
tirely  distinct  from  the  moral  law,  in  which 
art  is  its  own  sole  end  and  judge. 

But  when  the  artist  attempts  to  absolve 
himself  from  all  the  consequences  of  his  art, 
becomes  utterly  regardless  of  the  effect  of  bis 
work,  and  leaves  the  world  to  wrestle  with 
his  reckless  doings,  be  has  also  committed  a 
grave  offence  and  done  a  grievous  wrong. 
And  the  sins  of  modern  artists  are  all  the 
greater  in  this  regard  because  they  are  con¬ 
scious  and  deliberate.  All  the  world  is  think¬ 
ing  about  this  matter.  Men  have  usually  bad 
a  monitor,  an  exterior  conscience  of  some 
sort ;  even  the  earliest  known  artists  in  hand¬ 
work  were  under  supervision  and  held  ac¬ 
countable  to  a  public  of  their  own  time. 
Now  that  the  growth  of  art  coincides  with 
the  highest  moral  culture  of  any  time,  it 
should  be  counted  no  hardship  that  all  art 
workers  are  subject  to  moral  inquest  and 
Christian  criticism. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  canons  of  art 
are  to  be  tested  by  the  catechisms,  nor  that 
falsehood  in  tone,  or  color,  or  form  is  to  be 
judged  by  the  law  of  the  decalogue.  Nor 
does  it  imply  such  a  vital  connection  between 
an  artist’s  moral  character  and  his  skill  or 
genius  in  the  matters  of  his  art  alone,  as  to 
subject  good  art  to  the  censure  of  a  bad  man. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  transcendental 
nonsense  spoken  about  the  demoralizations 
of  bad  art,  vile  architecture,  and  the  like,  or 
the  uplifting  of  men  by  good  art,  classical 
music,  and  a  return  to  ancient  models  in 
!  building,  all  which  is  judging  of  the  ocean 
I  currents  by  the  foam  on  the  crest  of  waves. 
There  is  something  amusing  in  this  sort  of  ex¬ 
travagant  detail  in  tracing  a  physical  con¬ 
nection  between  the  man  who  moulds  a  statue 
and  the  man  who  admires  it.  Who  thinks  of 
the  man  as  a  man  who  moulded  the  Dancing 
Fawn  or  the  Farnese  Hercules?  Shall  we  be¬ 
come  like  him  by  admiring  his  feat  of  skill? 
Let  us  drop  this  sort  of  argument  as  altogether 
impracticable  and  unprofitable,  even  for  such 
purposes  as  George  MacDonald  uses  the  violin 
in  difficult  love-making.  A  high  souled  man 
may  mislead  his  fellow-man  who  follows  him, 
as  you  might  cause  a  child  to  stumble  and  fall 
when,  you  were  easily  secure.  A  vulgar  statue 
may  be  made  by  a  man  who  really  tried  to  do 
something  noble.  So  a  book  may  be  per¬ 
nicious  through  a  fault  of  judgment  and 
taste,  as  well  as  through  a  purpose  of  the 
author.  And  all  artists  must  be  held  to  the 
natural  responsibilities  of  their  environment 
and  the  legitimate  results  of  their  work.  Any 
work  of  art  must  be  judged  to  be  immoi’al  if 
it  produces  or  encourages  immorality.  That 
book,  or  picture,  or  statue  is  bad  in  a  moral 
sense  which  naturally  debases  the  morals  of 
the  student.  When  the  artist  puts  his  work 
before  the  public,  be  must  be  judged  as  a 
man  for  his  public  conduct. 

This  brings  us  to  the  heart  of  the  whole 
matter,  which  is  the  realm  in  which  art  really 
becomes  supreme  and  all  else  is  secondary,  qr 
forgotten.  There  is  such  a  realm,  a  paradise 
of  art,  which  is  a  paradise  lost  sometimes 
even  by  great  artists,  and  also  a  paradise  re¬ 
gained  by  those  who  are  very  great  indeed. 

It  in  a  realm  of  very  high  art,  of  which  there 
are  travesties  and  pretensions,  failures,  frauds, 
and  counterfeits,  but  yet  an  attainable  ideal. 
And  for  the  reason  that  the  masterpieces  of 
art  in  any  department  can  be  counted  on  the 
fingers,  their  excellence  being  measured  and 
valued  by  their  rarity,  the  possibility  of  reach- 
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ing  that  realm  where  it  is  right  to  judge  art 
for  art’s  sake  only,  is  exceedingly  limited. 
The  tests  of  art  work  by  this  standard  only 
are  as  rare  as  the  .artists  who  have  reached 
perfection,  or  the  works  that  have  risen  to 
that  high  grade.  The  artist  who  is  so  great 
in  his  art  as  to  lift  his  work  to  this  suprem¬ 
acy,  is  a  great  benefactor,  but  he  is  also  a 
great  wonder.  We  stand  in  awe  of  him,  and 
we  are  amazed.  What  is  this  magic  witchery 
by  which  the  common  is  made  holy,  the  pro¬ 
fane  is  made  pure?  Here  is  the  Borghese 
Venus,  the  audacious  attempt  of  Pauline 
Bonaparte  to  make  the  art  of  Canova  lift  her 
nude  charms  past  the  abyss  of  sensualism  to 
tbe  realm  of  pure  beauty.  The  result  is  a 
triumph  of  art,  but  it  bears  traces  of  the 
struggle.  Here  it  might  have  been,  as  in 
many  other  great  artists’  undertakings,  that 
the  gigantic  genius  of  the  master  has  brought 
the  fate  of  Samson  upon  himself  in  his 
supremest  eflFort.  There  are  statues  and  stories, 
poems  and  pictures,  whose  burden  was  too 
heavy,  whose  sensuous  weight  crushed  the 
master’s  genius  in  the  fall  of  the  multitude  by 
his  own  hand’s  doing. 

This,  then,  is  the  artist’s  field.  If  the 
genius  that  gives  “Dodo,”  or  “Trilby,”  or 
“Cosraopolis”  to  the  world,  breaks  down  under 
the  task,  the  consequences  are  widespreading 
disaster.  Swinburne  and  Ibsen,  Daudet  and 
Zola  presume  to  do  some  great  things  artisti¬ 
cally,  and  when  they  fail  through  superabund¬ 
ance  of  earthiness  which  their  art  cannot  re¬ 
fine  away,  corruption  follows  as  a  n.atter  of 
course.  Alas  for  a  people  when  even  critics 
of  art  fail  to  draw  a  legible  line  to  mark 
where  art  ends  and  deviltry  begins!  Then  is 
it  time  for  plain  common  sense  to  come  to 
the  rescue.  Away  with  these  false  gods, 
these  debased  and  debasing  art  ideals!  For 
there  is  no  sacrilege  more  serious  in  its  curses 
than  that  of  art  prostituted  to  follies,  of 
artists  who  pretend  to  be  high  priests  and 
who  yet  prove  to  be  only  pagans ! 

No  more  for  to  day.  But  let  us  remember 
that  the  highest  art  is  a  pure  ecstacy.  The 
master- workman  in  art  makes  you  infinitely 
glad.  Sometimes  you  exult  in  a  still  rapture, 
as  when  you  see  the  “Assumption”  of  Titian, 
or  the  soaring  Campanile  of  Giotto.  Some¬ 
times  you  shed  tears,  as  when  you  leok  into 
the  face  of  Guido’s  “Beatrice,”  or  look  up  at 
the  lonely  loveliness  of  the  founder  of  Orvieto 
Cathedral.  When  one  has  tasted  this  joy  of 
true  art,  he  will  desire  no  other  from  any 
lower  springs,  from  meaner  levels.  And  he 
will  be  sensitive  to  the  ^onor  of  all  high  hrt, 
pitiful  of  them  who  have  been  misled  by  reck¬ 
less  artists  of  any  degree,  and  terrible  in  his 
reprobation  of  all  cheats  and  deceivers. 


INCIDENTS  IN  THE  LATE  HAWAIIAN 
INSURRECTION. 

The  somewhat  startling  news  of  the  insur¬ 
rectionary  movements  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  had  the  effect  of 
sharpening  afresh  our  interest  in  the  people  of 
that  mid-Pacific .  nation,  which  was  a  good 
thing,  and  also  of  bringing  a  new  supply  of 
combustible  material  to  the  already  overheated 
furnace  of  our  political  workshops,  which  was 
a  thing  not  so  good. 

Visitors  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  during  the 
administration  of  President  Dole,  a  gentleman 
whom  all  enlightened  people  must  respect, 
have  brought  home  interesting  and  encourag¬ 
ing  accounts  about  the  working  of  the  new 
Republic  of  Hawaii.  Very  gratifying  was  it 
some  time  ago  to  hear  a  description  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Horace  Briggs,  before  Buffalo  Presby¬ 
tery,  of  tbe  serious  manner  in  which  the  Leg¬ 
islature  addressed  itself  to  the  business  in 
hand.  He  was  present  at  some  of  these  ses¬ 


sions,  and  told  how  the  presiding  officer,  when 
tbe  members  were  convened,  opened  a  little 
book  and  read  a  brief  prayer  imploring  the 
favor  and  guidance  of  the  Almighty,  in  which 
prayer  all  present  reverently  joined  with 
bowed  heads. 

Very  painful  was  it  to  hear  of  the  violent 
outbreak  by  which  the  new  and  beautiful 
order  was  threatened  with  a  complete  over¬ 
turning.  If  the  insurgents  had  succeeded,  they 
would  have  set  back  the  pointer  on  the  dial 
plate  of  the  nation  by  many  a  year,  and  per¬ 
haps  many  a  decade. 

The  Rev.  Sereno  E.  Bishop,  at  present  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Friend,  a  bright  little  Honolulu 
paper,  is  a  personal  friend  and  was  a  class¬ 
mate  of  the  writer  of  these  lines,  and  keeps 
him  supplied  with  local  documents  that  fur¬ 
nish  a  vivid  presentation  of  affairs  at  the 
Islands.  From  these  we  obtain  glimpses,  as 
through  a  glass,  of  the  late  exciting  scenes. 

We  see  the  (ex)  Queen,  for  example,  no 
longer  queen,  but  plain  Mrs.  Dominis,  now 
threatening  the  members  of  her  Cabinet  in  the 
revolution  of  two  years  ago,  and  compelling 
them  to  fly  for  their  lives  because  they  re¬ 
fused  to  bow  to  her  imperious  will  and  sign 
the  new  constitution  she  was  about  to  pro¬ 
claim  ;  now  secretly  plotting,  as  it  is  plain  she 
has  been  doing,  to  bring  about  the  recent 
dangerous  outbreak ;  now  arrested  at  her 
house,  and  led  away  a  prisoner ;  and  now  put 
on  trial  for  misprision  of  treason.  She  is  evi- 
denly  a  woman  of  no  little  force  of  character, 
though  alas,  deeply  stained  and  corrupted  by 
tbe  old  heathenism  of  the  country.  Had  she 
been  a  gentle,  wise,  and  righteous  ruler,  she 
might  have  been  peacefully  reigning  to-day. 

When  she  was  under  examination  at  her 
trial  she  bore  herself  with  great  self  posses¬ 
sion.  But  she  perjured  herself  beyond  any 
possibility  of  doubt  when  she  declared  that 
until  7  A.  M.  on  the  Monday  of  the  insur¬ 
rection,  she  was  totally  ignorant  of  what  was 
going  on.  And  yet  there  were  active  move¬ 
ments  all  night  in  front  of  her  premises  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  which  was  wild  with  ex¬ 
citement.  She  was  tbe  central  object  of  the 
commotion,  and  the  person  most  in  danger, 
guarded  by  thirty  or  forty  armed  men  of  her 
own.  Yet  she  was  not  cognizant  of  anything 
unusual  going  on !  All  her  testimony  was 
given  in  a  low,  clear,  deliberate  voice,  sweetly 
modulated.  She  seemed  to  think  that  her 
falsehoods  were  plausible  because  so  nicely 
uttered. 

Tbe  actual  fighting  and  bloodshed,  when  we 
compare  the  insurrection  to  similar  move¬ 
ments  in  the  great  European  nations,  were  in¬ 
significant.  and  we  may  be  tempted  to  speak 
of  the  few  days’  disturbance  as  a  tempest  in 
a  teapot.  But  to  those  who  were  on  the 
ground  and  “in  the  midat  of  alarms,”  tbe 
rising  was  a  very  serious  matter. 

Arms  for  the  insurrection  were  secretly  ob¬ 
tained  in  this  country,  and  clandestinely 
landed,  and  some  of  them,  as  it  turned  out, 
were  pretty  poor.  A  vivid  picture  is  given  of 
the  kind  of  men  who  were  “sharked  up”  to 
do  the  fighting.  On  the  second  day  of  the 
troubles  (January  8th)  some  of  the  prisoners 
who  were  led  in  said  they  had  had  nothing  to ' 
eat  and  were  very  hungry.  Nearly  all  (na¬ 
tives)  came  in  smiling,  and  said,  “They  meant 
no  harm !”  A  couple  of  negroes  were  in  the 
lot,  and  showing  a  double  row  of  very  white 
teeth  to  Major  Potter,  one  said,  “You  is  de 
Guvment.  ” 

Very  few  decent  natives  were  in  the  lot. 
All  the  sneak  thieves,  drunkards,  ^loafers, 
gamblers,  and  opium  smokers  in  town  seemed 
to  have  been  enlisted  for  the  war.  They  told 
all  sorts  of  stories,  and  were  about  as  guile¬ 
less  a  lot  of  liars  as  ever  assembled  in  any 


quarter  of  tbe  globe.  They  invariably  said, 
“They  meant  no  harm,”  and  declared  that 
either  Wilcox  or  Nowlein  (leaders  afterwards 
taken)  or  somebody  else,  had  compelled  them 
to  carry  a  gun. 

There  was  no  end  of  speculation  in  the  town 
on  the  subject  of  funds  for  the  revolution. 
Wild  stories  prevailed  about  one  woman  that 
had  contributed  820,000,  and  another  that  had 
given  $5,000.  These  were  utterly  wide  of  the 
truth.  And  as  to  the  arms  captured,  they 
were  very  cheap  guns,  and  are  said  to  be  of 
the  special  brand  intended  for  South  American 
revolutions. 

Thanks  to  a  kind,  overruling  providence, 
and  to  the  good  discipline  and  self-possession 
of  the  officers  and  the  citizen  troops,  the 
movement  collapsed  completely  within  two  or 
three  days,  and  may  prove  a  wholesome  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  brave  and  patriotic  little  republic 
so  prosperously  started.  The  baser  kind  never 
again  can  rule  in  Hawaii.  Clericus. 


A  McALL  MISSION  PICTURE. 

When  I  was  in  Paris  four  years  ago  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  gratify,  if  possible,  an  earnest  desire 
to  visit  one  of  the  McAll  Mission  stations,  or 
“Salles  Evangeliques,”  as  they  are  called. 
Several  years  before  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newell,  when  he  was 
in  this  country,  and  I  had  never  lost  the 
genuine  interest  in  the  work  awakened  by 
his  earnest  words. 

Upon  making  inquires  in  our  pensUrn,  we 
discovered  two  American  girls  who  had  lived 
several  years  in  Paris  and  had  assisted  in  some 
branches  of  the  work.  They  gave  us  many 
interesting  facts  in  regard  to  it,  and  they,  as 
well  as  others  whom  we  met  familiar  with  the 
different  missions,  advised  us  to  go  to  the 
“Salle  Philadelphie,"  Rue  Royale,  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  Upon  arriving  there,  we  at  first 
felt  a  little  disappointed  to  find  that  it  was 
the  aristocratic  congregation  that  assembled 
there,  but  as  it  afforded  us  our  one  opportunity 
of  bearing  Dr.  McAll  and  meeting  his  devoted 
wife,  we  never  regretted  the  decision. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  Sabbath  afternoon  in 
September  that  we  drove  down  the  Champs 
Elyses.  The  air  was  crisp,  the  sun  bright, 
and  the  avenue  so  full  of  carriages  filled  with 
gay  pleasure  seekers,  it  was  hard  to  realize 
what  day  it  was.  One  cannot  but  admire  the 
family  spirit  with  which  the  French  “Bour¬ 
geois”  celebrates  bis  holidays,  for  as  such 
Sunday  is  only  too  often  counted  by  him. 
Cabs  which  in  Amercia  would  seem  hardly 
large  enough  for  two,  would  have  father  and 
mother  and  two  or  three  children  stowed  away 
within  their  narrow  bounds,  while  the  landaus 
fairly  brimmed  over  with  “  grandp^ire,  ”  “  grand  ’  - 
mere,”  “papa,”  “maman,”  and  “des  enfants” 
without  number,  with  a  “bonne”  sandwiched 
in  between. 

We  were  very  early,  and  there  were  but  few 
present,  mostly  gathered  in  groups  and  chat¬ 
ting  near  the  door.  We  entered  and  took  our 
seats  on  the  plain  benches,  gladly  improvi>:g 
the  opportunity  to  examine  the  room  and 
watch  the  worshippers  as  they  arrived.  Plain 
people,  but  thoroughly  respectable  and  well- 
to-  do,  neither  poverty  nor  wealth  apparently 
being  represented  there.  Indeed,  we  were 
afterward  reminded  of  them  by  the  middle- 
class  congregation  which  filled  Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle  the  Sunday  morning  we  worshipped 
there. 

At  last  a  slight  rustle  of  expectancy  an¬ 
nounced  an  important  arrival,  and  three  min¬ 
isters,  accompanied  by  Dr.  McAll,  took  their 
places  upon  a  plain  platform  ornamented  by 
an  equally  plain  reading-desk,  while  Mis. 
McAll  slipped  quietly  into  ber  place  at  the 
cabinet  organ,  and  the  services  began.  A 
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reading  of  the  Scriptures  followed  the  first 
hymn,  and  from  that  time  prayer  followed 
hymn,  and  sermon  followed  sermon,  until  six 
o’clock,  without  any  variation  in  the  attitudes 
of  the  congregation  beyond  a  slight  bending 
of  the  body  and  a  reverent  bowing  of  the 
head  during  prayer  time.  Two  of  the  clergy', 
men  delivered  sermons,  the  third  made  some 
remarks,  and  the  service  was  closed  by  a  few 
tender  words  of  parting  from  Dr.  McAll.  It 
bad  been  announced  early  in  the  afternoon 
that  he  was  too  ill  to  be  present,  but  bis 
loving  heart  forbade  bis  remaining  away,  and 
he  had  come  under  promise  not  to  participate 
in  the  services. 

Of  course  we  could  understand  but  little  of 
the  drift  of  the  sermons,  but  the  speakers’ 
voices  were  pitched  in  such  high  keys,  and 
they  spoke  with  such  a  curious,  “rapidly  dis¬ 
tinct”  enunciation,  that  it  seemed  as  if  but 
slight  practice  would  train  our  ears  to  the 
understanding  of  the  foreign  tongue,  while 
their  manner  was  so  magnetic,  we  could  read¬ 
ily  understand  the  rapt  attention  paid  them 
by  the  congregation.  To  our  American  mus¬ 
cles,  accustomed  to  no  more  even  than  the 
moderate  relaxations  of  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  service,  there  was  a  decided  sense  of 
fatigue  as  we  became  convinced  that  no 
change  of  position  was  to  be  expected,  and 
without  the  genuine  interest  excited  by  our 
unique  surroundings,  the  long  sitting  would 
have  proved  wearisome,  coupled,  as  it  was, 
with  the  sad  barrier  of  the  use  of  a  foreign 
language.  Fortunately  we  did  not  know  our 
fate  until  we  were  too  deeply  interested  to  be 
affected  by  it. 

The  sweetest  memory  of  that  afternoon  has 
always  been  the  picture  of  Mrs.  McAll  as  she 
sat  at  the  cabinet  organ  during  the  prayer 
time,  for  we  confess  to  a  surreptitious  turning 
of  our  eyes  in  her  direction,  and  then  could 
not  forbear  a  second  gla’’ce.  The  reproduc¬ 
tion  upon  canvas  of  that  quaint,  old  world 
figure,  with  its  sweet,  devout  English  face, 
would  have  made  a  study  worthy  of  admira¬ 
tion  even  in  the  midst  of  the  Louvre  art  treas¬ 
ures  She  sat  before  the  organ  with  her  re¬ 
fined,  elderly  hands  crossed  before  her,  the 
delicate  fingers  resting  lightly  on  the  keys, 
the  bowed  head  framed  in  its  cottage  bonnet, 
a  modernized  copy  of  the  one  worn  in  her  be¬ 
loved  England  years  agone,  with  its  simple 
crossed  ribbon  and  modest  bunch  of  bright 
flowers  nodding  over  the  top.  The  soft  gray 
curls  upon  each  side  of  her  face  touched 
gently  the  cheeks  where  still  blooomed  the 
roses  of  her  girlhood.  Twenty  years,  she  after¬ 
ward  told  us,  she  had  lived  in  Paris,  and  the 
years  of  her  life  had  long  passed  the  half  cen¬ 
tury  line,  but  neither  time  nor  environment 
had  had  power  to  fade  the  soft  rose  tints  born 
of  her  native  English  air,  to  dispel  the  fra¬ 
grant  suggestion  of  English  lanes  and  hedge 
rows  which  clung  to  the  dainty  old  time 
garments.  The  purity  of  a  child’s  mind  was 
mirrored  in  her  face,  and  this  notwithstand¬ 
ing  a  life  of  twenty  years  in  Paris,  spent 
amongst  the  lowly  and  the  unholy. 

We  were  sorry  not  to  speak  to  Dr.  McAll 
before  we  left,  but  in  her  soft  English  voice 
she  begged  us  to  spare  him.  He  was  really 
wretchedly  ill  and  unfit  to  be  there,  but  for 
some  reason  he  had  felt  that  his  presence 
might  be  helpful  that  afternoon,  and  she  had 
not  had  the  heart  to  keep  him  at  home.  As 
we  watched  the  saintly  looking  man,  with  hie 
feeble  physique,  earnestly  speaking  with  the 
many  who  perhaps  did  not  understand  his  con¬ 
dition,  or  to  whom,  may  be,  he  had  the 
“word  in  season”  which  he  felt -constrained  to 
deliver,  we  felt  it  would  be  wrong  to  persist, 
and  we  came  away,  bringing  with  us  only  the 
unspoken,  yet  still  powerful  message  which 
hie  very  personality  seemed  to  convey. 


“YOUNG  MEN,  ANOTHER  PREACHING  THEY  | 
WANT. 

By  the  Bev.  Thomas  Hiohols. 

A  prominent  clergyman  writes  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  Century  Magazine.  To  a  hundred 
young  men,  at  that  time  his  parishioners,  he 
issued  letters  of  inquiry,  asking  them  to  state 
among  other  things  the  kind  of  preaching 
they  “liked.”'  “Want”  then,  in  the  title  of 
the  Century  article  must  be  considered  equiv¬ 
alent  to  “preference”  rather  than  “need”,  and 
it  is  upon  'the  answers  received  that  he  bases 
his  reflections. 

One  thing  will  strike  the  reader  at  the  out 
set,  viz.,  that  we  have  here  a  good  illustration 
of  the  kind  of  pastoral  treatment  that  young 
men  like.  They  like  to  be  deferred  to,  to  be 
taken  into  the  counsels  of  the  pastor,  to  feel 
that  their  opinions  are  of  weight  with  him ; 
not  to  have  everything  done  for  them  and  for 
others,  but  themselves  to  participate  in  the 
doing.  And  this  is  right,  unquestionably.  So 
long  as  it  is  Christian  young  men  who  are 
consulted,  real  power  may  be  gained  by 
seeking  their  co  operation.  This  is  the  class, 
we  may  infer,  whose  views  are  presented  in 
the  Century  article.  Their  answera  to  the  in¬ 
quiry  addressed  to  them  show  for  the  most 
part,  not  only  a  high  degree  of  intelligence, 
but  a  thoroughly  Christian  spirit,  and  we  can 
but  conclude  that  this  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  pastor  laid  the  foundation  for  suc¬ 
cessful  work  both  in  parish  and  pulpit  in 
behalf  of  the  young  men  of  that  congregation. 

When,  however,  we  pass  from  the  member 
ship  of  the  church  to  “parishioners”  merely— 
the  class  actually  specified  in  Dr.  Thwing’s 
paper — a  new  issue  confronts  us.  Doubtless 
it  is  desirable  also  to  know  their  minds,  but 
is  this  the  best  way  in  which  to  ascertain  it? 
Shall  the  pastor  write  to  them  a  letter  of  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  the  kind  of  preaching  that  they 
like?  Can  he  do  so  without  peril  to  them?  Will 
not  his  motive  be  misinterpreted?  Might  he 
not  better  form  his  opinion  from  the  kind  of 
preaching  that  this  class  listen  to  attentively, 
the  kind  that  they  come  to  hear,  and  that  is 
blessed  of  God  in  the  conversion  here  and 
there  of  individuals  among  them,  by  render¬ 
ing  them  thoughtful,  by  arousing  their  con 
sciences,  and  by  pressing  home  upon  them 
the  great  issues  of  life? 

Not  what  the  unconverted  hearer  “likes,” 
but  what  will  do  him  good,  is  the  question 
Christian  young  men  may  be  consulted  be¬ 
cause  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  they 
are  already  convinced  of  this,  and  because  it 
is  desirable  not  only  to  enlist  their  sympathy, 
but  to  become  possessed  of  information  which 
they  alone  can  furnish.  Why  should  the  non- 
Christian  young  man  be  approached  in  the 
matter?  Suppose  that  he  likes  just  what  be 
ought  not  to  hear,  is  this  to  be  served  up  to 
him  notwithstanding?  Does  the  physician 
consult  the  patient  as  to  the  remedies  he 
shall  prescribe,  or  does  he  consult  bis  own 
diagnosis  of  the  case  and  the  medical  author¬ 
ities?  I  think  I  should  feel  that  I  had  cheap¬ 
ened  religion  in  asking  the  young  men  of  my 
parish  generally  what  kind  of  preaching  they 
like. 

And  even  the  advice  of  the  Christian  young 
man  on  this  point  must  be  followed  cautious¬ 
ly.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  mixture  of 
motives  in  his  decisions.  While  the  pastor 
may  be  helped  by  enlisting  his  cooperation, 
it  must  be  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  there  is  a  higher  tribunal,  after  all,  to 
which  appeal  must  be  made.  The  advice  of 
the  young  man  in  some  instances  may  serve 
most  effectively  in  the  way  of  warning.  Know¬ 
ing  the  young  man’s  associates,  the  pastor 
may  say:  “I  understand  better  where  that 
opinion  comes  from  than  the  person  who  ad¬ 


vances  it.  The  echo  of  another .  voice  is  un¬ 
mistakable  in  it.”  Knowing  the  young  man’s 
temperament,  be  may  say:  “This  opinion  is 
given  as  a  matter  of  sober  judgment,  but  the 
traces  of  impulsiveness  and  self-will  in  it  are 
not  to  be  concealed.  ” 

The  point  to  be  considered  after  all  is.  What 
are  the  teachings  of  experience.  What  kind 
of  preaching  to  young  men  (and  to  all 
classes)  has  been  most  honored  of  Ood  in  pro¬ 
ducing  results?  And  may  there  not  be  much 
truth  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  John 
Hall  years  ago  that  too  much  class  preaching 
is  injurious.  Young  men  are  most  likely  to 
be  benefited  by  the  message  that  is  best 
adapted  to  the  congregation  at  large. 

Still  further,  back  of  experience  lies  the 
plain  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God.  As  to  the 
matter  of  preaching  (and  many  of  the  answers 
to  Dr.  Thwing’s  letters  deal  almost  exclusively 
with  that)  we  are  to  be  governed  ultimately 
by  Him  whose  commission  we  bear.  What  is 
the  preaching  which  he  bids  us  employ?  To 
be  diverted  from  this  by  reason  of  what 
young  men,  or  any  class  of  hearers  tell  us 
ihat  they  like,  would  be  seriously  to  compro¬ 
mise  our  office  and  to  bring  disaster  upon  the 
gospel. 

SOCIOLOGY  TS  SOCIALISM. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Congregational 
Club  of  New  York  and  vicinity  the  Rev.  Dr. 
M.  M.  G.  Dana,  formerly  of  Lowell,  Mass., 
made  the  following  distinction  between  the  two : 

Socialism,  now  so  popular,  designates  really 
a  programme,  while  Sociology  is  both  a 
philosophy  of  human  welfare  and  the  science 
of  society.  There  are  severe  indictments 
against  the  latter  that  Socialism  is  constantly 
reiterating,  and  drastic  measures  are  proposed 
to  right  the  social  wrongs  complained  of.  But 
Socialists  are  constantly  making  the  mistake 
of  prescribing  social  remedies,  without  patient¬ 
ly  and  scientifically  studying  the  social  condi¬ 
tion.  They  forget,  too,  that  time  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  all  social  change,  and  that  the 
betterment  of  human  society  has  only  been  re¬ 
alized  by  the  cooperative  working  of  many 
ameliorative  forces.  Too  generally  have  So¬ 
cialists,  by  their  revolutionary  projects  and 
unscientific  baste,  given  occasion  to  the  feel¬ 
ing  now  so  rife,  and  which  has  bad  a  disas¬ 
trous  influence,  that  Socialism  as  unfolded  and 
urged  by  its  foremost  advocates,  is  sometbing 
managed  rather  than  studied,  and  that  these 
leaders  are  astute  but  not  honest,  clever  but 
not  candid,  dabsters  practically  at  schemes 
and  scheming,  while  averse  to  the  recognition 
of  facts  and  economic  laws,  and  unwilling  to 
admit  that  there  are  limitations  to  human 
knowledge.  Socialists  overlook  the  fact 
that  right  living  in  the  most  difficult  of  all 
things  for  the  average  man,  that  more,  pay  is 
not  the  cure  all  for  the  ills  of  which  wage- 
earners  complain.  Manhood  must  count  for 
far  more,  and  a  larger,  ampler  life  is  the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  greatest  need.  Socialists  in  all  their 
theorizing  mistake  by  attributing  too  much 
potency  to  environment.  Bad  beliefs  make  bad 
men  and  bad  peoples.  Renaissances  or  revolu¬ 
tions  are  only  the  access  of  new  truths  supply¬ 
ing  higher  impulses  to  men’s  energies  and  no¬ 
bler  ideals  to  men’s  souls.  It  is  the  province 
of  Sociology  to  study  the  problems  and  phe¬ 
nomena  of  evolution,  and  it  aims  to  create 
social  conditions  which  shall  be  just  and  bene¬ 
ficent. 


A  new  chapter  of  the  Brotherhood  of  An¬ 
drew  and  Philip  was  organized  Thursday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  2lBt.  in  the  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church,  West  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York 
City  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Sample,  pastor).  The  local 
union  of  New  York  and  vicinity  now  comprises 
thirty  active  chapters.  a.  e.  m. 
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March  7.  1805. 


THE  EyANGEfJST, 


CHUBCH  POUTICS. 

The  growth  of  political  methoda  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  church  affairs  has  been  rapid  in  the 
last  few  years,  and  has  always  been  an  evil 
development  that  called  for  drastic  treat¬ 
ment.  There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the 
memory  Of  our  older  men  when  there  has 
been,  to  apeak  plainly,  so  much  adroit  "wire¬ 
pulling”  or  quiet  "pipe-laying”  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  "  body  politic”  as  there  is  to-day.  The 
new  "Bureau”  of  the  Assembly  is  now  busy 
with  the  constitution,  organization,  and  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  coming  session.  The  next 
Moderator  is  on  the  "slate,”  with  the  rudimen¬ 
tary  committees  fairly  outlined.and  final  action 
on  certain  important  matteis,  together  with 
"new  business”  in  the  interest  of  conservative 
control  of  the  Church,  has  already  been  de¬ 
termined.  Gentle  hints  are  dropped  with  the 
frequency  of  snowflakes  over  all  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  that  certain  things  are  vital,  sure  to 
come  up,  and  that  delegations  from  "that  par¬ 
ticular  Presbytery”  in  favor  of  the  "accepted 
policy”  are  expected  and  will  be  heartily  wel¬ 
comed  to  marked  places  on  the  committees. 
So  the  barbed  wire  fences  are  being  run 
around  the  sacred  majority  through  whom 
alone  "the  Church  speaks”  against  trespass  by 
the  outside  minority.  So  while  men  sleep  the 
“enemy"  lays  traps  for  the  guileless  and  open- 
hearted.  “Heretics,”  says  a  high  Catholic 
authority,  "are  easily  managed,  because  a 
mind  hospitable  to  new  truth  is  never  suffi¬ 
ciently  on  its  guard.  ” 

There  are  two  reasons  for  calling  attention 
to  this  state  of  things  in  our  Church  to-day: 
one  to  advertise  the  Church  politicians  that 
secrecy  is  quite  gratuitous.  If  the  astute  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  “official  paper”  were  to  spread  the 
contents  of  the  Bureau  "slate'*  in  full  in  his 
columns,  there  might  be  less  pleasure  in  the 
conclave  itself,  but  no  more  real  disclosure  of 
what  is  going  on.  And  the  freedom  from  all 
restraint  thus  early  would  bring  every  mus¬ 
cle.  all  forces  into  instant  play,  so  that  our 
next  “convention”  could  be  rehearsed  in  ad¬ 
vance.  even  to  the  nominating  speeches  and 
the  Moderator’s  encyclical.  Then  the  fifty  or 
sixty  thousand  dollars  of  expense  could  be 
carried  over  to  the  charity  account  and  the 
actual  session  of  the  “  body  politic"  omitted. 
The  other  reason,  not  less  cogent,  if  not  so  in¬ 
stantly  apparent,  is  the  present  condition  of 
Tamiii.my  Hall.  The  methods  by  which  it 
ruled  the  city  had  one  defect.they  disgusted  the 
people  and  the  people  spoke.  There  is  a  limit  to 
the  successful  working  of  rule  by  ring  or 
clique  methods  anywhere.  In  the  Presby- 
teriaj^  Church  that  limit  will  be  touched 
soonhr  than  some  "officials”  now  surmise. 
And  we  beg  to  remind  the  politicians  of  the 
Church  that  there  is  wrath  in  store  for  them 
more  great  and  far-reaching  than  they  seem 
to  think,  that  offensive  par tizansh ip  in  Church 
affairs  is  doomed  to  something  more  than 
qui^  reprobation.  It  will  be  repudiated  and 
exterminated  with  an  emphasis  that  will  echo 
all  round  the  horizon. 

There  is  another  thing  to  be  also  remem¬ 
bered.  It  is  the  imbecility  of  such  a  policy, 
the  essential  feebleness  of  the  attempt  to  gov¬ 
ern  a  church  by  committees,  to  direct  its  doc¬ 
trinal  development  by  deliverances,  to  guide 
its  momentum  by  resolutions.  The  careful¬ 
ness  to  secure  certain  results  by  majority 
votes,  to  suppress  the  voice  of  an  intelligent 


minority  by  refusing  it  representation,  to 
gather  up  into  a  single  hand  the  reins  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  to  centralize  authority  and  concen¬ 
trate  all  powers  of  administration,  is  a  miser¬ 
able  expedient  and  results  from  the  delusions 
of  the  personally  ambitious.  The  weaknesses 
of  men  come  out  most  clearly  and  with  more 
disastrous  consequences  when  they  are  the 
vehicles  of  what  ought  to  be  a  vital  and  ex¬ 
alted  force.  When  a  man  works  for  himself 
through  a  party  under  guise  or  illusion  of 
working  for  God  and  right,  he  becomes  a 
moral  offence  without  fully  realizing  what 
has  befallen  him.  No  Church  is  advanced 
by  such  men  or  profited  by  such  methods. 
Half  a  dozen  bishops  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
may  join  to  issue  a  partisan  declaration  of 
policy,  and  the  Church  paper  may  cry  aloud : 
"The  Church  has  spoken;  that  settles  it!” 
Yet  the  word  of  one  who  stands  on  such  high 
ground  as  the  large-minded  Bishop  of  New 
York,  pricks  this  pretentious  bubble  and  it 
vanishes  into  air.  It  matters  not  who  or  what 
sort  of  men  undertake  to  enforce  themselves 
or  their  views  upon  the  whole  Church,  their 
judgment  is  gone  before,  their  discomfiture  is 
foreordained  by  the  Maker  of  man’s  minds, 
the  Father  of  light  and  liberty. 

Now  that  our  Presbyteries  are  about  to  meet 
once  more  the  advances  of  the  official  poll 
tician.  it  seems  best  to  forewarn  them  of  his 
honeyed  words  and  his  bitter  soul.  Stand 
him  up  for  inquest  and  inspection.  Who  is 
this  zealous  gentleman  of  leisure  that  kindly 
offers  to  take  the  burden  of  responsibility  off 
his  brethren  and  do  the  right  thing  in  their 
stead  and  for  ends  that  they  may  not  approve? 
What  is  this  impersonal,  soulless  thing  called 
"The  Assembly”  that  is  set  upas  the  head  and 
heart  of  our  living  brotherhood,  which  is  put 
forward  as  a  “wooden  horse”  with  a  “commit 
tee”  or  clique  in  itr  bowels,  on  pretence  of 
governing  our  seminaries  and  "unifying  our 
church  life”?  Let  the  manipulating  machinery 
of  our  Church  courts  be  treated  with  frank¬ 
ness  and  decision.  Let  the  "rat  in  the  statue” 
be  destroyed  first  and  then  our  worship  of 
such  idols  forever  abjured  ! 


DR.  HOGE'S  JUBILEE. 

The  jubilee  of  Dr.  Moses  D.  Hoge  in  Bich- 
mond,  Va. ,  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  these  days 
of  change.  Fifty  years  of  the  Second  Church, 
with  but  one  pastor,  whom  it  still  holds  in 
highest  esteem  and  whom  the  whole  city  de¬ 
lights  to  honor!  This  brings  out  a  family 
characteristic.  In  1845  Dr.  Hoge  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  still  reigned  as  a  prince  of  the  pul¬ 
pit,  "walking  through  High  Street  once  a  day 
to  keep  the  town  in  order,”  and  the  brilliant 
son  of  bis  brother,  the  President  of  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Athens  of  that  State,  was  an  object 
of  State  pride  and  of  deep  and  wide  personal 
interest  and  affection.  His  grandfather,  Moses 
Hoge,  long  presided  at  Hampden  Sidney  Col¬ 
lege,  where  he  was  succeeded,  we  believe,  by 
yet  another  son.  These  were  men  of  might, 
positive,  popular,  and  enduring.  For  all  his 
years  of  toil  and  almost  uninterrupted  preach¬ 
ing  in  Richmond,  Dr.  Hoge  seems  to  be  in  his 
prime,  bolding  three  services  each  Sabbath 
and  commanding  his  great  congregations  by 
his  mental  vigor,  spiritual  force,  and  mag¬ 
netic  speech,  as  if  it  were  "a  fresh  man  every 
time.  ”  There  is  hardly  a  parallel  case  within 
the  great  Church  which  he  represents,  nor 
indeed  in  any  other.  The  man  seems  to  be 
utterly  beyond  exhaustion,  with  nerves  of 
steel  that  are  yet  sensitive  as  harp-strings,  re¬ 
sponsive  to  the  lighest  touch,  harmonious  to 
highest  truth,  capable  of  infinite  expression. 
Those  who  know  Dr.  Hoge  best  admire  and 
love  him  most.  May  be  live  and  labor,  for  he 
could  not  be  idle,  yet  many,  many  years ! 


AN  EYEBLASTINO  GOSPEL. 

As  things  go  npw  each  generation  is  obliged 
to  prepare  an  "Art  Loan”  to  enable  its  own 
sons  and  daughters  to  understand  the  life  of 
their  grandparents.  Swifter  than  the  fiight 
of  the  world  through  space  appears  to  be  the 
social  and  industrial  progress  of  the  race. 
Those  who  are  in  middle  life  look  back  with 
amazement  to  inquire  what  has  become  of  the 
environment  familiar  to  their  youth. 

Edward  Atkinson  tells  us  that  every  one  of 
the  great  inventions  which  excited  admiration 
in  our  first  World’s  Fair,  in  the  fifties,  has 
long  since  gone  to  the  junk  pile.  Half  of  what 
was  shown  at  the  Centennial  is  already  in  the 
museum  of  curios,  and  not  a  few  of  the  mar¬ 
vels  of  our  very  late  Columbian  Exposition  are 
already  “back  numbers”  in  their  special  de¬ 
partments.  The  world  itself  seems  to  be  in  a 
state  of  flux,  and  opinions,  creeds,  and  visions 
of  the  soul  would  appear  to  be  of  all  things 
the  least  permanent  and  most  likely  to  fade 
from  view. 

But  both  John  and  Paul  insist  that  the  Word 
they  preach  is  none  other  than  "the  everlast¬ 
ing  Gospel.  ”  It  has  not  been  explored,  under¬ 
stood,  or  apprehended,  but  it  will  never  pass 
away.  It  will  unfold  its  truths  and  enlarge 
the  horizon  of  its  adherents,  but  it  will  not  be 
changed  or  superseded.  Like  some  granite 
headland  in  some  vast  estuary,  the  Gospel 
should  stand  forever  unmoved  amid  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  tides,  the  roaring  and  the  mur¬ 
muring  of  rivers  on  their  way  to  the  sea. 

Empires  that  were  not  born  when  these 
words  were  penned  have  risen  and  decayed 
and  passed  into  ancient  history ;  but  the  rude 
pictures  of  Gospel  stories  which  one  finds  in 
the  catacombs  of  Rome,  shine  upon  us  to  day 
from  jewelled  windows  in  our  gieatest  cathe¬ 
drals.  The  word  of  comfort  cut  upon  the  slab 
behind  which  Priscilla  slept  "In  Peace,”  brings 
sweet  relief  to  many  a  mother  bending  over 
the  daughter’s  tomb  in  western  lands  to-day. 
The  same  consolations  that  were  spoken  in  the 
house  of  mourning  then  are  spoken  now,  and 
the  last  farewell  to  the  dying  then  is  the  part¬ 
ing  word  of  hope  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying 
to-day. 

The  Word  of  God  has  already  proven  itself 
not  a  mere  step  by  which  to  reach  something 
above  and  beyond  itself,  but  as  the  very  home 
of  the  soul,  in  which  it  finds  unbroken  rest. 
It  survives  all  other  faiths  as  the  s<ar  survives 
the  candle.  It  has  in  it  the  life  of  the  immor¬ 
tal  Christ.  It  is  not  something  pertaining  to 
an  age  or  a  period  of  development.  It  is  for 
our  time  as  it  was  for  Paul’s,  and  it  will  be 
fur  all  times  as  He  himself  said,  "world  with¬ 
out  end.  Amen.” 


The  interesting  letter  from  the  Rev.  Gilbert 
Reid,  which  will  be  found  on  another  page, 
tells  of  matters  as  they  were  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Our  weekly  view  Around  the  Horizon 
has  kept  our  readers  informed  of  the  march  of 
affairs  since  then,  but  all  such  reviews  of 
necessity  lack  the  close  touch  upon  facts 
which  is  possessed  by  one  on  the  ground. 
The  deep  interest  of  Mr.  Reid’s  article  is  in 
the  view  it  gives  of  the  mission  field  under 
these  exciting  circumstances. 


The  New  York  Sunday-school  Association 
will  hold  its  regular  monthly  meeting  in  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church  on  West  Fifty- 
seventh  Street,  near  Seventh  Avenue,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  March  11th,  at  8  P.  M.  Dr.  Schauffier 
will  give  the. address,  on.  Egypt,  its  Temples 
and  Tombs.  The  address  will  be  illustrated 
with  stereopticon  views  taken  by  himself  last 
winter  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  The 
lecture  is  free  to  all. 


Mafoh  7,  1896. 
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JOHN  HNOX  AND  MART  STUART. 

We  print  on  our  first  page,  in  faithful  foe 
simile,  as  to  the  typography  and  English  of 
the  time,  the  Great  Reformer’s  own  account 
of  hit  interview  with  the  beautiful  Mary 
Stuart— an  episode  of  those  times  of  turbulent 
controversy  that  has  come  down  to  us  in  both 
picture  and  story.  Knox  is  often  described  as 
a  good,  but  very  ambitious  man ;  one  not  over 
scrupulous  as  to  methods;  whereas  those  who 
have  studied  his  life  closely  hold  that  he 
reached  his  high  position  by  tbe  stress  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived  and  the  urgency  of 
those  who  could  but  know  his  learning  and 
aptitudes,  rather  than  through  any  cherished 
purpose  of  bis  own  to  make  a  figure  in  the 
world.  He  followed  duty,  and  that,  and 
nothing  more,  nothing  less,  is  the  key  to  his 
career. 

He  was  born  at  Gifford,  in  East  Lothian,  in 
1505,  and  completed  his  course  of  education 
at  the  University  of  St  Andrew’s  in  1524.  He 
was  ordained  a  priest  in  advance  of  the  canon¬ 
ical  age.  Always  studious,  his  knowledge  of 
Holy  Scripture  and  of  the  Fathers  was  unu¬ 
sually  thorough.  Meantime  he  was  alive  to 
the  questions  agitating  Europe,  and  a  half 
dozen  years  later  he  felt  constrained  to  make 
a  distinct  avowal  of  his  Protestantism.  This 
was  in  1542,  and  the  step  necessitated  his 
withdrawal  as  teacher  at  St.  Andrew’s  and 
his  retirement  for  safety  to  the  house  of  a 
friend  at  Longniddry,  where  the  ruins  of 
“Knox’s  Kirk”  are  still  pointed  out.  His 
caution  was  not  excessive.  George  Wishart, 
his  dear  friend,  was  tried  for  heresy  March 
Ist,  and  burned  to  death,  after  six  hours  of 
agony,  March  28,  1545.  Tbe  castle  of  St. 
Andrew’s  was  captured  by  the  French  in  July, 
1547,  and  Knox  among  others,  taken  prisoner. 
He  was  condemned  to  the  galleys  and  chained 
to  the  oar.  Here  his  hardships  were  terrible 
and  only  his  firm  faith  sustained  him  through 
sickness  and  untold  suffering.  He  was  liber¬ 
ated  early  in  1549,and  making  his  way  to  Eng¬ 
land,  though  unordained  as  a  Protestant  min¬ 
ister,  he  was  sent  by  Cranmer  to  preach  at  Ber¬ 
wick,  just  out  of  Scotland.  There  he  made 
many  converts.  Cited  by  Tunstall,  he  de¬ 
fended  tbe  cause  of  tbe  Reformation  so  ably 
that  he  was  appointed  one  of  Edward’s  chap¬ 
lains,  where  be  was  in  full  royal  favor  — hav¬ 
ing  declined  a  bishopric — at  the  time  of  the 
king’s  death  in  1553.  The  accession  of  Mary 
tbe  same  year  made  England  a  dangerous 
place  for  Knox,  and  he  passed  over  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
Calvin  and  other  Reformers.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  or  two  quiet  visits  to  England, 
Knox  spent  his  time  in  preaching.  He  was 
pastor  of  the  English  church  in  Geneva  for 
two  years,  the  most  peaceful  of  his  life,  and 
perhaps  the  most  enjoyable,  his  wife  being 
with  him. 

The  prospects  of  the  Reformation  brighten¬ 
ing.  Knox  left  Geneva  for  Scotland,  January, 

1559,  despite  the  price  on  his  head  there.  He 
was  refused  passage  through  England  by 
Elizabeth,  who  had  just  come  to  the  throne. 
But  he  did  not  turn  back.  His  preaching  at 
Perth  was  followed  by  an  insurrection.  He 
was  forbidden  to  preach  at  St.  Andrew’s, 
June  9th,  but  preached  there  with  the  great 
er  fervor  on  June  10th  and  following  days. 
Knox  was  formally  ordained  at  Edinburgh  in 

1560,  and  his  power  and  influence  may  be  said 
to  have  increased  until  the  day  of  his  death, 
in  his  sixty-seventh  year.  Even  while  yet  a 
student  at  St.  Andrew’s  John  Major  taught 
him  that  councils  are  above  popes,  and  that 
nations  give  authority  to  kings,  and  hence 
perhaps  his  carriage  throughout  bis  inter¬ 
views  with  the  aspiring  Mary  Stuart,  who,  on 
the  death  o  he  husband  Francis  II.  of 


France,  returned  to  Scotland  in  the  year  1561. 
Says  an  accepted  writer:  “Young,  gay,  de¬ 
voted  to  Rome,  it  is  easy  to  understand  ho^ 
unpalatable  she  must  have  found  Scotland 
after  France,  how  impossible  it  was  that  she 
could  find  much  to  attract  her  sympathy  in 
the  Protestant  leaders.  On  the  other  hand, 
remembering  with  what  pains  and  toil  the 
Reformation  had  been  achieved,  with  what 
horror  the  possible  restoration  of  the  corrup¬ 
tion  and  tyranny  which  had  been  overthrown 
would  be  contemplated,  it  is  equally  easy  to 
understand  that  Knox  and  his  associates  could 
hardly  be  prepared  to  see  their  work  undone 
by  a  girl  of  nineteen,  however  charming  and 
beautiful.”  We  may  think  Knox’s  language  to 
Mary  unduly  harsh ;  he  himself  said  on  his 
death -bed:  “I  know  that  many  have  com¬ 
plained  of  my  too  great  severity,  but  God 
knows  that  my  mind  was  always  void  of 
hatred  to  the  persons  of  those  against  whom 
I  thundered  my  severest  judgments.  ”  Mary 
had  won  over  many  of  the  Protestant  nobles 
to  her  side,  and  Knox  had  come  to  an  open 
rupture  with  the  Earl  of  Murray,  whom  he 
had  regarded  as  a  pillar  of  truth,  on  her  ac¬ 
count.  Such  was  the  situation  when  this 
historic  encounter  took  place. 


SARATOGA  LETTER. 

We  are  still  in  a  white  world,  and  to-day 
the  snowflakes  are  falling  as  steadily  as  if  this 
was  but  the  beginning  of  winter,  instead  of 
near  its  close.  The  drifts  still  are  piled  be¬ 
side  the  roads  like  white  walls,  and  the  heads 
of  the  mountains  are  veiled  in  white.  Tbe 
charms  of  winter  in  this  northern  climate  are 
not  capricious,  but  bold  their  own  as  stead¬ 
fastly  as  do  the  beauties  of  the  summer  season. 

The  Sanitarium  numbers  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cuy- 
ler  again  in  the  family  circle,  and  we  feel 
greatly  indebted  to  Mrs.  Cuyler’s  presence 
here  this  winter  for  insuring  us  so  many  of 
Dr.  Cuyler’s  brief  visits.  It  has  been  a  great 
pleasure,  also,  to  have  Mrs.  Cuyler  a  perma¬ 
nent  member  of  the  household  for  the  past 
months,  and  her  thoughtfulness  for  others 
and  sweet  unselfishness  has  won  all  hearts. 

Sunday  morning  Dr.  Cuyler  preached  in  the 
Methodist  church  on  the  subject  of  “Follow¬ 
ing  Christ  Fully,”  as  exemplified  by  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Caleb.  In  the  evening  we  bad  the 
rare  treat  of  a  short  service  in  the  parlor  of 
the  Sanitarium,  conducted  by  Dr.  Cuyler  for 
those  patients  who  are  unable  to  attend 
church.  All  who  were  able  to  attend  most 
gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege,  and 
the  service  was  peculiarly  tender  and  im¬ 
pressive.  Dr.  Cuyler’s  text  was  chosen  from 
the  fiftieth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  part  of  the  tenth 
verse:  “Who  is  among  you  that  feareth  the 
Lord,  that  walketh  in  darkness  and  hath  no 
light?  Let  him  trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
and  stay  upon  his  God.”  The  short  discourse 
upon  this  theme  most  admirably  fulfilled  its 
purpose  of  bringing  comfort  and  courage  into 
the  hearts  of  those  who  are  in  the  shadow 
land  of  illness  and  are  longing  to  return  to 
active  life  and  its  duties  once  more. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Miller  paid  us  a  flying  visit  recent¬ 
ly,  and  his  many  friends  here  were  glad  to 
welcome  him.  As  he  spent  an  hour  with  Dr. 
Cuyler,  one  could  not  but  reflect  what  influ¬ 
ence  and  what  power  for  good  were  wielded 
by  the  pens  of  these  two  men  who  are  known 
in  all  the  English  speaking  world. 

Mrs.  Louise  Seymour  Houghton  also  was 
among  the  recent  guests  here  at  tbe  Sani¬ 
tarium.  Her  welcome  is  always  awaiting  her, 
and  she,  too,  is  one  of  the  writers  whose  in¬ 
fluence  is  far  wider  than  can  be  measured. 
And  in  connection  with  this,  let  me  say  how 
greatly  her  serial  story  now  running  in  the 
columns  of  The  Evangelist  is  being  enjoyed 


by  your  readers  here.  It  brings  w  elot^  to 
us  tbe  humanity  of  Christ,  tbe  manrell^sly 
beautiful  and  tender  human  aide  of  His  narare, 
that  there  is  a  peculiar  charm  about  the  story 
that  many  another  representation  of  Christ’s 
life  upon  earth  lacks.  Pictures  of  that  hum¬ 
ble  home,  blessed  by  the  presence  of  tbe 
Christ,  linger  in  one’s  memory  after  the  page 
is  turned.  And  those  who  know  Mrs.  Hough¬ 
ton,  her  life  of  unselfishness  and  close  follow¬ 
ing  in  the  footsteps  of  Him  who  went  about 
doing  good ;  those  who  have  felt  the  uplift  of 
her  sympathy,  and  have  been  cheered  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  her  helpfulness,  can  read  the 
sceret  of  her  successful  interpretation  of  the 
Master’s  life. 

In  tbe  family  worship  here  at  tbe  Sani¬ 
tarium,  frequently  conducted  by  Dr.  Cuyler 
when  he  is  with  us,  and  at  other  times  most 
acceptably  by  the  chaplain,  the  Rev.  H.  -M. 
Simpson,  a  new  hymnal  has  been  ad<^ted. 
It  is  compiled  by  Mr.  Edwin  Bedell,  and  ia 
called  Tbe  Church  Hymnary.  Many  of  the 
old  favorites  are  retained,  many  new  hymns 
added,  and  it  is  with  especial  pleasure  that 
we  find  that  exquisite  poem  of  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson’s,  “Like  a  cradle  rocking,  rocking,” 
inserted  among  the  hymns.  It  is  a  beautiful 
thought,  well  wrought  out,  and  deserves  this 
place  in  our  hymnology.  The  first  morning 
that  the  book  was  in  use,  Mr.  Bedell  himself 
officiated  at  the  organ.  It  will  probably  so<hi 
find  its  place  in  popular  favor,  for  those  who 
should  know  give  this  compilation  warm 
praise.  M.  E.  P. 

SYNODICAL.  CONVBNTION  IN  lUINOIS. 

With  a  view  to  drawing  closer  together  tbe 
missionary  forces  of  tbe  State  of  Illinois,  the 
Synod  at  its  last  meeting  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee  representing  all  the  Presbyteries  of  the 
Synod  to  arrange  for  a  conference  to  be  held 
not  later  than  tbe  middle  of  May.  This  com¬ 
mittee  met  at  tbe  call  of  its  Chairman,  tbe 
Rev.  Thomas  C.  Hall,  at  Bloomington,  and 
there  arranged  for  the  holding  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  on  April  80th  and  May  1st  and  2nd.  A 
very  hearty  invitation  was  extended  by  Peoria 
to  make  use  of  tbe  Tabernacle  that  is  still 
standing  there,  and  which  was  erected  for  the 
holding  of  the  revival  meeting  under  Mr. 
Chapman.  The  convention  is  to  be  entirely 
missionary  in  character.  Tbe  Home  and 
Foreign  causes,  the  education  of  the  Freed- 
men,  and  allied  subjects  will  be  those  pre¬ 
sented.  A  tentative  programme  was  arranged, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  Dr.  Withrow,  Mr.  Speer, 
Dr.  John  Hall,  Mr.  Penfleld,  and  many  others 
will  be  present  and  speak  on  missionary  themes. 

Tbe  convention  will  open  with  a  devotional 
meeting  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  and  a  great 
popular  meeting  in  tbe  evening,  to  which  tbe 
young  peoples’  societies  and  tbe  ladies’  aux¬ 
iliaries  will  be  particularly  invited.  Much  is 
hoped  from  this  convention  in  the  way  of 
arousing  the  whole  Synod  to  an  increased  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  bringing  together  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  State  with  common  purpose  and 
common  inspiration  for  vital  quickening  in 
the  work. 

Delegates  will  be  able  to  reach  tbe  conven¬ 
tion  at  reduced  rates,  and  arrangements  will 
be  made  in  Peoria  for  extremely  reasonable 
accommodations.  It  will  be  a  delegated  body, 
but  all  church  oiganizations  are  inyited  to 
send  delegates,  and  the  number  of  delegates 
will  not  be  limited.  It  is  hoped  that  the  at¬ 
tendance  will  be  very  large,  and  the  conven¬ 
tion  a  thoroughly  inspiring  occasion. 

Pastor  Lester  of  Shortsville,  N.  Y.,  speaks 
very  highly  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  Edward  Kim¬ 
ball  in  extinguishing  the  debt  that  has  so  long 
hung  over  bis  church.  Mr.  Kimball  is  a  vet¬ 
eran  in  the  good  cause,  as  our  readers  are  aware. 


THE  MASTER'S  TOUCH. 

[Dear  Dr.  Field:  In  reading  Dr.  Cuyler’s 
article,  “Gkwl’a  Fatherly  Discipline.”  I  am 
'Strongly  reminded  of  the  following  beautiful 
poem  by  Dr.  Bonar,  which  I  hope  you  may  be 
able  to  find  room  for  in  The  Evangelist.] 

In  the  still  air  the  music  lies  unheard, 

In  the  rough  marble  beauty  hides  unseen; 

To  wake  the  music  and  the  beauty,  needs 
The  Master’s  touch,  the  Sculptor’s  chisel  keen. 

Great  Master,  touch  us  with  Thy  skillful  hand. 

Let  not  the  music  that  is  in  us  die; 

Great  Sculptor,  hew  and  polish  us,  nor  let. 

Hidden  and  lost.  Thy  form  within  us  lie. 

Spare  not  the  stroke,  do  with  us  as  Thou  wilt. 

Let  there  be  naught  unfinished,  broken,  marre<l; 

Complete  Thy  purpose,  that  we  may  become 
Thy  perfect  image,  O  our  God  and  Lord  ! 

BaI/Timore.  Md. 

NEEDED— A  NEW  TESTAMENT  HAVING  A 

parallel  pronunciation  column. 

Every  word  entered  for  definition  in  ap¬ 
proved  dictionaries  whose  pronunciation  is  not 
evident,  is  repeated  with  every  available  de¬ 
sire  to  make  clear  its  true  sound  and  accent. 
Silent  letters  are  omitted  and  others  are  in¬ 
troduced  if  more  conformable  to  the  accepted 
pronunciation,  even  to  the  use  of  those 
having  dots,  dashes,  and  curves.  Syllables 
also  are  divided  by  means  of  the  hyphen,  and 
the  proper  one  is  accented.  This  system  of 
respelling  has  become  indispensable  in  lexicog¬ 
raphy,  for  procuring  a  uniform  pronunciation 
of  the  language. 

In  regard  to  our  large  and  ever  increasing 
foreign  populatwpi,  now  numbering  about  10,- 
000,000  souls,  with  a  yearly  increase  also  of 
350,000  more,  it  seems  reasonable  that  such  a 
publication  as  is  proposed  in  the  title,  would 
be  of  the  greatest  possible  service.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  should  the  New  Testament  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  way,  containing  the  lexicographic 
helps  in  one  column,  and  the  text  in  an  op¬ 
posite  column,  prefaced  by  a  few  pages  con¬ 
taining  some  of  the  rudiments  of  the  language, 
especially  a  pictorial  alphabet  in  which  each 
letter  would  be  illustrated  by  a  cut  of  some 
very  familiar  object  to  lend  assistance  in 
learning  it  and  its  sound  value ;  that  in  such 
a  book  would  be  embodied  three  of  the  great¬ 
est  needs  of  the  immigrant  class— linguistic, 
educational,  and  religious  instruction.  Then 
there  would  be  one  book  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  especially  adjusted  to  the  needs  and 
within  easy  access  of  the  most  unlearned. 

A  preparatory  work  like  this  would  open  a 
new  and  rare  opportunity  for  aggressive  and 
enterprising  Christian  work  among  our  for¬ 
eign  population.  Upon  the  docks,  in  railroad 
stations,  eating  houses,  and  kindred  places 
should  be  posted  tablets  in  a  score  or  more  of 
the  principal  languages  spoken  by  immigrants 
(the  inscriptions  being  identical  with  that  on 
the  front  cover  of  each  book).  He  makes 
America  to  Prosper.  With  books  at  hand  at 
nominal  prices,  attention  would,  be  attracted 
and  a  fruitful  and  satisfactory  Gospel  work  be¬ 
gun.  The  educational  benefits  might  also  take 
prominence  by  having  other  tablets  to  sig¬ 
nify,  “Read  English  quickly.” 

In  conclusion,  is  it  not  “high  time”  for  such 
a  publication  and  system  of  advertising? 
Would  it  not  be  on  the  line  of  preparing  the 
way  and  making  the  paths  straight,  removing 
the  stumbling  stones  and  bringing  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Light  to  the  very  portals  and  en¬ 
trances  of  this,  our  beloved  and  highly  fa¬ 
vored  country.  The  plans  are  fully  developed  ; 
manuscripts  are  in  hand ;  the  enterprise  has 
been  highly  recommended  by  representative 
Christian  workers  at  home  and  abroad.  Shall 
the  work  be  retarded  for  want  of  capital? 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  names  of 

hose  who  have  variedly  commended  with 


thoughtfulness  the  phases  of  the  ^enterprise : 
the  Rev.  C.  E.  Knox,  D.D. ,  President  German 
Theological  Seminary,  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey  ; 
the  Rev.  Robert  S.  MacArtbur,  D.  D. ,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  S.  Hastings,  D.  D. ,  Secretary  A.  C.  Ar¬ 
nold,  Secretary  R.R.  McBurney,  the  Rev.  George 
Alexander,  D.  D.,  New  York  ;  Dr  James  B.  Bell, 
Secretary  Joshua  Coit,  H.  L.  Hastings,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  ;  the  Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie, 
D.D.  :  the  Rev.  D.  N.  Beach,  Prof.  D.  G. 
Lyons,  Prof.  J.  T.  Childs,  Cambridge ;  the  Rev. 
Michael  Burnham,  D.D.  ;  Prof.  Charles  Jacobs, 
Prof.  S.  H.  Lee,  Prof.  O.  C.  Moore,  Prof.  J. 
T.  Browne,  President  David  A.  Reed,  the  Rev. 
T.  H.  Hawke.  D.  D.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  sum  of  1^1,000  is  wanted  immediately  for 
publishing  the  book.  The  Bible  Society  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  apparent  usefulness  of  such  a 
publication,  but  is  conservative  in  assuming 
action.  The  above  amount  would  complement 
and  confirm  the  Society.  We  will  not  here 
present  the  needs  contingent  with  the  proposed 
advertising ;  the  book  must  precede  that. 

The  Evangelist  will  take  charge  of  any  funds 
that  may  be  sent  them  for  this  work. 
Those  living  in  the  city  who  would  like  fur¬ 
ther  information,  or  a  personal  interiew  with 
the  author,  may  address  Robert  W.  Mason,  675 
Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

HELP  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  FARMERS  OF 
NEBRASKA. 

According  to  official  reports,  there  are  in 
forty- nine  counties  of  Nebraska  at  least  100,- 
000  people  who  will  have  to  be  supported  until 
another  crop  is  raised.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  many  who  will  have  to  be  aided  in 
procuring  feed  for  working  teams  and  seed  in 
order  to  raise  a  crop.  In  the  forty-nine  coun¬ 
ties  now  receiving  aid  there  are  about  one 
hundred  Presbyterian  churches,  with  over 
four  thousand  members.  Many  of  these  are 
farmers,  who  are  the  principal  supporters  of 
the  churches.  Nebraska  Presbyterians  prefer 
to  receive  needed  aid  in  the  way  of  Joans 
rather  than  gifts.  The  Presbyterian  Relief 
Association  of  Nebraska  has  arranged  to  dis¬ 
tribute  feed  and  seed  at  cost  to  farmers  who 
will  pay  for  them  in  non-interest  bearing  notes 
made  payable  In  one  and  two  years  in  equal 
amounts  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  and 
the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  at  Oma¬ 
ha,  which  was  recommended  to  the  churches 
by  the  last  General  Assembly  for  $100,000  of 
endowment.  Horses  are  now  in  a  critical  con¬ 
dition.  The  time  is  at  hand  to  use  feed  and 
seed.  Let  Presbyterians  respond  at  once  to 
this  crying  need.  Thomas  L.  Sexton,  Synodi¬ 
cal  Missionary,  Chairman ;  W.  F.  Ringiand, 
Hastings,  Neb.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer; 
Harry  Omar  Scott,  Hastings  Presbytery; 
George  Bray,  Hastings  Presbytery;  J.  C.  Ir¬ 
win,  Kearney  Presbytery;  Julian  Hatch, 
Kearney  Presbytery ;  W.  E.  Kimball,  Niobrara 
Presbytery ;  Robert  H.  Fulton,  Box  Butte  Pres¬ 
bytery.  Address  communications  and  remit¬ 
tances  to  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Prof.  C.  E.  Knox  broaches  a  very  important 
subject  and  one  that  brings  freshly  to  mind 
the  fact  that  New  York  and  the  other  grea* 
cities  of  America  are  missionary  fields  of  sur¬ 
passing  interest.  Such  they  would  prove,  he 
is  persuaded,  could  the  several  considerable 
nationalities  here  be  addressed  in  their  own 
tongues,  wherein  they  were  born,  touching 
the  wonderful  works  of  God.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  could  these  people  be  reached  in 
the  way  suggested,  by  Americans  able  to  speak 
their  own  language  well,  that  a  great  work 
would  be  done  among  them.  Pentecost  itself 
might  be  rehearsed,  with  some  modifications 
but  in  full  resultant  power  I  Are  there  not 
some  who  will  take  to  heart  this  “pointer”  of 
Dr.  Knox? 


OURDON  BCRCHARD. 

This  devoted  servant  of  God  died  at  the 
Presbyterian  Ministers’  Home,  Perth  Amboy, 
on  the  8th  of  February,  in  the  eighty  third 
year  of  his  useful  life.  He  was  born  in  Utica 
in  September,  1812,  and  was  converted  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  under  the  preaching  of 
Charles  G.  Finney.  In  1834  he  removed  to 
New  York,  and  was  for  many  years  a  promi¬ 
nent  merchant  in  Broadway.  During  that 
time  he  became  a  deacon  in  Dr.  James  W. 
Alexander’s  church  (now  Dr.  John  Hall’s), 
and  was  afterwards  the  Treasurer  and  Sun¬ 
day-school  Superintendent  in  Dr.  Frederick  G. 
Clark’s  church.  After  his  removal  to  Brook¬ 
lyn  (in  1863)  he  became  an  elder  in  the  Lafay- 
ette-avenue  Church.  His  pastor.  Dr.  Cuyler, 
had  no  more  zealous  coworker  for  over  twenty 
years  than  “Father  Burchard.”  He  threw 
himself  into  revival  work  with  his  whole 
heart,  and  was  intensely  earnest  in  prayer 
and  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  During 
five  years  he  became  Dr.  Cuyler’s  assistant  in 
visitation  of  the  congregation,  and  was  a  wel¬ 
come  visitor  in  the  sick  room  and  the  house  of 
sorrow.  He  was  a  man  of  rare  gifts  and  emi¬ 
nent  spirituality.  The  last  few  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  at  the  “Home,”  where  his 
cheerful  spirit  shed  a  constant  sunshine.  In 
his  prosperity  and  in  his  days  of  adversity,  he 
was  the  same  humble,  zealous,  lovable,  and 
consecrated  servant  of  bis  Master.  C. 

The  Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  now  the  efficient 
head  of  Hampton  Institute,  writes  of  the 
Negro  Farmers’  Conference  just  held  at  Tus- 
kegee,  Alabama,  in  a  way  to  interest  and  en¬ 
courage  all  friends  of  the  black  man.  He 
sees  clearly,  as  did  General  Armstrong,  Fred¬ 
erick  Douglass,  and  others  before  him,  that 
the  colored  man  has  but  one  course  to  pursue 
if  he  would  come  to  consideration  among  us, 
viz:  he  must  improve  in  knowledge  and 
well  applied  industry,  and  withal  grow 
in  character  as  a  man.  American  citi¬ 
zenship  is  a  right  noble  prize.  None  the 
less  so  because  some,  yea,  many,  white  men 
prove  unworthy  of  such  boon.  The  negro  may 
not  imitate  them.  In  fact  he  will  not  be 
suffered  to  do  so,  and  retain  bis  present 
chance.  He  must  himself  win  this  great  prize 
honorably  and  above  board.  'This  once 
done,  room  will  be  made  for  him,  and  he 
will  pass  unchaileged  to  all  the  rights  and 
immunities  of  the  favoied  classes,  if  we  may 
so  term  them.  Let  him  not  draw  back  and 
say  that  this  is  a  hard  road  to  travel  and  be 
must  be  excused.  The  hopeful  thing  is  that 
the  colored  man  is  tractable,  and  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  distinguish  those  among  his  people 
and  friends  who  are  genuine  leaders,  them¬ 
selves  walking,  even  runifing  in  the  upward 
path  to  which  they  beckon.  It  is  the  only 
waj  out! 

DEATH  OF  WM.  M.  HALSTED. 

William  M.  Halsted,  for  some  years  head  of 
the  mercantile  house  of  Halsted,  Haines  and 
Company  of  this  city,  died  sudenly  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Dr.  Vanderpool 
on  Thursday  last.  He  was,  we  think,  the 
youngest  son  of  a  New  York  family  dis 
tinguished  in  commercial  life  and  charitable 
work.  He  was  the  son  in-law  of  Richard 
Haines,  also  prominent  in  business  and  a  pow¬ 
er  for  good  in  all  this  region.  By  inheritance 
and  training  Mr.  Halsted  represented  that 
high  standard  of  principle  and  that  good  social 
position  which  was  the  pride  of  New  York 
fihy  years  ago. 

He  was  a  man  of  fine  tastes,  true  instincts, 
high  ideals,  and  charming  manners.  The  hos¬ 
pitalities  of  his  bouse  at  Irvington  on  the 
Hudson  will  be  remembered  by  his  neighbors 
and  their  children  as  among  the  pleasantest 
things  in  life.  His  acquaintance  with  men  of 
mark  was  large,  his  information  was  extend¬ 
ed,  and  in  certain  directions  his  knowledge 
was  exact  and  exhaustive.  By  those  who 
stood  closest  to  him  he  was  deeply  loved. 

Though  he  had  not  reached  seventy  years, 
he  bad  seen  nearly  all  his  generation  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  pass  on  before  to  that  other  life  of 
which  he  once  wrote  his  Irvington  pastor  he 
had  “a  hope,  which  though  sometimes  small, 
was  very  precious.”  How  many  lives  hold  re¬ 
lations  with  the  God  and  Father  of  us  all, 
that  are  not  known  by  even  the  nearest  ol 
earthly  friends ! 
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The  Expositor’s  Bible.  The  Psalms  Vol. 
III.  Psa]tn  XC. -CL.  By  Alexander  Mao- 
laren,  D. D.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong 
and  Company.  81.50. 

Students  of  the  Bible  who  are  familiar  with 
his  first  two  volumes  on  the  Psalms,  will  re¬ 
joice  in  the  completion  of  Dr.  Maclaren’s 
.work.  And  there  is  a  particular  reason  why 
teachers  of  the  Bible,  especially  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  should  welcome  it.  For  as  an 
expository  work  on  that  part  of  the  Bible 
which  more  than  all  others  lends  itself  to 
personal  application,  which  in  so  far  as  it  is 
poetry,  must  be  the  expression  of  human  emo¬ 
tion  and  experience,  and  by  reason  of  being 
sacred  poetry  is  the  expression  of  the  highest 
emotions,  the  most  personal  experiences  of 
mankind— as  an  exposition  .of  a  book  of  this 
nature,  Dr.  Maclaren’s  work  is  an  admirable 
jesson,  and  one  imperatively  needed,  in  the 
proprieties  and  the  limits  of  personal  applica¬ 
tion.  No  religious  teaching  is  overlooked,  but 
every  teaching  grows  lawfully  out  of  the  ac¬ 
tual  import  of  the  text,  its  original  motive  and 
intention.  There  is  here  nothing  of  that 
warping  and  perverting  of  the  text  to  teach  a 
moral  lesson  which  is  a  too  common  feature’of 
most  of  our  “lesson  helps.” 

As  a  critic  Dr.  Maclaren  belongs  to  the 
ranks  of  those  called  “higher,”  which  our 
readers  have  long  ago  found  to  be  not  neces¬ 
sarily  undevout.  Dr.  Maclaren  unhesitatingly 
accepts  the  late  authorship  of  the  majority  of 
the  Psalms,  and  undertakes  to  discover  their 
dates  and  occasions,  not  from  the  titles,  but 
from  internal  evidence ;  and  that  evidence  is 
at  times  based  upon  the  theory  of  the  com¬ 
posite  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  Where 
Pr.  Maclaren  parts  company  with  some  critics 
.of  this  school  is  |n  permitting  the  affections 
some  share  in  a  critical  estimate,  as  Ewald 
did,  and  as  aJI  men  must  do,  it  seems  to  us, 
who  would  judge  truly.  It  is  obvious,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  he  prefer?  to  give  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  to  the  Dayidic  authorship  of  certain 
psalms,  parting  compapy  here  with  Cheyne, 
who  gives  as  few  as  possible  to  David  because 
a  historic  interest  gladly  finds  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  bridge  the  gap  of  what  was  but  lately 
most  ignorantly  called  the  four  centuries  of 
silence,  the  period  betjveen  Malachi  and 
jChrisc.  So  with  Psalm  xc. ,  which  our  author 
prefers  to  ascribe  to  Moses  in  accordance 
with  the  title,  and  therefore  can  find 
little  in  the  arguments  of  those  critics  who 
would  give  it  a  later  date.  His  discussion  of 
the  authorship  of  Psalm  cx.  ip  especially  in¬ 
teresting,  because  w^ile  freely  admitting  that 
our  Lord’s  references  to  the  0}d  Testament 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  decisive  of  critical 
questions,  he  finds  in  the  argument  which  our 
Lord  bases  on  His  quotation  from  this  Psalm 
n  necessity  that  David  should  be  held  as  its 
author.  Yet  even  here  he  speaks  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  caution,  perceiving  that  if  this  Psalm  is 
to  be  understood,  not  as  typicpl,  but  as  directly 
prophetic  of  the  Messiah  and  pf  Him  only,  it 
.stands  alone  among  the  Psalmp.  There  is  no 
modern  scholar  who  more  firmly  bolds  to  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration  thap  Dr.  Maclaren, 
Jbut  how  far  his  understanding  of  that  doc¬ 
trine  is  from  the  belief  that  includes  “the  I 


dotting  of  the  i’s  and  the  crossing  of  the  t’s,” 
may  be  learned  from  bis  opening  remarks  on 
Psalm  oxliv.  “The  force  of  compilation  could 
no  further  go  than  in  this  psalm,  which  is  in 
the  first  eleven  verses  simply  a  r^chauffi  of 
known  psalms,  and  in  vv.  12-15  is  most  proba¬ 
bly  an  extract  from  an  unknown  one  of  late 
date.  The  junctions  are  not  effected  with 
much  skill,  and  the  last  is  tacked  on  very 
awkwardly.”  Yet  his  study  of  this  psalm  is 
both  devout  and  highly  illuminating,  “schol¬ 
arly”  though  perforce  it  is. 

Perhaps  the  best  expository  feature  of  this 
work  is  the  new  metrical  translation,  which  is 
minutely  accurate  without  sacrificing  poetic 
quality. 

Castle  Rackrent  and  The  Absentee.  By 
Maria  Edgeworth.  Illustrated  by  Chris 
Hammond.  With  an  Introduction  by  Anne 
Thackeray  Ritchie-  New  York:  Mac¬ 
millan  and  Company. 

How  Miss  Edgeworth  would  have  rejoiced 
could  she  have  known  that  Mrs.  Ritchie  would 
one  day  be  her  editor !  Ail  the  sympathy  of 
Thackeray  is  in  this  Introduction,  and  not  a 
little  of  his  humor— the  sympathy  that  so  well 
understood  Barry  Lindon  and  the  Fother- 
ingay,  the  humor  that,  sti  iking  across  the 
chords  of  Irish  humor,  brought  out  its  best 
harmonies.  So  it  is  here.  The  idioayn- 
cracies  of  the  Edgeworth  family  are  brought 
out  in  clearest  relief  with  just  the  tinge  of 
sunshine  that  is  needed  to  give  them  charm. 
And  how  lightly,  deftly,  is  the  story  of  the 
family  life  interwoven  with  the  events  of  his¬ 
tory  it  touched  upon  and  the  state  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  of  literature  that  moulded  and  was 
in  time  moulded  by  it !  How  clearly  and  with 
what  reality  does  Maria  Edgeworth’s  figure 
stand  out  against  the  background  of  her  fam¬ 
ily.  her  much-married,  inventive,  quasi-liter- 
ary  father;  her  beautiful  step  mother  Honors, 
beloved  in  vain  by  the  ill-fated  Andre,  and  the 
other  step-mothers  that  followed  after;  her 
twenty-one  brothers  and  sisters  more  or  less  in 
land  of  the  living!  And  how  just  is  the  criti¬ 
cism,  how  true  the  estimate  of  Maria  Edge¬ 
worth’s  writings  and  of  the  influence  which  in 
various  ways  she  exerted,  not  on  her  own 
time  alone,  but  on  all  the  time  succeeding  I 

None  of  us  are  likely  to  forget  that  it  was 
Miss  Edgeworth’s  stories  which  inspired  Sir 
Walter  Scott  to  write— to  attempt  to  do  for  his 
own  country  something  of  the  same  kind  that 
she  had  done  for  Ireland.  Not  all  of  us  are 
aware  that  she  was  also  the  inspiration  of  the 
Russian,  Turgenieff.  To  think  what  literature 
owes  to  those  two  facts !  Most  of  us  know 
that  she  did  more  for  Ireland  than  simply  re¬ 
veal  the  lives  of  its  people  as  a  matter  of  lit¬ 
erary  or  of  historical  interest ;  but  it  needs  the 
reading  of  these  two  Irish  stories,  tales  of 
Irish  landlordism,  to  make  clear  how  great 
changes  in  the  civilization  of  Ireland  were 
wrought  by  this  woman’s  writings. 

They  are  interesting,  also,  from  a  third  point 
of  view :  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  a  writer 
so  keen  and  alert,  so  clear  to  see  and  so 
shrewd  to  judge  of  human  nature,  is  of  an 
altogether  different  school  from  the  modern 
novelist,  in  that  she  studies,  not  character,  but 
circumstances.  With  the  exception  of  her 
Irish  peasants,  her  characters  are  more  or  less 
impossible  people.  Her  Lord  Colambre,  with 
all  his  virtues,  is  no  more  real  than  Brooke’s 
fool  of  quality,  or  Miss  Wetherell’s  Mr.  Carle- 
ton.  But  the  circumstances  are  pictured  to 
the  life.  Though  the  men  and  women  in  her 
London  society  are  mere  lay  figures,  and  her 
Irish  agents  impossible  monsters — not  their 
monstrosities,  but  their  personalities  impossi¬ 
ble— her  picture  of  London  society  of  that  day 
is  photographically  accurate  —  its  tone,  its 
standards,  its  conventions,  its  ways-  and  no 
photograph  was  ever  half  so  true  as  her  pic¬ 


tures  of  the  condition  of  the  Irish  peasant  and 
bis  relations  with  agent  and  landlords,  good 
and  bad. 

A  small  point  of  curious  interest  to  Ameri¬ 
cans  appears  in  the  footnotes — the  fault  of 
which,  be  it  observed,  is  that  it  is  not  always 
apparent  whether  they  are  the  work  of  the 
author  or  the  editor.  Brought  up  as  most  of 
us  have  been  by  Irish  nurses,  it  is  amusing  to 
find  it  deemed  necessary,  whether  in  Miss 
Edgeworth’s  time  or  Mrs.  Ritchie’s,  to  explain 
to  English  readers  such  words  as  childer  and 
w<ike  and  gossoon ;  hilt  for  hurt,  innocent  for 
idiot,  pin  for  pen,  mad  for  angry,  nor  tor  than; 
and  such  expressions  as  “kith  and  kin,”  “out 
of  forty-nine  lawsuits  he  never  lost  one  but 
seventeen.”  Suoh  words  and  expressions,  if 
they  have  not  become  a  part  of  “the  American 
language,”  are  at  least  perfectly  familiar  to  all 
American  people. 

The  make  up  of  this  book  is  good.  The 
paper  is  thick  and  the  print  clear,  though  pos¬ 
sibly  a  trifle  small.  The  illustrations  are  well 
conceived  and  fairly  well  executed.  The 
series  of  which  this  volume  is  the  first  will 
be  a  welcome  addition  to  any  library. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Rev.  Joseph  Hardy 

Neesima,  LL.D.,  by  Rev.  T.  D.  Davis. 

D.  D.  New  York  :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Sc  Co. 

There  are  few  intelligent  people  of  middle  age 
in  New  England  who  have  not  heard  some¬ 
thing  of  the  interesting  oaieer  of  Joseph  Hardy 
Nessima.  He  was  born  in  Yeddo  in  1848. 
His  father  was  writing  master  and  steward  in 
the  house  of  a  prince.  It  was  when  Commo¬ 
dore  Perry  reached  Japan  that  the  ambitions 
of  this  boy  began  to  take  form. 

From  that  moment  be  longed  for  a  better 
life  than  any  of  his  countrymen  knew.  So 
anxious  was  he  to  come  to  America  for  the 
purpose,  as  he  says,  “of  learning  our  knowl¬ 
edge”  that  he  soon  got  on  board  of  a  vessel 
bound  for  this  country.  Mr.  Alpheus  Hardy 
gave  him  a  start  in  bis  career  by  sending  him 
to  Phillips  Academy,  then  to  Amherst  College. 
After  his  graduation  he  was  ordained  as  an 
evangelist  and  sent  back  to  Japan  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions. 
His  life  work  was  consecrated  to  the  Master 
and  bis  preachings  and  teachings  were  widely 
influential  among  his  countrymen.  When  be 
died  in  1889  he  was  mourned  by  everyone  who 
bad  ever  made  bis  acquaintance,  for  he  was 
one  of  the  beloved  of  earth.  Every  page 
of  this  book  is  full  of  the  wonderful  ways  in 
which  Ood  led  this  man. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

Eight  new  Old  South  Leaflets  (48  to  55) 
have  just  been  added  to  the  series  published 
by  the  Directors  of  the  Old  South  Studies  in 
History,  in  Boston.  They  are  all  reprints  of 
documents  relating  to  early  New  England  his¬ 
tory,  as  follows:  Bradford’s  Memoir  of  Elder 
Brewster,  Bradford’s  First  Dialogue,  Win- 
throp’s  Conclusions  for  the  Plantation  in  New 
England,  New  England’s  First  Fruits,  1648, 
John  Eliot’s  Indian  Grammar  Begun,  John 
Cotton’s  God’s  Promise  to  His  Plantation. 
Letters  of  Roger  Williams  to  Winthrop,  and 
Thomas  Hookers  Way  of  the  Churches  of  New 
England.  Many  valuable  original  documents, 
otherwise  hard  to  obtain,  aie  furnished  in  this 
series  at  the  cost  of  a  few  cents,  thus  render¬ 
ing  to  historical  students  and  toXall  of  our 
people  a  great  service. 

A  rather  unpleasant  series  of  American 
studies  is  found  in  Elder  Conklin  and  Other 
Stories,  by  Frank  Harris,  the  editor  of  one  of 
the  great  English  reviews.  Very  cleverly 
done,  and  in  many  respects  very  true  and 
pleasantly  true  to  life,  Mr.  Harris  yet  seems  to 
be  as  much  at  a  loss  as  Paul  Bourget  to  under¬ 
stand  the  relations  between  the  sexes  in  Amer- 
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ica.  We  can  understand  that  difficulty  in  the 
oaae  of  a  Frenchman,  but  an  Englishman  who  I 
understands  us  so  well  in  other  respects  should 
understand  us  better  in  this.  (Macmillans. 
$1.25.) 

In  The  Phantoms  of  the  Foot-Bridge  and  Other 
Stories,  by  Charles  Egbert  Craddock,  Miss 
Murfree  has  given  us  some  of  her  most  char¬ 
acteristic  work.  Some  of  the  stories  are  so 
long  as  to  be  rather  novelettes  than  tales.  Of 
course  the  scene  is  the  Tennessee  mountains, 
the  people  are  the  mountain  people,  and  the 
situations  are  such  as  require  abundant  moon¬ 
light.  But  the  situations  are  fresh,  and  the 
atudies  of  character  full  of  sympathy,  as  Miss 
Murfree’s  studies  always  are.  It  is  almost  in¬ 
evitable  that  studies  of  lives  passed  in  such 
surroundings  should  have  a  strong  element  of 
pathos.  (Harper’s.  $1.60.) 


LITERARY  NOTE8. 

The  Lesson  of  the  Forest  Fires  is  set  forth 
in  the  March  Popular  Science  Monthly  by 
Mr.  Bela  Hubbard,  who  advocates  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  comprehensive  and  effectual  national 
forest  poli^.  Other  interesting  articles  are  one 
^  Miss  Efelene  Bonfort  on  Wellner’s  Sail- 
Wheel  Flying  Machine,  a  somewhat  novel  form 
of  air  vessel ;  a  fully  illustrated  article  on  Cop- 
mr.  Steel,  and  Bank-Note  Engraving,  by  C. 
W.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  the  illustrations  including 
a  reproduction  of  DQrer’s  Saint  Hubert ;  and 
a  wholesome  and  feeling  presentation  of  the 
woman  question,  by  Mrs.  Burton  Smith  of 
Georgia,  entitled.  The  Mother  as  a  Power  for 
Woman’s  Advancement,  showing  that  women, 
especially  mothers,  have  opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement  far  superior  to  what  any  proposed 
laws  could  give  them.  Under  the  title.  The 
Birth  of  a  Sicilian  Volcano,  Professor  A.  S. 
Packard  gives  a  picturesque  illustrated  de¬ 
scription  of  the  formation  of  one  of  the  small¬ 
er  cones  that  surround  Etna. 

A  striking  series  of  papers  on  wild  animals 
in  confinement,  which  have  been  appearing 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Spectator,  some  of 
them  describing  the  results  of  experiments 
with  music,  have  been  collected  into  a  volume 
by  the  author,  Mr.  C.  J.  Cornish,  together 
with  some  unpublished  chapters  on  such  at¬ 
tractive  subjects  as  The  World  from  the  Ani¬ 
mal’s  Point  of  View,  and  Criminal  Animals, 
and  the  book  will  be  published  by  Macmillan 
and  Company  under  the  title  of  Life  at  the 
Zoo,  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  instan¬ 
taneous  photographs  by  Mr.  Gambier  Bolton, 
and  of  Japanese  pictures. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  written  for  the  March 
McClure’s  an  article  on  “The  Lord’s  Day,” 
wherein  he  considers,  with  the  fervor  of  con¬ 
viction  and  the  breadth  of  learning  for  which 
be  is  famous,  the  grounds  for  keeping  as  the 
Christian  Sabbath  the  first  instead  of  the  sev¬ 
enth  day  of  the  week,  and  the  proper  measure 
and  spirit  of  Christian  Sabbath  observance. 
The  article  is  accompanied  with  a  series  of 
portraits  of  Gladstone,  covering  a  period  of 
eighty  years. 

Readers  of  Marion  Crawford’s  novel  Casa 
Braccio,  now  appearing  in  The  Century,  will 
be  interested  in  knowing  that  the  story,  as 
printed  so  far.  is  true,  except  th.it  the  scene 
of  the  actual  occurrence  was  in  South  America 
instead  of  Italy.  The  nun,  who  really  es¬ 
caped  from  a  Carmelite  convent  with  a  Scotch 
surgeon,  was  the  niece  of  a  bishop.  A  skele¬ 
ton  was  placed  in  her  bed,  when  it  was  fired, 
instead  of  a  body  as  in  Mr.  Crawford’s  story. 
After  much  suffering  the  surgeon  and  his 
wife  reached  the  seacoast,  and  were  taken 
aboard  an  English  vessel,  whence  they  sailed 
for  Scotland  and  lived  for  many  years  in 
^inburgh.  The  part  of  Mr.  Crawford’s  story 
still  to  appear,  portraying  the  punishment 
visited  upon  the  pair  for  their  sin,  is  imag¬ 
inary. 

Lady  Aberdeen  tried  a  novel  solution  of  the 
ever-vexing  servant-girl  problem  in  her  homes 
in  Scotland  and  Canada,  and  in  the  April 
number  of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  she  will 
explain  the  method  she  adopted. 

Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  has  written  a  three- 
part  story  for  Scribner’s  Magazine  which  will 
appear  in  early  numbers.  It  is  entitled  The 
Story  of  Bessie  Costrell,  and  is  the  first  fiction 
contributed  to  a  magasine  by  the  author  of 
Robert  Elsmere. 

The  March  number  of  Oodey’s  Magazine  con¬ 


tains  an  article  on  the  old  song  Ben  Bolt, 
brought  back  to  mind  by  Trilby.  It  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  Newman. 

Macmillan  and  Company  announce  that  they 
will  act  as  publishers  for  the  American  Eco¬ 
nomic  Association,  and  will  hereafter  carry 
all  their  publications  in  stock. 

In  response  to  the  pressing  demand  for  books 
in  science  adapted  to  the  lower  grades,  Mr.  F. 
H.  Bailey,  formerly  teacher  of  physics  in  Mrs. 
Quincy  Shaw’s  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  pre¬ 
pared  an  Inductive  Course  in  Physics  for 
Grammar  Schools.  The  work  in  this  course  is 
entirely  practical.  The  experiments  are  so 
simple  that  they  may  be  readily  performed 
on  an  ordinary  school  desk  or  on  a  table. 
The  apparatus  is  simple  and  inexpensive.  The 
idea  has  been  to  teach  the  most  valuable  phy- 
scial  facts  in  a  way  conducive  to  the  best 
mental  discipline.  (Heath,  Boston.) 

If  Napoleon  had  as  many  lives  as  a  cat 
they  would  all  be  exhausted  in  furnishing 
material  to  the  writers  of  to-day.  Another 
one  is  announced  by  the  Werner  Company  of 
Chicago — a  crown  octavo  volume,  illustrated, 
containing  The  Military  Career  of  Napoleon 
the  Great,  by  Montgomery  B.  Gibbs. 

The  illustrations  in  President  Andrew’s 
“History  of  the  Last  Quarter- Century  in  the 
United  States,”  begun  in  the  March  Scribner, 
have  been  collected  with  the  greatest  care 
from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and  where 
historical  scenes  have  been  painted,  the  artist 
has  had  the  benefit  of  the  testimony  of  eye¬ 
witnesses.  It  is  believed  that  the  pictorial 
history  of  our  own  times  will  be  as  complete 
in  its  way  as  the  written  history. 

O.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  announce  for  publica¬ 
tion  early  this  month  a  work  entitled  The 
Armenian  Crisis— The  Massacre  of  181)4 ;  its 
Antecedents  and  Significance — with  a  consid¬ 
eration  of  some  of  the  factors  that  enter  into 
this  phase  of  the  Eastern  Question,  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Davis  Greene,  M.A.  The  author  is  an 
American,  neither  connected  with  nor  repre¬ 
sentative  of  any  society,  political  or  religious. 

In  their  series  of  Handbooks  on  the  History 
of  Religion,  Messrs.  Ginn  and  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton,  will  soon  publish  a  volume  on  The  Re¬ 
ligions  of  India,  by  Edward  Washburn  Hop¬ 
kins,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  giving  an  account  of  the  re¬ 
ligions  of  India  in  the  chronological  order  of 
their  development.  Copious  extracts  are  given 
from  Vedic,  Brahmanic,  Jain,  Buddhistic,  and 
later  sectarian  literatures. 

Mr.  Crockett’s  new  story.  The  Men  of  the 
Moss-Hags,  which  is  now  running  as  a  serial 
in  an  English  paper,  will  be  issued  in  America 
by  Macmillan  and  Company.  It  is  said  to 
possess  all  the  qualities  which  rendered  The 
Raiders  of  such  stirring  interest,  and  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  that  period  of  Scottish  history 
called  “The  Killing  Time,”  while  based  upon 
manuscript  and  traditional  materials  collected 
by  himself. 

The  fifth  edition  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Stephen’s  Digest  of  the  Criminal  Law  will 
shortly  be  published  by  the  same  firm, 
under  the  editorship  of  the  author’s 
sons.  Sir  Herbert  and  Mr.  Harry  Stephen. 
Asides  the  alterations  required  to  bring  it  up 
to  the  level  of  the  most  recent  legislation  and 
the  latest  decisions,  it  will  contain  an  entirely 
new  index  and  an  alphabetical  table  of  all  the 
indictable  offences,  showing  the  appropriate 
punishment  for  each,  and  how  and  when  it 
was  created. 

Macmillan  and  Company  are  publishing  a 
complete  translation  of  the  Pali  Jataka,  or 
“Buddha  Birth  stories.”  which  are  supposed  to 
be  the  oldest  collection  of  folk-lore  stories  in 
existence.  They  will  be  translated  from  the 
Pali  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor 
E.  B.  Cowell,  and  will  be  published  in  seven 
or  eight  volumes.  The  first  volume,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Robert  Chalmers,  is  nearly  ready, 
while  the  second,  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  and 
tbe  third,  by  H.  T.  Francis  and  R.  A.  Neil,  are 
in  active  preparation. 

The  Macmillans  are  bringing  out  an  inter¬ 
esting  series  of  Illustrated  Standard  Novels  of 
which  the  first  volume  by  Mies  Ed^worth  is 
reviewed  on  the  foregoing  page.  The  series 
will  contain  such  friends  of  the  youth  of  the 
older  generation  as  Marryatt’s  Japhet  in 
Search  of  a  Father,  and  Jacob  Faithful,  Bor- 
row’s  Lavengro,  and  Morier’s  Hajji  Baba  of 
Ispahan,  and  such  classics  as  Miss  Austen’s 
Sense  and  Sensibility,  Mies  Ferrier’s  Marriage 
and  Thomas  Low  Peacock’s  Maid  Marion  and 
Crochet  Castle.  Each  volume  will  contain  an 


introduction  by  a  noted  critic  and  will  be  il¬ 
lustrated  by  an  artist  of  prominence. 

Surgeon-General  John  S.  Billings  and  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Hurd,  superintendent  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  have  prepared  a  very  con¬ 
venient  and  practical  little  volume  of  Sugges¬ 
tions  to  Hospital  and  Asylum  Visitors,  which 
J.  B.  Lippinoott  Company  announce  for  early 
publication.  It  contains  just  such  hints  as 
are  needed  regarding  inspection,  etc. ,  to  make 
the  board  of  visitors  useful  and  beneficial 
rather  than  ornamental  officials.  Dr.  S.  Weri 
Mitchell  furnishes  an  introduction,  and  the 
work  has  the  sanction  of  men  like  Drs.  J.  M. 
DaCosta  and  J.  William  White. 

The  next  number  of  the  “Studia  Sinatica” 
series,  published  by  the  Cambridge  University 
Press,  will  be.  The  Anaphora  Pilati  in  Syriac 
and  Arabic;  the  Syriac  transcribed  by  J. 
Rendel  Harris,  and  the  Arabic  by  Margaret 
Dunlop  Gibson,  with  translations :  also  a  short 
and  early  form  of  the  “Recognitions”  of 
Clement  in  Arabic,  transcribed  and  translated 
by  Margaret  Dunlop  Gibson.  Then  will  follow 
Select  Narratives  of  Holy  Women,  as  written 
over  the  Syriac  Gospels  by  John,  the  Recluse 
of  Bath-Mari  Kaddisha  in  A  D.  778.  No.  1 
will  contain  the  stories  of  Eugenia,  of  Mary 
who  was  surnamed  Marinus,  of  Onesima,  and 
of  Euphrosyne,  transcribed  and  translated  by 
Agnes  Smith  Lewis.  These  throw  a  vivid 
light  on  the  character  of  monastic  life  in 
its  prime,  and  were  apparently  the  favorite 
reading  of  the  Syriac  monks  who  once  formed 
part  of  the  community  on  Mount  >Sinai. 


NEW  -  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  Imported  By;  Chinese 

Central  Asia.  Two  Volumes.  Henry  Lansdell. - 

How  to  Read  the  Prophets.  Part  V.  Kuchanan 

Blake. - Central  Truths  and  Side  Issues;  Robert  G. 

Balfour. - From  the  Exile  to  the  Advent;  William 

Fairweather. 

A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Company:  The  Christ  Con¬ 
trolled  Life;  EM  ward  W.  Moore. - Searchings  in 

the  Silence;  George  Matheson. - The  Psalmist  and 

the  Scientist;  George  Matheson. - Forty  Years  in 

South  China;  John  Gerardus  Fagg. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company:  FIssential  Christian¬ 
ity;  Hugh  Price  Hughes. - Life-Power;  Arthur  T. 

Pierson. - The  Holy  Spirit  In  Life  and  Service; 

Theodore  L.  Cuyler  and  others. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company:  Latin  Poetry; 

R.  Y.  Tyrrell. - Half  a  Century  with  .Judges  and 

Ijawyers;  Joseph  A.  Willard. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  Tryphena  in  Love; 
Walter  Raymond.  Illustrated. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  Some  Everyday  E'olks;  Eden 
Phillpotts. 

Roberts  Brothers,  Boston;  The  Sons  of  Ham;  Louis 
Pendleton. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company:  The  Inevitable; 
Sarah  Knowles  Bolton. 

John  D.  Wattles  Company,  Philadelphia;  Beckon- 
ings  From  Little  Hands;  Patterson  DuBois. 

Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago:  The 
Gospel  of  Buddha;  Paul  Cams. 

Arena  Publishing  Company,  Boston;  Meditations 
in  Motley;  Walter  Blackburn  Harte. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company:  Popular  Sayings 
Dissected;  A.  'Wallace. 

Porter  and  Coates,  Philadelphia:  Alison’s  Adven¬ 
tures;  Lucy  C.  Lillie. 

Cranston  and  Curts,  Cincinnati:  The  Heavenly 
Trade-Winds;  Louis  Albert  Banks. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls:  The  People’s  Bible.  Vol. 
XXVI.  Romans— Galations;  Joseph  Parker. 

Bible  Study  Publishing  Company:  Outlines  of  Old 
Testament  History;  Charles  Rufus  Brown  and 
Others. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company:  Volkmann’s  Kleine 
Geschichten.  Edited  by  Wilhelm  Bernhardt. 

Henry  Meyer:  Life  Staked  at  Cards:  Henry  Meyer. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  E’ebraary:  Sibyl;  Sunday  Magazine;  Charities 
Review.  • 

For  March:  Harper’s;  Scribner’s;  Century;  St. 
Nicholas;  Atlantic;  Annals;  Review;  Godey’s; 
Ladies’  Home  Journal;  Church  at  Home  and  Abn^; 
Spirit  of  Missions;  Littell;  American  Journal  of 
Science;  School  Review. 
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March  7, 


LETTER  FROM  PEKINU. 

By  Bat.  OUbert  Baid. 

Since  iny  last  letter  to  The  Evangelist  over 
a  month  ago,  I  have  been  located  in  three 
places.  The  first  one  was  Tientsin,  the  open 
treaty  port  for  Peking.  Here  the  missionaries 
belong  to  the  American  Methodist  and  Con¬ 
gregational  churches,  the  London  Mission, 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  English 
Methodist  Free  Connection.  As  being  one  of 
the  places  where  possibly  I  should  locate  my 
future  work,  I  was  anxious  to  know  something 
of  the  sentiment  of  the  missionaries  already 
there.  Several  years  ago,  when  I  first  began 
to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  Chinese 
official  calss,  the  missionaries  of  Tientsin  were 
either  cool  or  sceptical  towards  such  efforts. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  feeling  at  present  is 
more  cordial,  though  hardly  as  apparent  as  in 
some  other  places. 

My  main  work  in  this  part  was  newspaper 
correspondence.  We  had  a  plentiful  amount 
of  reports,  but  the  majority  needed  confirma¬ 
tion  several  times  over  before  worthy  of 
credence.  In  fact,  foreigners  in  China  are 
wont  to  say,  “Don’t  believe  anything  which 
emanates  from  Tientsin.  ”  Few  places  are 
kept  in  such  a  stir  over  the  war  as  this  one. 
Being  on  a  line  for  the  multitude  of  Chinese 
troops  to  pass,  when  disbanded  or  defeated, 
it  has  aspects  of  danger  which  need  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  five  foreign  gun-boats  now  win¬ 
tering  in  the  frosen  river. 

As  for  Li  Hung-chang,  who  lives  at  Tientsin, 
he  has  few  friends  even  from  among  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  have  been  favored  by  him. 
The  millions  of  dollars  demanded  by  him  for 
an  improved  army  and  navy,  have  been  as  if 
they  were  not.  The  soldiers  under  his  care 
trained  according  to  foreign  methods, 
have  proved  cowardly,  while  the  fleet  has  kept 
in  seclusion  ever  since  the  one  battle  of  the 
Yalu.  Hie  friends  say.  “Li  has  done  better 
than  any  one  else,  only  he  hasn’t  gone  far 
enough.”  His  foes  say,  “Li  has  proved  him¬ 
self  a  mercenary  peculator.  Far  better  if  all 
that  money  had  been  preserved  to  be  used 
now.  ”  So  the  old  man  of  seventy-two  is  in 
deep  trouble ;  but  ler  us  wait  and  see  before 
we  condemn  him.  The  end  is  not  yet. 

The  second  place  of  my  temporary  sojourn 
was  Chefoo,  the  place  where  I  began  my  mis¬ 
sionary  life,  where  I  spent  three  years  under 
the  helpful  instruction  and  direction  of  such 
men  as  Dr.  Alexander  Wilkinson  of  the  Scotch 
Mission,  and  Dr.  Nevins  and  Corbett  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Church.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  there  are  three  missions  in  Chefoo, 
the  American  Presbyterian,  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  China  Inland  Mission. 

My  visit  to  Chefoo  was  specially  for  the  Lon¬ 
don  Times.  The  fall  of  Port  Arthur  was  ex¬ 
pected,  and  Chefoo  was  the  nearest  place  for 
securing  the  earliest  news,  being  only  some 
seventy-five  miles  across  by  sea.  I  reached 
Chefoo  on  the  very  day  of  the  capture  of  Port 
Arthur,  and  through  the  kindness  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Admiral  I  was  able  to  send  home  by  tele¬ 
graph  the  first  news  concerning  the  important 
event.  1  was  aided  in  my  knowledge  of  the 
scene  of  war  by  foreigners  who  had  been  in 
the  Chinese  service,  or  by  the  foreign  men-of- 
war  which  came  almost  daily  into  the  harbor, 
bringing  reliable  information. 

This  newspaper  work,  if  worth  nothing  more, 
was  acceptable  as  a  means  for  meeting  ex¬ 
penses,  and  so  saving  for  the  future  the  money 
contributed  by  my  friends. 

The  third  place  is  Peking,  where  I  am  now 
located,  and  Where  I  rather  intend  to  pass 
most  of  the  winter.  All  contact  with  the  out¬ 
side  world  is  through  Shanghai,  two  weeks’ 
journey  overland.  Being  here  at  this  time. 


my  mind  recurs  to  another  winter  which  I 
passed  here  some  seven  years  ago,  living  in  a 
Chinese  temple  and  making  my  first  attempt 
to  see  some  of  the  high  officials  of  this  most 
conservative  city.  The  work  then  done  is  a 
preparation  to  all  I  may  now  or  hereafter  at¬ 
tempt.  One  of  the  officials  whose  acquaint¬ 
ance  I  then  made  is  still  alive,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  work  in  the  Foreign  Office  and  one 
of  the  Six  Boards,  is  also  in  the  Grand  Coun¬ 
cil,  the  most  important  in  the  nation,  and  re¬ 
quiring  its  members  to  go  into  the  Emperor’s 
presence  for  consultation  and  orders  each  day, 
at  two  ortthree  o’clock  in  the  morning.  This 
official  is  the  one  to  whom  I  sent,  while  at 
home,  all  my  printed  documents  discussing 
the  Chinese  problem  and  the  Chinese  rights, 
and  I  have  understood  that  in  each  case  he 
directed  a  translation  to  be  made  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  Foreign  Office,  of  which  he  is  one  of 
the  nine  members. 

Any  attempt  to  see  either  this  official  or  any 
other  at  this  present  time  is  surrounded  with 
difficulty.  With  many  there  is  increased 
pressure  of  business.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
great  tendency  to  suspicion  and  fear.  I  find 
the  city  just  as  before.  The  foreign  Ministers 
see  the  Chinese  officials  at  either  the  Foreign 
Office  or  the  Legations,  and  nowhere  else.  As 
for  unofficial  foreigners,  the  door  of  inter¬ 
course  is  largely  closed.  As  I  rather  feared, 
the  United  States  Minister,  Col.  Denby,  would 
render  no  kind  of  aid,  and  all  that  I  accom¬ 
plish  must  be  by  my  own  resources.  Of  the  six 
high  officials  whom  I  have  met  here  in  the 
past,  two  have  died,  two  are  away,  and  two 
are  here,  but  burdened  with  business. 

In  arranging  to  stay  here  for  the  winter,  it 
was  first  necessary  to  find  a  bouse.  Very 
fortunately,  I  found  one  already  furnished, 
belonging  to  a  Scotchman,  Mr.  Murray,  who 
had  a  school  for  the  blind.  When  the  English 
ladies  were  ordered  to  leave  Peking  over  a 
month  ago,  this  bouse  and  school  were  left 
without  any  one  in  charge.  By  occupying 
the  house  I  am  able  to  help  look  after  the 
blind  boys,  which  is  a  pleasure  to  myself. 
Only  yesterday  I  secured  a  writer  to  assist  me 
in  any  literary  work.  The  persons  who  have 
assisted  me  in  the  past  are  needed  by  my  Pres¬ 
byterian  colleagues  in  the  city  where  I  lived, 
especially  during  this  period  of  uncertainty. 

Peking  is  as  quiet  as  any  city  could  possibly 
be.  The  people  are,  if  anything,  more  re¬ 
spectful.  The  proclamations,  with  the  de¬ 
crees  of  the  Emperor,  are  posted  on  the  walls 
of  our  houses  and  chapels,  a  new  indication 
of  the  toleration  of  the  government  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  war,  and  as  for  the  officials, 
there  is  none  too  much  wisdom.  For  some 
time  the  American  Minister  at  Tokio  and 
Peking  have  been  acting  as  transmitting 
agents  and  partial  intermediaries  between 
Japan  and  China,  and  now  two  of  the  Chinese 
oflScials  are  appointed  to  go  to  Japan  to  carry 
on  the  negotiations. 

My  work  at  present  is  still  in  connection 
with  various  newspapers,  either  by  telegraph 
or  letter.  In  fact,  Peking  has  no  other  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  home  dailies.  How  much 
money  will  come  rolling  in  I  cannot  state,  but 
all  of  it  I  transfer  to  my  fund  along  with  all 
the  contributions. 

Peking  has  six  missions,  the  American  Pres 
byterian,  Methodist,  and  Congregational,  the 
Church  of  England,  London  Mission,  and  Mis¬ 
sionary  Alliance  of  Dr.  Simpson,  New  York. 
With  all  I  hope  to  be  of  some  service,  by 
preaching  one  Sunday  for  the  Methodists,  an¬ 
other  for  the  Congregationalists.  a  third  for 
the  London  Mission,  and  so  on.  I  see  no 
chance  with  the  Church  of  England.  I  can 
only  help  that  body  as  an  humble  layman. 


By  being  back  in  China,  and  especially  dur¬ 
ing  these  days  of  uncertainty,  the  old  blessed 
truth  comes  forward  with  added  richness  of 
simply  following  the  guidance  of  the  Lord  as 
He  leads,  day  by  day.  D  is  not  for  us  human 
souls  to  form  any  fixed  plan,  other  than  fol¬ 
low  as  the  Lord’s  plan  shapes  itself  to  our 
daily  vision. 

For  the  protection  thus  far  accorded  us  in 
this  land,  we  may  well  be  grateful  both  to 
the  Lord  and  to  “the  powers  that  be."  A 
stupendous  defeat  and  demand  for  indemity 
falls  on  this  ancient  people,  already  harrowed 
by  floods  and  famines,  and  yet  as  missionaries 
we  are  moving  along  in  security  and  quietness. 

Christmas,  1894. 

YERNACULAR  PREACHING. 

By  Charles  E.  Knox. 

The  revolution  in  the  election  in  New  York 
city  reveals  to  us  our  danger  from  the  neglect 
of  vernacular  preaching.  The  Christian  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  city  have  for  twenty  years  delivered 
the  larger  part  of  our  citizens  speaking  a  for¬ 
eign  language,  into  the  hands  of  the  spoiler. 
We  have  been  half  -  hearted  in  vernacular 
preaching  and  have  begrudged  even  the  small 
amount  of  such  preaching  to  the  incomers. 
While  we  have  hesitated,  the  preachers  of 
Satan’s  kingdom  have  not  hesitated.  They 
have  preached  by  a  vernacular  press,  by  ver¬ 
nacular  politics,  by  vernacular  clubs  and  ver¬ 
nacular  saloons.  Tammany  could  express  it¬ 
self  in  German,  or  Italian,  or  Bohemian,  or 
Hebrew,  and  with  fatal  facility  debase  and 
corrupt  the  voter.  A  horde  of  the  ignorant 
and  the  innocent  it  reduced  to  serfdom.  A 
large  body  of  competent  leaders  it  corrupted 
by  bribery.  The  lesson  from  the  east  side  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  election  is  that  these  poor  peo 
pie  are  glad  to  escape  from  oppression. 

Dr.  Parkhurst,  however,  could  have  done 
little  among  them  in  his  campaign  without 
the  help  of  the  German  press,  without  his 
proclamations  in  Italian  and  Bohemian,  and  his 
use  of  vernacular  speakers. 

The  profession  of  Protestantism  by  the  wid¬ 
ow  of  the  Hungarian  editor  on  the  east  side 
of  the  city  brings  also  to  our  attention  a  body 
of  foreign  people  to  whom  little  attention  is 
given.  A  large  body  of  Hungarians  have  re¬ 
ceived  little  or  no  attention  from  Protestant 
missionaries  or  ministers.  Among  them  are 
many  who  are  themselves  Protestants,  or  with 
a  strong  Protestant  tendency  which  springs 
from  the  Magyar  independence  of  mind.  Some 
time  since,  when  a  Protestant  preacher  in  the 
Hungarian  tongue  w’as  present,  hundreds  of 
them  gathered  to  listen.  Why  should  these 
people  be  left  wholly  to  Roman  Catholic  priests 
for  guidance  in  religion,  and  to  debased  poli¬ 
ticians  for  instruction  in  civil  government  t 

If  we  are  to  make  our  triumph  over  the 
vices  of  the  political  spoiler  permanent,  we 
must  do  far  more  than  we  have  done  in  ver¬ 
nacular  preaching.  To  abstain  from  using 
the  mother-tongue  of  these  people,  especially 
in  the  large  cities,  is  simply  to  deliver  these 
people  into  the  hands  of  debased  men  who 
ipijil  use  their  vernacular  s^ecb. 

CommuniMes  like  the  Hungarian  in  New 
York  and  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  like  that  of  the 
Slavs  in  Passaic,  N.  J. ,  like  those  of  the  Ital¬ 
ians  in  Newark  and  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  and 
about  Bangor,  Pa. ,  are  springing  up  in  many 
parte  of  the  land.  They  have  been  considered 
before  only  small  exceptional  populations  hard¬ 
ly  worthy  of  attention.  Their  aggregate  num¬ 
ber  is,  however,  large,  and  they  wield  a  very 
important  influence  in  civil  and  religious  life 
when  it  comes  to  the  critical  balance  of  power. 

And  these  newer  dense  centres  of  these  spe¬ 
cial  people  are  but  an  annex  to  the  vast  masses 
of  the  Germans.  There  is  a  temporary  lull  in 
immigration,  but  so  soon  as  the  flood  tide  of 
prosperity  once  more  sets  in,  these  people  in 
vast  numbers  will  respond  to  the  invitation  of 
our  Columbian  Exposition  as  well  as  to  the 
representations  which  their  vernacular  friends 
make  of  this  land  of  advantage  and  of  liberty. 
Shall  we  give  them  the  Gospel  at  once  on  their 
arrival  or  let  them  drift,  to  the  peril  of  us  all. 
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OCT  OF  THE  DARKNESS. 

Mv  heart  gave  a  cry  In  the  silence. 

In  the  stillness  of  gathering  night , 

My  goal  sobbed  aloud  in  its  weakness 
It  heat  acainst  life  with  its  might. 

Like  a  poor  captive  bird  was  it  tortured, 
Wh*ch  longed  on  its  pinions  to  roa  ■ , 

And  bleeding  and  broken  and  weary. 

Was  yearning  and  striving  for  home. 

J.n  answering  call  in  the  darkness, 

A  Hand  reaching  down  unta  mine. 

Till  in  sorrow  and  misery  groping, 

I  grasped  it— the  hand  was  Divine. 

“Oh,  Heart  that  is  truest  and  tend’resti 
An  answer  I  crave  to  my  cry: 

What  wrong  have  I  done  in  my  weakness. 
That  I  should  in  misery  lie?” 

And  then  in  the  terrible  stillness 
(I  breathed  not  nor  uttered  a  word 
8o  straining  my  soul  for  His  guidance. 

Till  the  voice  of  the  Father  1  heard.) 

Lot  my  heart  there  I  saw  before  me 
Laid  bare  in  its  pride  and  sin. 

And  I  felt  if  His  mercy  failed  me 
His  heaven  could  not  let  me  in, 

“Long  ago  with  the  path  before  you 
Long  ago  where  the  two  roads  meet, 

With  the  freest  choice  before  you 
Which  path  took  your  careless  feet?” 

And  I  looked  back  over  the  valley. 

Far  back  o’er  the  dreary  plain; 

And  I  thought.  Did  I  ask  His  guidance 
While  still  in  that  pleasant  lane! 

“Ah,  child!  thou  hast  wandered  midst  nettles 
1  hou  hast  bruised  thy  hand  in  vain. 

My  hand  ne’er  strewed  the  briars. 

My  hand  ne’er  caused  thy  pain. 

Thou  bast  drunk  of  the  waters  of  Marab. 

(Bitter  indeed  to  tby  soul.) 

Now  pick  of  the  healing  branches. 

Look  up!  they  shall  make  thee  whole. 

It  will  cause  thee  pain  to  press  onward. 

The  briars  will  wound  tby  feet ; 

My  bead  was  pierced  more  deeply. 

More  cruelly  bruised  my  feet. 

Yet  drink  of  the  waters  of  Marab. 

Made  sweet  by  the  healing  leaves 
Keep  close  to  My  side  in  the  darkness. 

Look  up  when  tby  sad  heart  grieves. 

For  over  beyond  the  briars, 

Beholc !  the  way  grows  bright. 

And  1  send  the  brightest  sunshine 
Aftec  the  darkest  night.” 

The  voice  from  the  heights  is  silenced. 

But  the  Hand  is  here  by  my  side, 

And  when  on  my  knees  1  linger, 

1  feel  He  is  still  my  guide. 

The  nettles  are  yet  in  my  pathway. 

The  briars  beset  my  way. 

But  the  light  still  shines  upon  me. 

That  streams  from  the  city  of  day. 

— Jbssib  Bkrrt  Waite. 

San  Fernandino,  Cal. 


FROM  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

I  gave  a  shilling  to  an  Irishman  when  six 
pence  was  the  fee.  “Remember  you  owe  me 
a  sixpence,  Pat.” 

“May  your  honor  live  till  I  pay  you  1” 

Tom  Moore’s  is  the  most  exquisite  warbling 
I  ever  heard. 

Byron  had  often  spoken  of  Moore  and  of  my¬ 
self  in  the  same  breath,  and  with  some  sort  of 
regard ;  so  I  was  curious  to  see  what  there 
could  be  in  common  betwixt  us,  Moore  having 
lived  so  much  in  the  gay  world,  I  in  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  Moore  a  scholar,  I  none ;  he  a  musician 
and  an  artist,  I  without  knowledge  of  a  note : 
he  a  democrat,  I  an  aristocrat ;  .  .  .  besides 
his  being  an  Irishman,  I  a  Scotchman,  and 
both  tolerably  national.  Yet  there  is  a  point 
of  resemblance,  and  a  strong  one.  We  are 
both  good-humored  fellows,  who  seek  rather 
to  enjoy  what  is  going  forward  than  to  main¬ 
tain  our  dignity  as  lions,  and  we  have  both 
seen  the  world  too  widely  and  too  well  i)ot  to 
contemn  in  our  souls  the  imaginary  conse¬ 
quence  of  literary  people  who  walk  with  their 
noses  in  the  air.  It  would  be  a  delightful  ad¬ 
dition  to  life  if  T.  M.  had  a  cottage  within 
two  miles  of  one. 

Lord  Forbes  was  asleep  in  his  castle  when 
awakened  by  a  sense  of  suffocation  that  de¬ 
prived  him  of  the  power  of  stirring  a  limb,  yet 


left  him  conscious  that  the  house  was  on  fire. 
At  this  moment,  while  his  apartment  was  in 
flames,  his  large  dog  jumped  on  his  bed, 
seized  his  shirt,  and  dragged  him  to  the  stair¬ 
case,  where  the  fresh  air  restored  his  powers 
of  exertion  and  escape. 

Conceive  a  man  who  always  seems  to  be  ac¬ 
quiescing  in  your  sentiments,  yet  never  changes 
his  own,  and  this  with  a  sort  of  bonhomie 
which  shows  there  is  not  a  particle  of  deceit 
intended.  He  is  only  desirous  to  spare  you 
the  trouble  of  contradiction. 

Strong  men  are  usually  good  humored,  and 
active  men  often  display  the  same  elasticity  of 
mind  as  of  body.  These  are  superiorities, 
however,  that  are  often  misused.  But  even 
for  these  things  God  shall  call  us  to  judgment. 

Wrote  answers  to  one  or  two  letters  that 
have  been  lying  on  my  desk  like  snakes,  hiss¬ 
ing  at  me  for  my  dilatoriness. 

Square  the  odds  and  good  night,  Sir  Walter, 
about  sixty.  [He  had  mentioned  that  his 
brother  died  before  he  was  fifty,  and  his  fath¬ 
er  at  about  seventy.  Sir  Walter  died  when  he 
was  sixty-one  years  old.] 

When  every  day  brings  us  nearer  the  termi¬ 
nation  [of  Mirza’s  bridge],  one  would  almost 
think  that  our  views  would  become  clearer  as 
the  regions  we  are  approaching  are  brought 
nigher.  Alas !  it  is  not  so :  there  is  a  curtain 
to  be  withdrawn,  a  veil  to  be  rent,  before  we 
shall  see  things  as  they  really  are.  There  are 
few,  I  trust,  who  disbelieve  the  existence  of  a 
God :  nay,  I  doubt  if,  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
moods,  any  single  individual  ever  adopted  that 
hideous  creed. 

To  be  acquainted  with  persons  of  mere  ton 
is  a  nuisance  and  a  scrape. 

What  a  life  mine  has  been !  half  educated, 
almost  wholly  neglected,  .  .  .  and  underval¬ 
ued  in  society  for  a  time  by  most  of  my  com¬ 
panions  ;  .  .  .  broken-hearted  for  two  years, 
my  heart  handsomely  pieced  again,  but  the 
crack  will  remain  to  my  dying  day.  Rich  and 
poor  four  or  five  times ....  now  taken  in  my 
pitch  of  pride  and  nearly  winged ;  .  .  .  what 
is  to  be  the  end  of  it?  God  knows. 

Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God, 
and  not  receive  evil? 

If  the  question  was  eternal  company,  with¬ 
out  the  power  of  retiring  within  yourself,  or 
solitary  confinement  for  life,  I  should  say 
“Turnkey,  lock  the  cell.”  .  .  .  Since  I  was 

five  years  old  I  cannot  remember  the  time 
when  1  had  not  some  ideal  part  to  play  for  my 
own  solitary  amusement. 

Our  party  are  about  to  disperse.  ...  I 
am  not  sorry,  being  one  of  those  whom  too 
much  mirth  always  inclines  to  sadness. 

I  apprehend  that  I  shall  save  neither  Ab¬ 
botsford  nor  anything  else.  Naked  we  entered 
the  world,  and  naked  we  leave  it.  Blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord. 

What  a  curious  time-piece  it  would  be  that 
could  indicate  to  us  the  moment  this  gradual 
and  insensible  change  [the  once-in-seven-years 
renewal]  had  so  completely  taken  place  that 
no  atom  was  left  of  the  original  person  .  .  . 
but  there  existed,  in  his  stead,  another  person 
having  the  same  limbs,  thews  and  sinews,  the 
same  face  and  lineaments,  the  same  conscious¬ 
ness.  .  .  .  Singular !  to  be  at  once  another 

and  the  same. 

Then  a  dead  sleep  in  the  morning,  and  when 
the  awakening  comes,  a  strong  feeling  how 
well  I  could  dispense  with  it  for  once  and  for 
ever.  This  passes  away,  however,  as  better 
and  more  dutiful  thoughts  arise  in  my  mind. 

I  have  always  been  careful  to  place  my 
mind  in  the  most  tranquil  posture  which  it 
can  assume  during  my  private  exercises  of 
devotion.  A.  M. 


SERMON  PREACHED  BT  REY.  OEOROE  A. 

FORD,  D.D..  AT  DR.  HENDERSON’S 
CHURCH,  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

“  This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  worlds 
even  our  faith.  ” — 1  John  5 : 4 

Let  us  hold  fast  the  professionof  our  faith, 
without  wavering  for  he  is  faithful  that  promised.  ” 
— Hebrews  10 : 23. 

All  life  is  conflict  and  all  success  is  victory 
over  hostile  foes.  Our  foes  are  all  summed  up 
in  the  one  word,  “world,”  which  often  has, 
in  Scripture,  the  special  meaning  that  em¬ 
braces  all  that  is  inimical  to  our  true  interests. 
“Know  ye  not  that  the  friendship  of  the  world 
is  enmity  with  God”  (Jas.  iv.  4),  “If  any  man 
love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not 
in  him”  (1  John  ii.  15].  In  our  life-conflict 
with  our  enemy,  “the  world,”  as  thus  used, 
are  we  overcome  or  overcomers?  By  nature 
we  are  always  and  only  overcome ;  by  grace 
we  begin  to  be  overcomers,  and  the  measure 
of  our  success  in  life  is  the  measure  of  our 
overcoming  the  world. 

Its  intoxicating  joys,  its  depressing  trials, 
its  alluring  prizes,  and  its  tormenting  pains ; 
its  selfish  rivalries,  its  anxious  cares,  its 
pernicious  extremes,  as  well  as  all  the  long 
catalogue  of  sins  and  vices,  great  and  small, 
we  are  to  overcoine.  Satan  and  his  angels, 
man  and  his  designs,  nature  and  her  ills,  all 
these  are  to  be  overcome  ere  we  shall  have 
complete  success.'  But  how  may  we  overcome 
the  world?  God’s  Spirit  answers,  “By  faith.  ” 
But  again  we  ask.  Faith  in  what?  To  what 
does  overcoming  faith  link  itself  to  bring  us 
victory?  Is  it  faith  such  as  an  atheist  may 
have ;  faith  in  man’s  unaided  powers  of  mind 
and  will,  that  overcomes  the  word— his  be¬ 
lief,  that  whatever  is,  is  right?  All  history 
will  answer,  “No !”  and  will  endorse  the  solemn 
words  of  Holy  Writ:  “The  imagination  of 
man’s  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth.”  “Can 
the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leop¬ 
ard  his  spots?  Then  may  ye  also  do  good 
that  are  accustomed  to  do  evil”  (Jer.  xiii.  28). 

The  unaided  powers  of  human  will  are 
wholly  bent  on  evil.  Is  it  faith  like  the 
rationalistic  deist  may  cherish ;  faith  in  the 
laws  of  evolution,  and  In  gradual  uplifting  of 
the  human  race  by  virtue  of  a  growing  force 
implanted  at  creation  by  an  unknowable  God? 
Does  this  faith  overcome  the  world?  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  our  race  must  answer  it  apart  from 
the  light  of  Revelation.  Man  has  nowhere  been 
conscious  of  this  uplifting  power,  and  the 
only  evolution  he  has  known  is  evolution  back¬ 
wards  into  a  deeper  enslavement  to  the  world. 
In  spite  of  the  sanguine  evolutionist,  the 
Scripture  is  true  which  describes  this  back¬ 
ward  evolution:  “Evil  men'and  seducers  shall 
wax  worse  and  worse,  deceiving  and  being 
deceived”  (2  Tim.  iii.  13).  Is  it  the  faith  of 
the  intellectual  believer,  who  entertains  no 
doubt  of  God’s  ability  to  give  him  the  victory 
personally  and  directly?  Is  the  life  of  such  an 
one  an  overcoming  life?  What  we  know  of 
such  men,  whose  spokesman  ie  that  ancient 
lepon  who  cried,  “Lord,  if  Thou  wilt.  Thou 
canst  make  me  clean,”  does  not  encourage  us 
to  hope  for  victory  through  their  creed.  “The 
devils  also  believe  and  tremble”  (Jas.  ii.  19). 

But  perhaps  this  intellectual  believer  bears 
the  gently  reproving  voice  of  Christ  saying  to 
him,  “O  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst 
thou  doubt?  Fear  not,  only  believe.  All 
things  are  possible  to  him  that  believetb.” 
And  perhaps  he  advances  to  a  faith  in  God’s 
willingness  as  well  as  His  ability  to  give  him 
the  victory;  is  victory  his?  Surely  to  such 
an  one  would  the  Saviour  say,  as  of  yore, 
“Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.”  But  has  it  not  sometimes  puzzled 
you  to  see  bow  many  of  this  class,  who  believe 
fully,  in  this  general  way,  are  still  evidently 
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not  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  overconiers. 
'‘This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the 
world,  even  your  faith.  ”  This  is  our  first  text. 

The  second  text  explains  the  kind  of  faith 
that  overcomes.  “Let  us  hold  fast  theprofes 
sion  of  our  faith  without  wavering,  for  He  is 
faithful  that  promised.”  Here  it  is  made  plain 
that  the  faith  to  which  we  are  to  cling  un¬ 
waveringly  is  faith  in  the  promises  of  Qod. 
Abraham  was  knighted  by  divine  decree  as 
“Father  of  the  Faithful,”  because  he  “stag¬ 
gered  not  at  the  promise  of  God  through  un¬ 
belief,  but  was  strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to 
God  and  being  fully  persuaded  that  what  He 
had  promised  He  was  able  also  to  perform, 
and  therefore  it  was  imputed  to  Him  for  right¬ 
eousness  (Rom.  iv.  20-22).  The  rock  founda¬ 
tion  of  David’s  overcoming  faith,  in  spite  of 
trials,  second  only  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  is  thus  stated  by  him  in  the 
Eighty  ninth  Psalm;  “Thou  spakest  to  Thy 
Holy  One  and  saidst,  .  .  .  ‘My  covenant  will 
I  not  break,  nor  alter  the  thing  that  is  gone 
out  of  my  lips ;  once  have  I  sworn  by  my 
holiness  that  I  will  not  lie  unto  David.”  (Psa. 
Ixxxix.  19.  34,  85. 

And  how  noble  a  succession  Abraham  and 
David  have  bad,  all  through  the  ages,  of  godly 
men  and  women,  who  apiid  mountains  of 
difficulty  have  been  supported  and  cheered,  as 
our  Doctor.  Judson,  the  eminent  missionary 
whose  creed  was  expressed  when  he  was  asked 
“If  the  prospect  of  the  conversion  of  the  hea¬ 
then  world  was  bright?”  and  replied,  “As 
bright  as  the  promises  of  God.” 

Are  there  not  many  Christians  who  believe 
in  God  as  revealed  in  the  face  of  His  beloved 
Son,  who  have  not  realized  as  yet  the  distinct 
and  unspeakable  privilege  of  that  overcoming 
faith,  the  sole  business  of  which  is  to  grasp 
the  promises  of  God,  going  straight  to  Him 
with  the  strict  letter  of  promise,  and  besieg¬ 
ing  His  mercy  seat  with  the  simple,  but  colos¬ 
sal  plea,  “Thou  hast  said.”  To  quote  the 
words  of  Thomas  Mantou:  “It  is  a  mighty 
argument  in  prayer,  when  we  can  plead  that 
we  ask  no  more  than  God  hath  promised.” 
What  do  you  want,  my  brother,  of  all  you 
need  to  be  ashamed  to  ask  of  God?  Search 
in  His  treasury  of  promises,  and  as  soon  as 
you  find  there  a  promise  that  covers  your  de¬ 
sire,  carry  it  to  God  in  prayer,  and  press  your 
claim.  Emulate  the  simple  confidence  of  the 
little  children  of  whom  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  who  go  unwaveringly  to  their 
parents  when  they  can  truthfully  say,  “Papa, 
ou  said  I  might  have  it.”  We  had  no  claim 
efore  He  promised,  though  we  might  have 
had  a  hope.  But  now  we  have  a  claim  uncon¬ 
trovertible  as  the  faithfulness  of  God  himself. 
Nor  can  we  dull  the  glow  of  these  bright 
promises,  since  His  movements  cannot  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  our  calendar,  and  the  delay  only 
brings  nearer  and  nearer  the  happy  day  of 
fulfillment.  And  still  the  Christian  is  many 
and  many  a  time  taken  aback  by  the  rapidity 
of  these  fulfillments.  Isaiah  Ixv.  24:  “And  it 
shall  come  to  pass  that  before  they  call  I  will 
answer,  and  while  they  are  yet  speaking  I  will 
bear  ”  Paul's  Gospel  reminds  us  that  the  good 
wine  of  His  promises  only  improves  with  age. 
and  therefore  he  comforts  us.  in  Titus  i.  2, 
by  speaking  of  “eternal  life,  which  God,  that 
cannot  lie,  promised  before  the  world  began.”  | 
Say  not  your  need  is  too  great,  or  your  desire  I 
too  large  for  you  to  hope  for  prompt  fulfill-  j 
ment.  Only  make  sure  of  the  promise,  and 
then  esteem  no  gift  too  great  for  even  you  to 
receive  An  humble  subject  of  the  great 
Caesar  was  by  him  encouraged  to  ask  of  him¬ 
self  some  gift  his  emperor  might  bestow  upon 
him.  To  the  high  officer  who  bore  this  mes 
sage,  the  poor  man  replied  by  asking  for  a 
sum  of  money  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  i 
station  and  his  merits  The  officer  rebuked 
his  rashness  in  asking  for  so  much,  but  he 
replied.  “Though  it  be  too  much  for  me  to  re¬ 
ceive,  it  is  not  too  much  for  Caesar  to  give.” 
And  the  proud  monarch  honored  his  bold  con¬ 
fidence.  “If  ye.  then,  being  evil,  know  how 
to  give  good  gifts  to  your  children,  bow  much 
more  shall  your  Heavenly  Father  give  the 
Holy  Spirit  (the  greatest  gift)  to  them  that 
ask  Him.”  The  apt,  though  homely  words  of 


the  negro  who  was  asked  the  secret  of  his 
continuous,  abounding  joy,  is  worth  remem¬ 
bering.  He  said :  “  I  can  only  keep  happy  by 
lying  flat  upon  the  promises  of  God.  ”  There 
I  was  true  wisdom  in  the  plan  of  that  godly 
woman  who,  whenever  she  pleaded  one  of 
God’s  promises  and  received  the  answer, 
marked  that  text  in  the  margin  of  her  Bible, 
“T.  and  P.”  (Tried  and  Proved).  Like  the 
foundations  of  the  heavenly  city,  the  structure 
of  God’s  promises  “lies  four  square,”  and  rests 
upon  four  buttressed  corner  stones,  unchange¬ 
able  as  God  himself. 

First.  The  divine  wisdom,  that  knowing  all 
things  for  all  eternity,  can  never  err  or  have 
occasion  to  alter  its  decrees  through  change 
of  circumstance.  “I  am  the  Lord;  I  change 
not.  ”  Hence  a  promise  made  can  never  lose 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  its  force. 

Second.  T..e  divine  power.  That  attribute 
that  so  impressed  the  prophet  Job  that  it  oc¬ 
curs  in  his  writings  at  least  forty  times,  and 
is  thus  the  oftenest  used  in  Scripture  of  all 
the  descriptive  titles  of  the  Deity.  We  can 
say  with  Jeremiah,  “Ah.  Lord  God,  behold 
Thou  bast  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth  by 
Thy  great  power  and  str^tched-out  arm,  and 
there  is  nothing  too  hard  for  Thee”  (Jer.  xxxii. 
17).  Because  nothing  is  even  hard  for  God, 
no  promise  He  has  made  can  ever  fail  through 
difficulties  or  opposition. 

Third.  The  divine  holiness,  the  striking, 
shining  glory  that  so  overpowers  the  heavenly 
host  when  they  fall  before  the  throne,  that, 
almost  losing  sight  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
Him  who  sits  upon  the  throne,  they  cry,  “Holy, 
holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Almighty"  (Rev.  iv.  8). 
“Almighty”  once,  but  “holy”  thrice.  The 
holiness  of  God  assures  His  truth,  so  that  He 
cannot  lie,  and  therefore  every  word  of 
promise  must  come  to  pass,  because  of  the 
infinite  holiness  of  Him  who  promises.  “He 
is  faithful  that  promised.”  Even  the  least 
worthy  of  the  prophets  of  old,  Balaam,  w’as 
taught  this  lesson  and  made  to  sing.  “God  is 
not  man  that  He  should  lie.  either  the  Son  of 
man  that  He  should  repent ;  bath  He  said, 
and  shall  He  not  do  it,  or  hath  He  spoken  and 
shall  He  not  make  it  good?”  (Num.  xxiii.  19.) 
And  what  solemn  emphasis  is  added  to  this 
argument  when  we  read  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews:  “God,  willing  more  abundantly  to 
show  unto  the  heirs  of  promise  the  immuta¬ 
bility  of  His  counsel,  confirmed  it  by  an  oath, 
that  by  two  immutable  things,  in  which  it 
was  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  we  might  have 
a  strong  consolation,  who  have  fled  for  refuge, 
to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  us”  (Heb. 
Vi.  17-18). 

And  fourth  The  divine  love,  more  essence 
of  Deity  than  attribute.  So  impressed  was 
the  keen  and  gifted  Apostle  Paul  with  love 
among  the  graces,  that  he  crowned  her  “the 
bond  of  perfectness,”  and  “the  fulfilling  of 
the  law,”  the  chief  abiding  attribute  of  re 
deemed  man  So  impressed  was  the  loving 
Apostle  John  with  love  in  the  divine  Being, 
that  he  exclaimed,  “Whoso  dwelleth  in  love, 
dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him.  for  God  is 
Love”  (1  John  iv.  8  16).  It  is  the  infinite  love 
of  God  that  forms  the  strongest  cord  that 
binds  His  promises  to  their  fulfillment.  He 
cannot  forget  the  least  of  us.  “Even  the 
hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered.”  What 
wondrous  tenderness !  And  this  surpassing  love 
shines  so  brightly  in  the  history  of  the  prom 
ises  which  were  not  reluctantly  bestowed, 
wrung,  as  it  were,  by  pleading,  from  the  com¬ 
passionate  heart  of  God.  No,  they  were  given 
fieely,  voluntarily,  unsought,  and  they  are 
even  importunately  jiressed  upon  us.  How 
great,  then,  must  be  the  readiness  of  our 
faithful  God,  to  fulfill  these  promises!  Every 
one  can  sing  with  David, “  But  I  am  poor  and 
needy,  yet  the  Lord  tbinketh  upon  me”  (Psa. 
xl.  17). 

Relying  upon  these  four  corner  truths,  God’s 
wisdom,  might,  holiness,  and  love,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Paul  entreats,  “Let  us  bold  fast 
the  profession  of  our  faith  .  .  .  for  He  is 
faithful  that  promised.  ”  In  our  perplexities, 
like  mariners  tossed  on  “life’s  tempestuous 
sea.”  the  firm  rock  bed  upon  which  hope,  the 
anchor  of  the  troubled  soul  fastens  itself,  is 
God’s  promises,  both  sure  and  steadfast.  But 
the  anchor  must  firmly  grasp  them,  if  it  would 
profit  by  these  promises.  “Let  us  hold  fast,” 
says  our  text.  Here  David  planted  the  anchor 
of  bis  hope  when  he  said,  “Remember  the 
Word  unto  Thy  servant,  upon  which  Thou 
hast  caused  me  to  hope"  (Psa.  cxix.  49).  In 
our  conscious  debasement,  sinking  often  in 
the  famous  Slough  of  Despond,  the  solid  steps 
upon  which  we  are  to  rise  to  that  full  like¬ 
ness  to  God,  to  which  we  are  destined,  are  the 
firm  promises  of  God.  Useless  unless  we  put 


forth  such  effort  as  He  gives  us  strength  to 
make,  and  bids  us  make  these  promisee  on 
ample  guarantee  of  our  ultimate  victory  over 
the  “  world”  in  all  its  forms.  But  God’s  prom¬ 
isee,  the  boat  in  which  we  seek  to  cross  the 
stream  of  trouble,  will,  when  we  take  refuge 
in  it,  even  from  our  drowning  condition,  only 
waft  us  down  the  stream,  and  hurl  us  over 
the  cataract  with  increased  violence,  if  we 
fail  to  work  the  oars  which  He  has  placed 
within  our  grasp.  Our  staff  to  supplement 
our  weakness  must  be  found  in  the  eternal 
promises  of  God.  And  as  a  staff  will  be  a 
burden  and  a  hindrance  if  not  used,  so  God’s 
promises,  if  not  employed  by  us,  will  be  our 
condemnation.  It  is  true,  as  Isaiah  says,  that 
“The  whole  head  is  sick  and  the  whole  heart 
faint.  From  the  sole  of  the  foot,  eveii  unto 
the  head,  there  is  no  soundness  in  it,  but 
wounds  and  bruises  and  putrifying  sores  :  they 
have  not  been  closed,  neither  bound,  neither 
mollified  with  ointment”  (Isa.  i.  5,  6)  ;  but  it 
is  also  no  less  true,  as  Peter  says  of  the  divine 
purpose,  “that  hath  called  us  to  glory  and 
virtue,  whereby  are  given  unto  us  exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises,  that  by  these  ye 
might  be  partakeis  of  the  divine  nature, 
having  escaped  the  corruption  that  is  in  the 
world  through  lust”  (2  Pet.  i.  4). 

These  promises  are  the  Christian’s  key  with 
which  to  unlock  the  rusty  gates  of  Doubting 
Castle,  after  his  escape  from  the  Slough  of 
Despond,  and  the  complete  bunch  of  God’s 
promises  will  unlock  every  difficulty  that  can 
arise“from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Again, 
when  oppressed  by  sense  of  poverty^  these 
promises  are  the  Christian’s  title  to  present 
wealth  and  future  inheritance,  by  which  he 
learns  to  know  his  kingly  estate  and  ceases  to 
bewail  his  poverty.  But  how  often  are  these 
titles  to  wealth  like  sealed  coffers  in  time  of 
famine,  like  large  bank  checks,  yellow  with 
age,  among  the  forgotten  papers  of  some  pau¬ 
per,  useless,  because  unused.  Nor  does  it  dim 
the  brightness  of  our  title,  that  its  value  is 
enhanced  by  bitter  trial,  even  as  God’s  prom¬ 
ises,  like  lamps  or  stars,  do  shine  most  bright 
ly  in  the  darkness,  and  most  men  can  only 
learn  how  rich  they  are  in  the  painful  school 
of  sore  adversity.  Most  helpful  is  it  when  we 
can  learn  to  show  these  steadfast  titles  to  our 
wealth,  the  promises  of  God,  to  our  arch 
enemy,  whenever  he  assails  us.  The  greatest 
and  highest  gift  that  we  can  seek  is  perfect 
holiness.  Yet  even  this  is  covered  by  the 
note  of  hand  that  makes  our  God  our  debtor 
for  this  gift.  Paul  knew  this  when  he  calmly 
said  in  course  of  argument,  “Having  therefore 
these  promises,  dearly  beloved,  let  us  cleanse 
ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and 
spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God” 
(2  Cor.  vii.  1).  However  contrary  to  all 
human  calculations  and  probability  may  be 
the  contents  of  the  promise  and  nature  of  our 
needs,  he  need  not  stagger,  remembering 
Abraham  (Rom.  iv.  19.  22),  Sarah  (Heb.  xi. 
11),  and  Mary  (Luke  i.  88  45),  blessed  mother 
of  our  Lord,  who  all  “hoped  against  hope,” 
and  believed  in  the  impossible,  simply  because 
they  held  a  promise  in  their  hand  from  Him 
who  cannot  change  or  lie.  When  King  Solo¬ 
mon  had  accomplished  his  heart’s  desire,  and 
that  of  his  worthy  father  before  him,  to  build 
a  temple  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  when  he 
rose  to  render  thanks  for  this  accomplishment, 
he  said:  “Blessed  be  the  Lord  that  hath  given 
rest  unto  His  people,  Israel,  according  to  all 
that  He  promised,  and  hath  not  failed  one 
word  of  all  His  good  promises  which  He 
promised  by  the  hand  of  David,  His  servant.” 
And  when  we  have  laid  the  capstone  of  our 
own  individual  attainment,  and  reached  the 
promised  land  of  perfect  victory  over  the 
^orld,  through  faith  in  the  promises  of  God, 
we  shall  say  with  unutterable  joy.  as  Joshua 
did  in  his  farewell  to  Israel,  whom  he  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  promised  land:  “And  ye  know, 
in  all  your  hearts  and  in  all  your  souls,  that 
not  one  thing  hath  failed  of  all  the  good  things 
which  the  Lord  your  God  spake  concerning 
you :  all  are  come  to  pass  unto  you,  and  not 
one  thing  hath  failed  thereof.”  2  Cor.  i.  20: 
“For  all  the  promises  of  God  in  Him  are  yea, 
and  in  Him  Amen,  unto  the  glory  of  God  by  us.  ” 

In  my  visits  to  different  mosques  and  tombs 
and  public  buildings  in  Constantinople,  all 
adorned  with  elegant  inscriptions  from  the 
sacred  books,  I  was  struck  with  the  fact, 
that  among  them  all,  so  beautiful  and  even 
grand  as  many  of  them  are  (filtering  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures  through  Islamic  writings), 
yet  there  is  not  one  divine  promise  among 
them  all.  Command  and  precept  are  the 
stock  in  trade  of  every  false  religion.  Only 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  shines  with  the 
brilliant  constellation  of  the  promises  of  God. 
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TJie  Religious  Press, 

The  North  and  West,  our  esteemed  Minne¬ 
apolis  contemporary,  points  out  and  condemns 
the  centralizing  influences  just  now  active 
and  of  late  dominant,  in  General  Assembly : 

As  we  expected,  the  Presbyterian  Banner 
denies  that  it  wants  the  Old  School  majority 
to  capture  the  former  New  School  institutions. 
Why  then  does  it  question  the  fldelity  of  any 
and  all  conservative  seminaries  that  prefer  the 
plan  adopted  at  the  Reunion?  A  dispatch 
dated  at  Pittsburgh,  inspired  by  some  expert, 
went  to  most  of  the  large  dailies  in  the  coun¬ 
try  a  few  days  since,  explicitly  charging 
Princeton  and  “all  the  leading  theological 
seminaries  of  the  country”  with  “apparent  re¬ 
bellion”  for  not  wanting  to  change  the  present 
arrangements.  The  advocates  of  the  closer 
ecclesiastical  plan  say  that  it  still  leaves  the 
seminaries  in  the  hands  of  their  directors. 
True  to  the  ear,  but  not  to  the  hope.  It  gives 
an  ecclesiastical  majority  power  to  remove 
directors  at  any  time,  with  or  without  rea¬ 
sons,  and  to  compel  the  election  of  others  who 
would  represent,  the  majority  and  not  the 
minority.  It  is  argued  that  no  Assembly 
would  do  that  except  in  a  case  of  proved 
heresy.  But  the  new  plan  proposes  to  give  it 
a  second  veto  power  without  any  restriction 
whatever.  An  Assembly  did  change  directors 
at  Chicago  on  political  grounds,  and  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  alter  its  course.  The  new  plan, 
therefore,  beyond  all  successful  contradiction, 
might  deprive  any  and  every  minority  of  any 
and  all  liberty  to  control  institutions  which 
they  had  built  and  cherished,  in  order  to  teach 
truth  as  they  saw  it.  Now  if  the  seminaries 
see  fit,  without  any  brow-beating,  to  surrender 
their  trusts,  we  shall  not  object.  But  if  they 
think  best  to  retain  them,  we  shall  defend 
their  right  to  do  so.  We  enter  our  most 
earnest  and  indignant  protest  against  the  in 
sinuations  that  they  are  traitors  and  heretics 
who  maintain  the  old  plan.  In  the  negotia¬ 
tions  for  Reunion  it  was  solemnly  promised 
that  the  seminaries  “which  are  now  indepen¬ 
dent  of  ecclesiastical  control,”  that  is  the  New 
School  institutions,  “should  have  every  guar 
anty  and  protection  for  their  chartered  rights 
which  they  might  desire.”  Let  that  guaranty 
be  sacredly  maintained.  Those  of  us  who  say 
this  were  born  and  bred  in  the  Old  School. 
Therefore  we  insist  upon  perfect  freedom  un¬ 
der  the  Reunion  plan. 

The  Independent  refers  to  the  special  inquiry 
made  by  the  takers  of  the  last  census  con¬ 
cerning  farm  and  home  ownership : 

It  was  one  of  special  difficulty  and  had 
never  before  been  undertaken.  Perhaps  the 
results  are  not  so  accurate  as  is  desirable,  but 
they  may  be  taken  as  approximatelv  correct. 
This  is  a  land  of  homes.  We  have  often  felic¬ 
itated  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  this  is  the 
poor  man’s  paradise  and  that  no  man  however 
poor  or  humble  or  obscure,  need  despair  of 
iiaving  a  home  of  his  own.  It  is  a  little  sur¬ 
prising  to  And  that  only  37  per  cent,  of  the 
12,690,152  families  in  the  United  States  own 
the  houses  in  which  they  live,  63  per  cent, 
occupying  hired  or  rented  houses. 

Of  course  the  conditions  of  life  in  our 
crowded  cities  (and  our  urban  population  is 
rapidly  increasing)  must  operate  to  reduce 
the  percentage  of  those  who  live  in  their  own 
houses.  The  cost  of  lots  is  so  great  that  men 
of  ordinary  means  cannot  aspire  to  homes  of 
their  own.  In  the  rural  districts  it  is  different. 
Land  is  cheap,  materials  are  cheap,  and  labor 
is  cheap,  and  there  are  practically  no  such 
restrictions  on  the  kind  of  house  one  may 
build,  as  there  are  in  most  municipalities. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  census  statistics  show 
that  the  percentage  of  ownership  in  the  cities 
is  quite  small,  amounting  in  the  twenty-eight 
cities  having  100.000  population  and  over,  to  a 
little  less  than  23  per  cent.,  while  77  per  cent, 
occupy  hired  houses.  It  will  not  surprise  any 
one  to  learn  that  the  lowest  percentage  of 
ownership  is  to  be  found  in  New  York  City, 
amounting  to  6.33  per  cent.  That  is,  out  of 
every  100  families,  94  live  in  rented  houses 
and  only  six  in  homes  which  they  own. 
There  is  no  other  city  that  even  approaches 
this  in  extreme  smallness.  The  next  above  is 
Boston,  where  the  percentage  is  18  43. 
Strange  to  say  Brooklyn,  which  is  a  city  of 
homes,  occupies  the  third  place,  Jersey  City 
the  fourth,  Cincinnati  the  fifth.  New  Orleans 
the  sixth,  and  San  Francisco  the  seventh. 
These  report  the  lowest  percentages.  The 
highest  percentage  of  ownership  is  in  Roches- 
er  where  it  reaches  nearly  44  The  next 


highest  is  in  Milwaukee,  42.13.  The  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  extremely  low  percentage  in  New 
York  is  of  course  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  area  of  the  city  is  greatly  restricted  for 
the  amount  of  population,  that  it  is  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  flnancial  metropolis  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  is  more  largely  devoted  to  business 
than  any  other  city,  and  that  therefore  the 
land  values  are  so  high  that  only  the  well-to- 
do  and  rich  classes  can  hope  to  secure  fortune 
enough  to  own  a  home.  The  tenement- bouse 
system  is  more  largely  developed  here  than  in 
any  other  city  in  the  country. 


The  Outlook  notes  a  college  incident  of 
much  significance,  as  many  will  think.  The 
present  Yale  classmen  have  fallen  below  the 
standard  of  literary  culture  and  interest  which 
has  heretofore  obtained  there,  with  the  result 
that  the  usual  prize  has  been  withheld : 

In  commenting  on  the  announ^'ement  that 
the  Yale  “Lit”  Prize  would  not  be  awarded 
this  year  because  not  one  of  the  essays  band¬ 
ed  in  was  worthy  of  such  recognition,  the 
“Evening  Post”  says  that  such  a  statement 
must  give  a  shock  to  the  older  graduates,  be 
cause  this  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  greatest  prizes  open  to  the  undergraduate. 
After  remarking  on  the  signiflcance  of  the  fact 
that  an  academic  department  of  over  eleven 
hundred  students  has  failed  to  produce  a  single 
literary  effort  worthy  of  consideration  for  a 
prize,  and  recalling  the  other  significant  fact 
that  the  two  old  debating  societies  which  once 
formed  so  great  a  feature  in  college  life,  are 
extinct,  the  “Post”  declares  that  the  Fresh¬ 
man  of  to-day  has  pointed  out  to  him  the 
champion  slugger  at  football,  the  highest 
jumper,  and  the  farthest  thrower  of  the  ham¬ 
mer  as  the  ideals  and  heroes  about  whom  the 
romance  and  sentiment  of  college  life  gather 
and  glow.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  “Post” 
were  right  in  the  implication  that  the  trans¬ 
ference  of  the  admiration  of  the  undergradu 
ate  from  the  hero  of  the  mind  to  the  hero  of 
the  body  has  been  followed  by  a  decay  of  that 
side  of  college  life  which  is  best  worthy  of 
culture  and  which  is  most  stimulating  to  the 
student.  Athletics  are  excellent  in  their  place 
and  under  proper  restraint,  but  the  place  of 
athletics  in  a  college  must  be  secondary,  if 
the  best  springs  of  undergraduate  life  are  not 
to  be  dried  up  There  appears  to  be  a  decay 
of  the  old  aspirations  for  generous  culture 
among  college  students  in  this  country.  If 
there  is  such  a  decay,  a  loss  has  befallen  the 
college  community  which  the  undergraduates 
are  incapable  of  measuring  or  appreciating. 
The  melancholy  thing  about  the  athletics 
which  are  just  now  at  the  head,  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  utterly  dissociated  from  beauty. 
Whatever  may  be  the  judgment  of  the  under¬ 
graduate,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  graduate 
of  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  forty  years’  standing 
cannot  but  lament  the  change  of  perspective 
which  has  put  the  athlete  at  the  forefront,  and 
sent  the  man  of  brains,  aspiration,  and  schol¬ 
arly  instincts  to  the  rear.  Those  who  had  the 
matter  in  charge  acted  with  wisdom  in  re¬ 
fusing  the  prize  when  no  one  had  won  it  by 
work  of  the  right  quality. 

Their  course  in  refusing  to  accommodate 
the  standard  to  the  decadent  situation,  is 
the  promising  element  in  the  affair.  Their 
action  may  well  serve  as  an  example  for 
lesser  institutions  under  similar  conditions  of 
strong  temptation. 


The  Christian  Intelligencer  approves  the  Bor¬ 
ough  Licensing  bill  now  pending  before  the 
Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  and  which,  should 
it  become  a  law,  will  transfer  from  the  courts 
to  governing  bodies  in  boroughs  the  exclusive 
right  to  grant  liquor  licenses.  It  says ; 

A  delegation  of  two  hundred  ministers  and 
representatives  of  church  and  temperance  or¬ 
ganizations  appeared  one  day  last  week  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Boroughs,  and  ar¬ 
gued  for  two  hours  for  the  passage  of  the  Bor¬ 
ough  bill.  Among  the  speakers  in  favor  of 
the  bill  were  Dr.  Hanlon,  President  of  Pen¬ 
nington  Seminary ;  Dr.  Landon,  of  the  Bor- 
dentown  Seminary ;  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Lawson, 
President  of  the  Anti -Liquor  League  of  the 
State ;  Principal  Perry  of  Peddie  Institute, 
and  half  a  dozen  others  of  equal  prominence 
in  the  State.  They  said  they  were  asking  for 
nothing  but  the  right  of  home  rule ;  the  courts 
stamped  their  petitions  under  foot,  and  the 
result  was  that  liquor  was  being  sold  in  bor¬ 
oughs  where  nine-tenths  of  the  people  were 


opposed  to  the  traffic.  After  they  had  been 
heard.  Senator  Bradley,  the  Chairman,  arose 
and  said:  “Ye  heralds  of  the  Cross,  ye  have 
lifted  up  my  soul.  Ye  may  rest  assured  that 
I  will  always  be  on  the  side  of  temperance.” 
Saying  this  much,  overcome  with  emotion,  he 
sat  down  amid  cheers  and  waving  of  handker¬ 
chiefs.  If  all  our  legislators  were  as  thorough¬ 
ly  temperance  in  their  views  and  practice  as 
Senator  Bradley,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  securing  the  best  possible  legislation  in  be¬ 
half  of  temperance  and  other  desired  reforms. 
The  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  at  the  bal¬ 
lot  box,  and  by  appealing  delegations  in  our 
legislative  halls,  should  be  regarded. 


The  Reformed  Church  Messenger  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  present  good  condition  of  its 
churches  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  between 
the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  where  the 
earliest  German  churches  were  founded  : 

They  were  well  established,  but  for  almost 
a  century  their  number  was  not  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  The  congregations  were  large,  but 
unprogressive,  and  if  must  be  confessed  that 
they  did  not  influence  the  counsels  of  the 
Church  in  the  degree  to  which  their  numbers 
fairly  entitled  them. 

It  requires  some  mental  effort  to  recall  the 
conditions  which  existed  some  fifty  years  ago. 
There  are,  however,  some  people  still  living 
who  remember  the  time  when  not  a  single 
town  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  had  more  than 
one  Reformed  church.  The  pastors  were  gen¬ 
erally  men  of  ability,  but  they  preached 
almost  exclusively  in  German,  and  most  of 
them  occupied  large  and  laborious  charges. 

That  the  scene  has  changed  is  evident  at  a 
glance.  Surely  there  have  been  more  im¬ 
provements  in  the  past  fifty  years  than  in  the 
previous  century.  We  can  hardly  venture,  in 
these  days,  to  give  the  exact  number  of  Re¬ 
formed  churches  in  some  of  the  cities  or 
larger  towns,  for  fear  that  additional  congre¬ 
gations  may  have  been  organized  since  the 
date  of  our  latest  information.  Sometimes  it 
is  said  that  all  over  the  land  country  churches 
have  declined  in  proportion  as  city  churches 
have  increased,  but  our  observation  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  has  not  led  us  to  this  conclusion. 
No  doubt  there  are  country  churches  which 
have  suffered  from  the  removal  of  members  to 
towns  and  cities,  and  it  is  discouraging  to  a 
pastor  to  see  the  young  men  whom  he  has 
trained  going  forth  to  seek  employment  among 
strangers.  ’To  the  casual  visitor,  however, 
these  things  are  not  apparent,  and  in  most 
places  there  is  no  sign  of  declension.  On  the 
contrary,  the  increasing  liberality  of  the  com¬ 
munity  is  manfested  in  the  erection  of  beau¬ 
tiful  churches,  and  almost  every  large  congre¬ 
gation  aspires  to  the  possession  of  an  organ 
which  deserves  to  be  called  “the  queen  of  the 
instruments.” 

That  the  church  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
does  not  as  ^et  fully  appreciate  its  strength 
will  be  readily  acknowledged,  but  every  day 
renders  it  more  evident  that,  to  use  a  familiar 
figure,  “the  giant  is  waking  up. ”  There  are 
other  portions  of  the  Church  whose  advance¬ 
ment  has  been  equally  rapid,  bnt  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  pleasant  to  observe  the  prosperity  of  its 
earliest  settlements.  It  is  a  grand  thing  when 
the  trees  of  the  Lord  bring  forth  fruit  in  old 
age. 


The  American  Hebrew,  one  of  our  able 
neighbors,  has  this  pleasant  reference  to  the 
February  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Union : 

Unwitting  witnesses !  Israel  as  a  factor  in 
history  is  best  seen  in  such  a  meeting  as  that 
of  the  Presbyterian  Union,  held  in  Hotel 
Brunswick  last  Monday  night.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Howard  Duffield,  in  his  oration  on  “American¬ 
ism,”  laid  special  emphasis  on  the  idea  that 
reverence  for  the  Bible  is  a  dominant  trait  of 
the  true  American,  and  showed  that,  from  the 
beginning  of  their  history,  they  derived  in¬ 
spiration  from  the  patience  of  Moses,  and  re¬ 
cruited  their  courage  by  reading  of  Joshua’s 
valor  and  David’s  trust  in  his  God.  Dr.  Frost 
of  Berea  College,  in  speaking  of  Kentucky’s 
contributions  to  American  patriotism,  observed 
that  to  six  books  in  his  mother’s  house  did 
Abraham  Lincoln  owe  his  education,  and  does 
our  Union  owe  its  salvation.  From  Lincoln’s 
own  testimony  we  know  that  most  important 
of  these  was  the  Bible.  Dr.  Frost  believes 
that  if  education  and  Bible  study  be  promoted 
in  southern  and  eastern  Kentucky,  more  Lin¬ 
colns  will  come  forth  from  the  log  cabins  and 
be  a  wholesome  element  in  the  body  politic  of 
the  nation. 
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The  Perean  Ministry.  , 

XXXIV.— Review.  The  Third  Period  of  the 
Galilean  Ministry  and  the  Perean  Ministry. 

Lesson  XXII. -XXXIII. 

[This  review  covers  the  International  Les¬ 
sons  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  year ;  Lesson 
for  March  81st.  The  International  Lesson 
for  March  lOth,  The  Rich  Young  Ruler,  Mark 
X.  17-27 ;  Golden  Text.  Matt.  vi.  83,  was 
included  in  the  Bible  Study  Union  Lesson 
XXXII,  Evangelist  for  February  21et.] 

Golden  Text.  —  And  other  sheep  I  have 
which  are  not  of  this  fold ;  them  also  I  must 
bring,  and  they  shall  hear  My  voice  ;  and  they 
hall  become  one  flock,  one  shepherd.— John 
X.  16. 

The  lessons  which  we  are  now  to  review 
cover  the  last  year  of  our  Lord’s  life,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Passion  Week,  the  six  days 
before  His  death.  As  a  preliminary  to  this 
review  we  advise  the  teacher  to  prepare  a 
sketch  map,  or  carefully  to  mark  upon  the 
wall  map  of  Palestine  the  itinerary  followed 
by  our  Lord  during  this  period,  putting  the 
number  of  each  lesson,  where  practicable,  at 
the  most  prominent  point  touched  in  that 
lesson.  To  facilitate  this,  let  us  follow  for  a 
few  moments  in  the  footsteps  of  our  Lord. 

Our  first  lesson  (22)  finds  Him  in  Caperna¬ 
um,  on  the  morrow  of  the  crisis  at  Bethsaida 
Julias,  where  He  fed  the  five  thousand  and 
refused  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  head  of 
the  Passover  caravan,  to  be  made  king.  From 
this  time  devoting  Himself  more  particularly 
to  the  education  of  His  disciples,  and  desiring 
not  unnecessarily  to  rouse  opposition.  He  led 
them  northwesterly  through  Naphtali  and 
the  elevated  valleys  of  Zebulon,  to  the  border 
of  Phoenicia,  which  extended  east  some  ten 
miles  from  the  Mediterranean.  Thence  north¬ 
ward  in  Phoenicia  to  the  region  of  Sidon, 
some  fifty  miles  from  Capernaum,  as  the  crow 
would  fly,  much  farther  by  road  and  foot¬ 
path  ;  thence,  when  privacy  became  impossible 
after  the  cure  of  the  Canaanitish  woman’s 
daughter.  He  turned  eastward,  crossed  the 
foothills  and  passes  of  Lebanon  and  the  head¬ 
waters  of  the  Leontes,  and  so  came  by  the 
spurs  of  Hermon  through  the  mountainous 
Itursean  country  into  the  region  of  the  De- 
capolis,  which  reached  as  far  north  as  Damas¬ 
cus.  Thus  He  drew  southward  to  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  when  the 
cure  of  the  dumb  man  had  made  Him  so 
known  that  a  multitude  gathered  around  Him 
to  the  number  of  four  thousand.  He  first  fed 
them  miraculously,  and  then  avoided  them  by 
a  few  rapid  movements,  crossing  the  lake  per¬ 
haps  to  the  unknown  site  of  Magadan,  recross¬ 
ing  it  again  to  the  equally  unknown  Dalma 
nutha,  and  so  northward  to  Bethsaida  Julias, 
the  scene  of  the  great  crisis.  Thence  He 
ascended  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Jordan  to 
the  Waters  of  the  Merom,  and  so  on  up  to 
Cssearea  Philippi,  the  ancient  Panias,  or  fane 
of  the  god  Pan.  Here,  on  the  Panian  hill.  He 


was  transfigured.  At  its  foot  He  healed  the 
epileptic  boy,  and  as  in  consequence  retire¬ 
ment  was  no  more  possible.  He  returned  to 
Capernaum,  and  shortly  after  went  up  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  for  the  autumn  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

From  this  feast  He  returned  to  Galilee  for  a 
last  brief  visit.  Then  purposing  to  spend  some 
time  in  Perea,  He  set  out  to  go  by  the  more 
convenient  route  of  Samaria ;  but  being  re¬ 
fused  hospitality  on  its  very  borders.  He 
turned  down  the  green  valley  of  Jezreel  and 
crossed  the  Jordan  at  Pella,  the  meeting 
point  of  Perea  and  the  Decapolis.  which 
reaches  away  southeastward  to  Gerasa  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  Brook  Jabbok. 

In  Perea  He  spent  several  months,  teaching 
and  performing  cures ;  but  His  sojourn  there 
was  broken  by  a  midwinter  visit  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  at  the  time  of  the  Feast  of  Dedication. 
Thence  He  returned  to  Perea,  going  north  as 
far  as  Bethany  (Bethabara)  on  the  Jordan, 
where  He  called  His  first  disciples,  and  moving 
about  from  place  to  place  until  probably  some 
time  in  February,  when  the  summons  from 
the  sisters  of  Lazarus  called  Him  to  Bethany 
near  Jerusalem.  He  returned  no  more  to 
Perea,  for  the  hostility  which  this  miracle 
aroused  led  Him  to  seek  the  deeper  retirement 
of  the  hill  village,  Ephraim,  an  insignificant 
place  on  the  border  of  Samaria.  There  He 
remained  until  late  in  March,  when  He  went 
to  Jericho,  joined  a  caravan  of  Passover 
pilgrims,  and  went  at  their  bead  to  Jerusalem, 
stopping,  however,  at  Bethany  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

Let  us  now  review  the  development  of  our 
Lord’s  teaching  and  of  public  opinion  with 
reagrd  to  Him,  as  indicated  in  the  lessons  we 
have  to  review. 

22.  The  Withdraival  into  Northern  Galilee 
(Mark  vii.  24-ix.  1).  This  was  induced,  not 
by  the  hostility  of  the  hierarchy  (the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  the  spiritual  rulers  of  the  peo¬ 
ple),  but  by  the  wrongly  directed  enthusiasm 
of  the  multitudes,  who  were  joyfully  con¬ 
vinced  that  He  was  the  Messiah,  but  could  not 
imagine  any  Messiah  but  a  temporal  king. 
This  misguided  enthusiasm  would,  however, 
have  precipitated  a  conflict  not  only  with  the 
hierarchy,  but  also  with  the  Herodians,  as 
this  Messianic  conception  threatened  the 
stability  of  Herod’s  rule.  This  state  of  feeling 
extended  all  over  Galilee.  Jesus  therefore 
withdrew,  with  the  Twelve,  into  a  Gentile 
country. 

Even  there  popular  belief  held  Jesus  of  Naz¬ 
areth  to  be  the  Messianic  Son  of  David  (iii.  8, 
compare  Matt.  xv.  2),  and  the  healing  of  the 
Syrophoenician  woman’s  daughter  making 
evident  His  identity.  He  crossed  the  moun¬ 
tains,  as  has  been  said,  into  the  Decapolis. 
Here,  growing  popularity  through  the  healing 
of  the  deaf  man  and  the  feeding  of  the  four 
thousand  again  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
local  religious  rulers ;  they  asked  for  a  sign, 
and  were  refused  any  sign  of  the  kind  they 
desired,  other  than  had  already  been  given 
by  these  miracles.  Two  signs  were  given, 
however,  that  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  and  that 
of  the  times,  both  of  which,  understood 
without  prejudice,  were  a  virtual  proof 
that  He  was  the  Messiah.  Here,  too.  He 
tested  the  clearness  of  His  disciples’  apprehen¬ 
sion,  and  found  it  still  wanting;  their  Mes¬ 
sianic  hopes  were  of  a  kingdom  of  meat  and 
drink  (Mark  viii.  14-21).  He  therefore  again 
led  them  away,  northward,  to  Csesarea 
Philippi,  and  having  first  received  Peter’s 
confession  of  his  unalterable  conviction  that 
He  was  the  Messiah  (vs.  29),  He  warned  them 
of  the  failure  of  their  earthly  hopes  by  fore¬ 
telling,  for  the  first  time.  His  own  death  and 
resurrection. 

28.  Transfiguration  and  the  Return  to  Caper- 
naum  (Mark  ix.  2-50).  To  enable  His  disci¬ 


ples  to  readjust  their  ideas  after  the  crushing 
prophecy  of  His  death  and  the  futility  of  their 
hopes,  and  give  them  a  revelation  of  His  true 
character  and  the  true  character  of  His  king¬ 
dom,  the  Transfiguration  followed  almost  im¬ 
mediately  on  that  prophecy.  Neither  prophecy 
nor  revelation  were  to  be  told  to  the  multi¬ 
tude,  for  they  could  not  be  understood  and 
would  foster  misconception. 

Returning  to  Capernaum  after  the  healing 
of  the  epileptic  boy.  He  again  foretold  His 
death  and  resurrection,  and  in  that  city  He 
gave  the  disciples  three  important  lessons. 
That  the  sons  of  God  are  lords  of  the  earth,  ye 
are  not  to  manifest  this  by  disobedience  to 
lawful  authority  (Matt.  xvii.  24-27;  ;  that  on  the 
contrary,  the  spirit  of  the  little  child  is  the 
spirit  of  the  heir  to  the  kingdom  (xviii.  3), 
and  that  it  is  especially  characterized  by  the 
spirit  of  tireless  forgiveness,  as  is  fitting  in 
those  who  have  been  forgiven  an  infinite  debt. 

24.  An  Autumn  Visit  to  Jerusalem  (John 
vii.,  viii.).  The  special  progress  in  our  Lord’s 
teaching  on  this  occasion  was  as  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Messiah.  He  would  not  go  up  to 
Jerusalem  at  the  head  of  a  festal  procession, 
but  privately  and  alone,  that  there  might  be 
no  ground  for  supposing  that  His  claims  were 
temporal.  He  distinctly  averred  His  divinity, 
the  authority  of  His  teaching.  His  entire  sin¬ 
lessness,  and  His  perfect  fellowship  with  God. 
The  result  was  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
were  convinced  of  His  likeness  to  the  pro¬ 
phetic  ideal,  but  were  not  made  willing  to 
give  up  their  visions  of  a  kingly  Messiah. 
They  therefore  would  not  yield  themselves  to 
Him ;  but  the  hierarchy,  seeing  that  the 
tendency  of  feeling  was  in  that  direction,  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  first  step  of  those  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  ended  in  His  death.  They 
attempted  to  seize  Him,  and  were  only  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  powerful  impression  He  made 
upon  the  officers  of  the  temple  police. 

25.  Jesus’  Final  Departure  from  Galilee  and 
the  Mission  of  the  Seventy  (Luke  ix.  51-x.  42). 
The  conviction  that  Jesus  was  indeed  the 
Messiah  being  now  almost  universal,  Caper¬ 
naum  was  no  safer  an  abode  for  Him  than 
Jerusalem,  for  Herod  and  his  party  were  now 
openly  antagonistic.  The  return  to  Caper* 
naum  after  the  Feast  was  merely  for  a  farewell 
visit ;  and  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of  be¬ 
lieving  friends.  Jesus  went  to  Perea,  which 
had  not  yet  been  evangelized,  sending  seventy 
disciples  before  Him  by  two  and  two,  to  an¬ 
nounce  His  coming  and  prepare  for  His  recep¬ 
tion.  Here  Jesus  found  a  warm  greeting,  and 
passed  some  months  in  teaching  and  miracle 
working.  His  preaching  here  was  not  so 
purely  evangelistic  as  in  the  >  rly  tours  in 
Galilee.  The  Pereans  had  been  prepared  by 
the  preaching  of  the  Baptist  and  evangelized 
by  the  Seventy ;  His  was  rather  a  course  of 
instruction  in  the  characteristics  of  discipleship, 
addressed  to  those  who  were  already  believers. 
His  work  here  was  not  so  much  a  work  of  in¬ 
vitation  as  of  sifting.  The  dark  days  were 
coming:  His  followers  must  be  prepared  for 
trial ;  none  must  be  permitted  to  join  Him 
but  those  who  were  ready  to  yield  the  entire 
man  to  the  calling  and  ministry  of  God. 
Somewhere  during  this  period  occur  the 

I  questioning  of  the  lawyer,  as  to  the  character 
of  the  inheritance  of  eternal  life,  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

26.  A  Winter  Visit  to  Jerusalem.  At  the 
close  of  the  autumn  visit,  the  Feast  of  Taber¬ 
nacles,  the  Sanhedrin  had  pronounced  a  de¬ 
cree  excommunicating  any  who  should  openly 
confess  Jesus.  Knowing  this  quite  well,  Jesus 
broke  His  Ferean  retirement  by  going  up  to 
the  winter  Feast  of  Dedication,  and  healing, 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  a  man  bom  blind.  Thus 

I  He  showed  that  the  hierarchy  could  neither 
I  silence  Him  nor  interrupt  His  work,  nor  deter 
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Him  from  bearing  witness  to  all  forms  of 
truth.  And  it  was  at  this  moment  of  immi¬ 
nent  danger  from  the  avowed  hatred  of  His 
enemies  that  He  took  the  opportunity  of  re¬ 
vealing  Himself  as  the  very  type  and  ideal  of 
Love.  This  teaching  wan  in  part  by  His  con¬ 
duct,  in  part  by  the  parables  of  the  sheepfold 
and  the  Good  Shepherd,  which  showed  that 
perfect  love  is  absolute  self-sacrifice.  At  this 
time,  too.  He  more  emphatically  insisted  upon 
the  closeness  of  His  fellowship  with  God. 
He  was  the  very  Word  of  God.  The  peremptory 
decree  to  arrest  Him  was  now  made,  but  it 
could  not  be  carried  out,  and  He  returned  to 
Perea. 

27.  jyiscmirses  on  Prayer  and  Forgiveness 
(Luke  xi.  1-13,  87-54,  xii.).  During  the  fol¬ 
lowing  weeks  our  Lord  taught  the  Pereans 
the  true  character  of  prayer;  at  a  morning 
meal  in  the  house  of  a  Pharisee  He  repeated 
the  instructions  given  before  in  Galilee  as  to 
the  difference  between  ceremonial  purity  and 
holiness ;  denounced  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers 
for  the  burdens  that  in  their  zeal,  not  for  holi¬ 
ness,  but  for  ceremonial  cleanness,  they  laid 
upon  the  common  people ;  warned  an  immense 
multitude  against  the  spirit  of  Pharisaism,  and 
told  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Fool  to  show  the 
insignificance  of  worldly  success  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  importance  of  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

28.  The  Sabbath  Question  Again  aiui  the 
Parable  of  the  Great  Supper  (Luke  xiii. ,  xiv.). 
Still  in  Perea,  moving  about  from  place  to 
place.  Jesus  was  followed  by  large  multitudes, 
many  enthusiastically  favorable,  some  (in¬ 
cluding  members  of  the  Pharisaic  party)  coldly 
critical.  The  Sabbath  question  came  up  here, 
as  in  Galilee,  by  the  healing  of  a  sick 
person  in  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  Then  followed  the  two  parables  of  the 
grain  of  mustard  seed  and  the  leaven,  given 
also  to  the  Galileans,  a  teaching  as  to  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  individual  to  salvation,  illustrated 
by  the  parable  of  the  return  of  the  absent 
master  of  the  house,  a  warning  of  the  Phari¬ 
sees  that  Herod  was  about  to  proceed  against 
Him,  and  the  assertion  that  not  the  bidding 
of  Herod,  nor  the  warning  of  the  Pharisees, 
but  only  the  leading  of  God,  determined  His 
movements.  Then  followed  the  healing  of 
the  dropsical  man  on  the  Sabbirth,  against 
which,  at  last,  no  remonstrance  was  made,  that 
question  being  finally  settled,  and  then,  at 
n  Sabbath  feast,  three  appropriate  parables 
showing  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  a  kingdom 
of  grace,  that  the  sinful,  the  suffering,  the 
poor  are  welcome  there. 

29.  Three  Parables  of  Grace  and  Tico  of 
Warning  (Luke  xv. ,  xvi.,  xvii.  1-10).  Here  we 
have  the  three  parables  which  of  all  sayings 
of  our  Lord  are  perhaps  dearest  to  the  hearts 
of  men  in  all  ages,  have  perhaps  brought  most 
people  into  His  kingdom — the  parables  of  the 
Lost  Sheep,  the  Lost  Coin,  and  the  Prodigal 
Son.  They  show  the  heart  of  God  toward  the 
sinful  and  the  lost,  that  He  rejoices  over  the 
salvation  of  each  one,  that  He  seeks  each  one 
with  minutest  care,  that  His  Fatherly  love 
never  fails.  These  were  spoken  to  publicans 
and  sinners ;  to  His  disciples,  the  Twelve  and 
others.  He  gave  the  warning  parable  of  the 
Unjust  Steward,  that  the  opportunities  of  this 
world  must  be  turned  to  account  for  the  next ; 
and  that  of  the  Rich  31an  and  Lazarus,  that 
wealth  is  a  stewardship,  and  that  he  who  uses 
it  for  his  own  gratification  is  of  necessity  unfit 
for  the  kingdom  of  God. 

30.  The  Raising  of  Lazarus  and  the  With- 
dravxU  to  Ephraim  (John  xi.  1-54).  It  was  so 
well  known  that  the  hierarchy  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  silence  Jesus  by  imprisonment,  that 
Mary  and  Martha  did  not  think  of  asking  Jesus 
to  come  to  them  when  their  brother  fell  ill ; 
and  His  disciples  sought  to  deter  Him  from  I 
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going,  and  when  He  would  not  be  deterred, 
accompanied  Him,  believing  it  to  be  to  death. 
So  it  might  have  been,  for  the  marvellous 
miracle  of  raising  one  who  was  four  days  dead 
won  BO  many  to  believe  in  Him  that  the  Sanhe¬ 
drin  themselves  could  not  deny  His  Messiahship, 
and  saw  that  to  permit  His  further  work  would 
be  to  lose  their  own  authority.  Rather  than 
give  up  the  kingdom  they  had  dreamed  of,  they 
would  give  up  the  long  hope  of  the  nation.  They 
could  not  now  hope  to  condemn  Him  by  Jewish 
law ;  He  had  triumphantly  shown  that  they, 
not  He,  were  the  violaters  of  its  spirit.  And 
so  they  resolved  to  bring  against  Him  the 
false  accusation  of  treason  to  Rome.  But  be¬ 
fore  they  could  carry  out  this  plan,  Jesus, 
with  the  Twelve  and  probably  Lazarus,  had 
withdrawn  to  Ephraim. 

31.  Jesus  Beginning  His  Last  Joumiey  to 
Jerusalem  (Luke  xvii.  ll-xviii.  17).  We  have 
already  advanced  the  view  that  this  and  a  part 
of  the  next  lesson  belong  not  here,  but  in  the 
journey  from  Galilee  to  Perea,  some  months 
before,  and  in  the  Perean  sojourn.  The 
events  of  this  one  are  the  healing  of  ten  lepers 
on  the  border  between  Galilee  and  Samaria, 
the  first  teachings  of  Jesus  on  the  coming  of 
the  expected  kingdom,  the  parable  of  the 
Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  and  the  blessing 
of  the  little  children. 

32.  Teachings  by  the  Way.  Worldly  and 
Spiritiud  Wealth  and  Greatness  (Matt.  ix. 
10-xx.  28;  Luke  xviii.  18-84).  These  teach¬ 
ings  are  not  historically  connected,  but  bear 
upon  a  single  thought— the  relative  importance 
of  things  temporal  and  things  eternal.  The 
incident  of  the  young  ruler  shows  (see  25)  the 
necessity  that  His  disciples  must  give  up  all 
for  Him.  The  next  two  incidents  belong  to  the 
journey  from  Ephraim  to  Jericho.  The  first 
was  the  third  foretelling  of  our  Lord’s  death, 
this  time  with  the  added  details  that  it  was  to 
be  at  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles  and  by  cruci¬ 
fixion,  a  teaching  which  the  disciples  found  it 
BO  impossible  to  receive,  that  almost  immedi 
ately  after  James  and  John,  or  their  mother, 
asked  that  they  might  have  the  highest  places 
in  the  kingdom  which  they  believed  He  was 
now  on  the  way  to  set  up,  though  perhaps  not 
until  after  dire  calamities. 

38.  F'rom  Jericho  to  Bethany.  The  Last 
\  Journey  to  Jerusalem  (Luke  xviii.  35-xix.  28; 
John  xi.  .55-xii.  11).  At  Jericho  Jesus  met 
the  Passover  pilgrims  and  took  His  place  at 
their  bead.  In  Jericho  He  offered  Himself  as 
guest  to  Zaccbseus,  the  chief  of  the  tax  col¬ 
lectors,  now  a  repentant  and  converted  man. 
At  the  gate  of  Jericho  He  performed  His  last 
miracle,  opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind.  On 
the  way  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem  He  -told 
the  parable  of  the  Minsa,  showing  that  His 
kingdom  was  not  immediately  to  be  estab¬ 
lished,  as  they  all  supposed,  but  that  it 
would  eventually  be  set  up  in  glory  and 
power.  Then  coming  to  Bethany  six  days 
before  the  Passover.  He  remained  there  under 
the  protection  of  His  powerful  friends.  And 
there  Mary,  at  the  feast  given  in  His  honor, 
breaking  her  alabaster  box  of  precious  oint¬ 
ment  upon  His  bead  and  feet,  anointed  Him 
beforehand  for  His  burial. 
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TENEMENT  HOUSE  MOTHERS. 

Shakespeare  says:  “Every  one  can  master  a 
grief  but  he  that  hath  it.”  It  is  very  easy 
to  criticise  the  way  other  people  live  and  do. 
We  think  if  we  were  in  their  places  we  could 
manage  much  better.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  class  of  tenement-house  women 
whom  we  are  trying  to  help,  and  there  is  great 
danger,  looking  at  their  lives  from  our  stand¬ 
point,  that  what  seems  practical  to  us  may  not 
be  so  for  them.  How  very  true  is  the  statement 
made  centuries  ago,  that  the  “Destruction  of 
the  poor  is  their  poverty !” 

One  woman  whom  we  thought  we  could 
enlighten  on  the  subject  of  not  having  a  feast 
one  day  and  a  famine  another,  said  “If  my 
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husband  had  regular  work  I  could  manage 
better,  but  when  he  only  gets  a  day’s  work 
here,  and  another  one  there,  and  is  idle  in  the 
meantime,  how  can  I  know  what  I  am  to 
depend  on?  We  get  so  tired  of  soup,  soup, 
bread  and  tea  so  often,  that  when  we  do  get 
a  little  extra  1  put  it  in  something  good  for  a 
treat  for  the  children.  “ 

Is  it  strange  that  that  mother  who  loves  to 
see  her  children  happy  over  a  good  dinner,  is 
tempted  to  forget  the  day  that  will  be  an  idle 
one?  Yes,  the  mother  may  be  rough  and  fret¬ 
ful  at  times  with  her  children,  but  she  loves 
them.  A  mother  speaking  of  her  little  girl, 
for  whom  the  lady  who  cuts  out  the  garments 
was  planning  a  dress,  said:  “Mary  would  be 
as  pretty  a  child  as  you’ll  see  on  the  avenues, 
if  she  had  the  clothes  and  the  care.”  “And 
there’s  my  Johnny,”  spoke  up  her  neighbor. 
“He’s  that  smart  that  his  father  always  calls 
him  ‘the  judge.’  He’s  got  just  the  head  for 
a  judge,  but  then  what’s  theuse-of  his  having 
such  a  smart-looking  head  when  we  aint  got 
no  money  to  send  him  to  college  I” 

One  of  our  visitors  told  us  the  more  she 
learned  of  the  inner  life  of  these  mothers  the 
more  amazed  she  became  at  their  cheerful, 
patient,  self-sacrificing  spirits.  Many  of  them 
are  rare  characters,  real  heroines,  but  their 
noble  lives  do  not  get  into  print. 

Sometimes  these  women  are  more  practical 
in  their  way  of  looking  at  some  questions 
than  we  are.  looking  from  our  standpoint  for 
them.  A  lady  in  the  mothers’  meeting  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  should  make  their  own  bread. 
She  thought  they  could  thus  save  a  good  deal. 
But  we  saw  one  woman  look  at  another,  as 
much  as  to  say,  “The  lady  is  not  right.  She 
does  not  understand  the  matter.”  Finally  the 
subject  was  opened  to  discussion.  One  wom¬ 
an  said  :  “It  would  not  pay  me  to  st<>y  at  home 
to  watch  my  bread  all  the  forenoon,  when  1 
could  be  earning  my  day’s  wages  outside.  I 
can  buy  yesterday’s  bread,  the  very  best  kind, 
for  two  cents  a  loaf.”  And  then  another 
woman  added:  “My  oven  aint  no  good;  ’twont 
bake  on  the  bottom,  and  if  I  bake  my  own 
bread,  I  have  to  turn  it  bottom  side  up  to 
brown  it,  and  I  don’t  like  that  kind  of  bread ; 
rather  have  the  two-cent  loaves.”  Then  a 
third  woman  said  she  could  not  afford  the  ex¬ 
tra  fire  it  would  take,  and  another  took  in 
washing  and  ironing,  bad  to  have  such  a  hot 
fire  all  the  while  that  her  bread  would  be  raw 
in  the  middle  and  burned  on  the  outside. 
Another  woman  said,  “I  never  had  no  luck 
baking  bread,  no  how.”  For  these  women  the 
two-cent  loaves  of  dry  bread  were  more  prac¬ 
tical.  Then,  too,  there  is  little  room  for 
storing  enough  flour  and  utensils  for  baking. 
When  we  remember  how  little  room  they 
have  in  the  crowded  tenements,  with  no  place 
for  retirement,  and  much  suffering  from  over¬ 
worked  nerves,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  ac¬ 
cusations  of  thriftlessnesB  we  hear  of  some¬ 
times. 

In  one  of  Dickens’s  novels  there  is  a  family  of 
peddlars  who  live  in  a  cart  and  go  about  the 
country.  The  wife  and  mother  has  a  ter¬ 
rible  temper  and  her  husband  speaking  of 
his  life  with  her  says,  “Temper  in  a  palace 
is  wiolent  enough,  but  temper  in  a  cart  is 
wiplence  that  is  wiolence.  ”  These  people  liv¬ 
ing  together  in  such  close  quarters  can  fully 
appreciate  “wiolence  in  a  cart.”  And  they 
can’t  get  away  from  it. 

The  Tenement  House  question  is  coming 
to  the  notice  of  the  public  now  with  more 
force  than  ever  before,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  condition  of  these  mothers  will  be 
bettered.  The  King’s  Daughter’s  Tenement 
House  Chapter  is  doing  what  it  can  to  bring 
about  the  better  ways  and  means  of  help¬ 
ing  these  mothers  up  to  a  higher  plane  of 
living.  8.  T.  P. 
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ANTIPAS 

And  Other  Children  Whom  Jesus  Itoved. 

“Christ  the  Lover  of  Children  U  the  Letsson  for 
Children."— P.  T.  Farwell. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Little  Janna’s  father  had  been  all  the  time 
getting  worse  instead  of  better  since  their  re¬ 
moval  to  Capernaum,  and  before  winter  came 
he  was  quite  helpless  with  the  palsy,  unable 
even  to  move  about,  still  less  to  tend  the  little 
shop.  All  Ruth’s  time  and  strength  were 
needed  to  take  care  of  him  and  wait  on  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  she  was  very  glad  when  Mary  of 
Nazareth,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  who  had  been 
in  Capernaum  visiting  her  sister  Salome,  Zebe- 
dee’s  wife,  asked  to  let  little  Janna  go  home 
with  her.  Janna  was  very  willing  to  go,  but 
it  was  a  disappointment  to  the  child  to 
find  that  Jesus  was  not  in  Nazareth.  Though 
he  had  not  seen  him  for  many  months,  the 
heart  of  little.Janna  was  very  true  to  his  dear 
friend 

One  Friday  afternoon  Mary  took  him  to  see 
Nathan,  the  boy  whose  home  faced  on  the 
court  where  Janna  used  to  live.  Poor  Nathan 
was  epileptic,  and  often  suffered  very  much, 
but  there  were  times  when  he  was  better,  and 
then,  though  he  was  much  older,  he  loved  to 
play  with  Janna,  who  was  more  gentle  than 
the  bigger  boys.  This  afternoon,  while -they 
were  playing  together,  and  Mary,  sitting  under 
the  grapevine,  was  talking  with  Nathan’s 
mother,  his  father,  Obed,  came  up,  and  stood 
a  little  while  listening.  Then  he  said  :  “I  was 
in  Capernaum  a  few  days  ago,  and  all  the 
town  was  ringing  with  a  cure  they  said  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  had  performed.” 

“My  Jesus!”  exclaimed  Mary.  “What  was 
it,  Obed?” 

“Why,  they  may  believe  it  who  can,”  re¬ 
plied  Obed  with  a  sneer,  “but  they  say  he 
healed  of  a  dangerous  fever  the  son  of  Chuza, 
the  head  of  Herod’s  household.” 

Mary  looked  eagerly  at  Obed,  while  his  wife 
said:  “Jesus  heal  any  one!  Why,  he’s  not  a 
doctor !” 

“And  what’s  more,”  Obed  went  on  with  a 
mocking  smile,  “healed  him  without  going 
near  him,  when  he  was  away  up  here  in 
Cana.  ” 

“Oh,  but  that’s  impossible,  Obed,”  said  his 
wife,  “the  people  who  told  you  that  can’t  have 
been  telling  the  truth.” 

Mary  had  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
without  speaking,  but  a  great  light  shone  in 
her  eyes.  She  might  have  spoken,  but  at 
that  moment  poor  Nathan  fell  down  upon  the 
ground  in  one  of  his  fits,  and  as  his  mother 
had  kindled  a  fire  on  the  ground  to  cook  the 
Sabbath  supper,  the  boy  fell  into  it  and  would 
have  been  badly  burned  if  his  father  had  not 
quickly  snatched  him  up.  The  poor  boy  was 
writhing  and  foaming  at  the  mouth  in  awful 
agony,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before,  with  all 
their  efforts,  he  could  find  relief.  When  at 
last  the  paroxysm  passed  over  and  Nathan  lay 
limp  and  exhausted  upon  the  divan,  Obed 
turned  to  Mary  and  said,  “When  I  see  your 
son  heal  my  poor  boy  I’ll  believe  be  has  the 
power  be  pretends  to  have,  but  not  before.  ” 

Mary  did  not  answer  this,  for  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  a  long  trumpet  blast  sounded  loud.  It 
was  from  the  roof  of  the  synagogue  minis¬ 
ter’s  house,  warning  the  people  that  the  Sab¬ 
bath  was  drawing  nigh.  Calling  little  Janna 
to  her,  Mary  hastened  home. 

“Mother  Mary,”  asked  Janna  as  they  went, 
“if  Jesus  made  the  boy  well  in  Capernaum, 
couldn’t  he  cure  Nathan,  too?” 

“Perhaps  he  could,”  she  answered. 

To  thei'  great  joy  they  found  Jesus  in  the 
house,  fov  be  had  walked  over  the  hills  from 
Cana,  which  was  only  five  miles  away.  Mary 
hastened  to  set  out  the  festive  Sabbath  meal. 


and  when  the  trumpet  sounded  a  second  time, 
she  lit  the  Sabbath  lamp.  Then  the  third 
trumpet  sounded,  and  the  Sabbath  had 
actually  begun,  the  holy  time  especially  con¬ 
secrated  to  family  joy  and  to  the  worship  of 
God.  Every  one  of  Mary’s  household  was  in 
his  Sabbath  clothes,  and  prepared  to  enjoy  the 
Sabbath  good  cheer,  that  seemed  doubly  good 
because  Jesus  was  there  to  share  it. 

That  was  a  very  happy  family  around  the 
table.  The  four  younger  brothers  of  Jesus 
were  there,  and  h»8  two  sisters,  who  were  mar¬ 
ried  and  had  their  own  homes  near  by,  and 
who  came  over  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  his 
arrival.  But  little  Janna  thought  no  one 
could  be  so  glad  as  he.  He  kept  close  to  his 
friend,  and  was  perfectly  happy  when  Jesus 
took  him  in  his  arms  and  set  him  on  his 
knee  while  he  talked  with  the  others  of  the 
things  that  had  happened  ever  since  the  Pass- 
over,  many  months  before. 

He  had  been  teaching  in  various  parts  of 
Judea,  and  a  great  many  people  had  come  to 
hear  him.  James  and  John,  Simon  and  An¬ 
drew,  Philip  and  Nathanael,  had  all  spent  a 
part,  at  least,  of  the  time  with  him,  and  it 
was  only  since  Jesus  had  returned  to  Galilee 
that  they  had  all  gone  back  to  their  fishing 
on  the  Lake,  or  their  other  work.  As  for  him, 
he  had  been  preaching  in  the  synagogues  of 
the  Galilean  villages  through  which  he  passed 
on  his  way  home.  “Jesus  preach!”  thought 
little  Janna.  “It  wold  be  nice  to  hear  him." 
He  looked  up  and  met  the  eyes  of  Jesus,  fixed 
on  him  in  love.  Though  there  was  so  much 
to  talk  about,  he  never  forgot  the  little  boy. 

Very  early  next  day  the  whole  family  were 
on  the  way  to  the  synagogue,  walking  very 
fast,  as  the  custom  was,  to  show  how  eager 
they  were  to  get  there.  Going  home  they 
would  walk  very  slowly,  as  if  sorry  to  leave 
the  place  of  worship,  for  this  was  the  com¬ 
mandment  of  the  rabbis. 

Janna  went  up  with  Mary  to  the  women’s 
gallery,  but  peeping  down,  he  saw  Nathan 
sitting  beside  bis  father,  and  Jesus  and  bis 
brothers  in  another  part  of  the  synagogue, 
and  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  stopping  to 
speak  with  Jesus,  before  taking  his  seat  with 
the  other  elders,  directly  before  the  ark  in 
which  the  rolls  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  were 
kept. 

The  service  began :  prayers  and  the  recita¬ 
tion  of  the  Shema  (Hear,  O  Israel,  Deut.  x. 
4),  which  little  Janna  knew,  and  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  in  Hebrew,  translated  by  an 
interpreter  into  the  Aramaic  language,  for 
that  was  the  language  which  every  one  spoke 
in  Palestine  at  that  time.  The  reading  took 
a  good  while,  for  six  persons  read,  one  after 
another,  and  little  Janna  had  begun  to  feel 
sleepy,  when  suddenly  he  found  himself  wide 
awake,  for  Jesus  had  gone  up  the  steps  and 
was  standing  in  front  of  the  ark,  to  read  from 
the  prophets. 

Even  Janna  understood  the  short  passage 
which  Jesus  read: 

The  Spirit  of  Jehovah  is  upon  me, 

Because  Jehovah  hath  anointed  me. 

To  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek  hath  be  sent  me, 

To  bind  up  the  broken-hearted. 

To  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives 

And  deiiverance  to  them  that  are  bound  ; 

To  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  Jehovah. 

When  Jesus  bad  read  the  portion  through, 
be  rolled  up  the  roll  of  the  prophet  and  gave 
it  to  the  attendant,  and  sat  down,  as  was  the 
custom,  and  began  to  preach. 

He  told  them  that  the  glorious  time  that  he 
had  been  reading  about  had  come ;  that  he 
was  the  Messiah,  and  the  time  for  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  was  the  present  time.  But  he 
did  not  say  anything  about  being  a  king  and 
driving  away  the  Romans  and  making  the 
Jews  a  great  nation  and  giving  them  domin¬ 
ion  over  the  whole  world,  which  was  what 


they  all  expected  the  Messiah  to  do ;  instead 
of  that  he  said  that  he  had  come  to  make  the 
blind  see,  and  to  free  men  from  the  bondage 
of  sin,  just  as  Jewish  bond  servants  went  free 
from  their  masters  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  after 
fifty  years  of  servitude ;  and  that  the  Mes¬ 
siah’s  reign  would  be  a  time  when  every  one 
was  good  and  free  from  sin,  and  kind  to  one 
another,  all  living  together  in  the  generous 
spirit  of  the  year  of  jubilee. 

His  words  were  so  beautiful  and  he  drew 
such  a  delightful  picture  of  the  love  and  peace 
and  unselfishness  and  holiness  which  would 
prevail  in  God’s  kingdom,  that  it  made  even 
Janna  glad,  though  he  didn’t  half  realize 
what  it  meant.  And  when  Jesus  finished, 
every  one  seemed  touched  and  happy ;  they 
wondered  at  the  kindness  of  his  teachings, 
and  that  he  said  nothing  of  the  terrible  things 
that  they  bad  thought  must  happen  when  the 
Messiah  came.  But  while  they  were  hanging 
upon  his  gracious  words,  suddenly  a  sneering 
voice  exclaimed,  “Is  not  this  Joseph’s  son?” 

Every  one  looked  around.  It  was  Obed, 
who  was  gazing  about  with  a  mocking  smile. 
His  exclamation  gave  a  disagreeable  check  to 
those  who  had  been  listening  with  delight  to 
Jesus’  words.  Janna  saw  that  they  began  to 
whisper  among  themselves,  and  then  Obed 
said,  “Why  doesn’t  he  do  in  his  own  country  the 
things  he  does  in  Capernaum?  Ask  him  that !” 

But  before  any  one  had  time  to  ask  him, 
Jesus  spoke  of  that  very  thing,  telling  them 
that  those  who  wanted  the  benefits  of  the 
kingdom  must  believe  in  the  Messiah,  and 
accept  his  authority.  And  then  he  told  two 
Bible  stories  that  Janna  already  knew,  about 
Elijah  and  Elisha,  who  did  their  wonderful 
cures,  not  in  their  own  country  for  their  own 
people,  but  in  foreign  lands,  and  on  those  who 
were  not  Jews,  but  who  believed  the  prophets’ 
teachings. 

At  this  Obed  sprang  up  with  a  great  shout 
that  he  would  not  believe  so  long  as  bis  son 
was  not  cured  ;  and  then  every  one  jumped  up, 
crying  ‘  Yes,  yes  ;  perform  a  miracle,  a  miracle !” 
and  when  Jesus  sat  motionless  they  rushed 
upon  him.  Janna,  trembling,  hid  his  face  in 
Mary’s  skirts ;  but  presently  his  love  for  his 
dear  friend  made  him  brave,  and  he  looked  out 
again.  A  great  many  men  had  seized  Jesus 
and  were  dragging  him  down  the  steps  and 
out  of  the  synagogue. 

“Oh,  come.  Mother  Mary,  come!”  cried 
Janna.  “They  are  hurting  Jesus!  Let  us  go 
with  him !” 

Jesus’  mother  did  not  need  to  be  asked 
twice.  She  made  her  way  down  stairs,  and 
there  she  found  her  younger  sons  waiting  for 
her,  while  a  howling  crowd  was  following 
those  who  had  dragged  Jesus  away.  Leaning 
upon  the  arm  of  her  son  James,  and  followed 
by  the  others,  Mary  hastened  after  them,  little 
Janna  clinging  to  her  hand. 

“They  are  dragging  him  to  the  precipice!” 
exclaimed  James  as  they  hurried  on.  panting, 
“Can  they  mean  to  throw  him  over  it?” 

Yes,  that  was  just  what  they  meant.  On 
one  side  of  the  high  plain  on  which  Nazareth 
is  built,  there  is  a  steep  precipice,  and  toward 
it  they  were  dragging  Jesus.  In  their  fury 
the  crowd  jostled  and  hindered  one  another, 
so  that  Mary  and  her  companions  reached  the 
place  almost  as  soon  as  thqy.  There  they 
saw  that  just  as  the  mob  were  about  to  push 
Jesus  off  the  height,  he  turned  and  gazed 
upon  them,  with  a  look  so  commanding  that 
their  hands  fell  away  from  him.  He  said  not 
a  single  word,  but  only  looked  again,  and  in 
awe  at  something  they  saw  in  his  face,  they 
fell  back.  He  took  a  few  steps  forward,  and 
the  crowd  parted,  and  fell  away  on  the  right 
and  on  the  left,  making  a  narrow  passage  for 
him.  And  so,  without  a  word,  he  walked 
through  the  midst  of  them,  and  turning 
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toward  the  bill  that  overlooked  the  city,  the 
hill  where  he  had  loved  to  play  when  he  was 
a  boy,  he  went  slowly  out  of  their  sight. 

“Where  is  he  going?"  asked  his  brother 
James. 

“I  know,"  said  Janna,  “he  told  me  once 
that  he  went  up  on  the  mountain  to  pray  to 
God.” 

“Yes,  and  there  he  will  probably  slay  all 
night,”  said  Mary,  “for  prayer  is  what  he 
lives  by.  But  James,  I  do  not  think  that 
Nazareth  is  the  place  for  us  to  live  in  now.  I 
think  we  would  better  go  to  Capernaum, 
where  they  have  received  Jesus  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  listen  to  him.” 

“I  am  ready,”  said  James,  “and  my  broth¬ 
ers,  too,  I  am  sure.  We  will  stand  by  Jesus, 
you  know,  mother,  though  I  don’t  see  the 
need  of  his  preaching  that  way;  I  can’t  think 
he  can  be  the  Messiah,  can  you?” 

Mary  did  not  answer,  but  her  eyes  looked  as 
if  she  knew  he  was  the  Messiah. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Antipas  thought  that  he  had  never  felt  so 
well  in  all  his  life  as  since  he  had  been  so 
wondrously  cured  of  bis.  fever.  The  very  day 
after  the  fever  left  him  he  was  able  to  go 
out  of  doors,  and  take  up  his  studies  again. 
Still  his  parents  thought  it  best  for  him  not 
to  study  much  for  a  time,  and  so  it  happened 
that  he  was  nfbstly  out-of  doors  those  days, 
riding  his  Arabian,  or  sailing  in  one  of  his 
father’s  pleasure  boats. 

His  thoughts  were  much  on  Jesus,  who  had 
made  him  well ;  he  longed  to  see  him  and 
thank  him ;  he  longed  to  do  something  to 
show  him  how  he  loved  him.  And  as  Bar- 
joses,  the  fisher  boy,  knew  more  about  Jesus’ 
movements  than  any  one  else  whom  Antipas 
knew,  he  went  one  morning  down  to  the  place 
where  the  fishing  boats  came  in,  in  hope  of 
finding  him  and  asking  some  questions. 

As  be* drew  near  he  saw  that  the  shore  of 
the  lake  was  crowded  with  people,  all  quiet 
and  apparently  listening  to  some  one  who  was 
talking.  With  a  great  leap  of  heart,  Antipas 
thought  that  it  must  be  Jesus,  and  he  has¬ 
tened  on,  trying  to  push  through  the  crowd. 
Then  there  was  a  little  stir ;  he  managed  to 
work  his  way  to  the  front,  and  saw  that 
Jesus  had  got  into  one  of  the  fishing  boasts, 
and  iwo  fishermen  were  pushing  it  off  a 
little  from  the  shore.  Before  he  had  time  to 
be  disappointed  the  anchor  dropped,  and  Jesus, 
sitting  in  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  where  he 
could  easily  be  seen  and  heard  by  all  on  shore, 
began  again  to  teach.  “The  time  was  ful¬ 
filled,”  he  said,  for  which  the  nation  bad  been 
waiting  so  long ;  the  Messiah  was  now  among 
them ;  the  kingdom  was  at  hand ;  and  in  a 
voice  of  sweetest  urgency  he  begged  them  to 
repent  of  their  sins  and  believe  the  good 
tidings  he  brought  them. 

Then  he  began  to  teach  them  what  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  like ;  and  Antipas, 
listening,  learned  that  it  was  not  to  be  set  up 
by  fighting  the  Romans  and  putting  down  the 
enemies  of  Israel,  but  by  believing  in  Jesus, 
and  being  at  peace  with  God  through  forgiven 
sin,  and  serving  one  another  in  the  love  of 
God.  The  boy  did  not  understand  it  all,  it 
was  so  different  from  what  he  had  been 
taugbt.  Yet  in  his  heart  he  felt,  “Yes,  that 
is  what  I  want  to  do  and  to  be,”  and  more 
and  more  he  loved  him  who  was  speaking, 
who  had  been  his  own  Saviour  from  death. 

Like  other  boys,  Antipas  knew  the  secret 
of  getting  to  the  front  of  a  crowd,  and  long 
before  Jesus  had  finished  speaking,  he  was  on 
the  water’s  edge,  not  a  stone’s  throw  from 
the  boat.  More  than  once  his  eye  met  that 
of  Jesus,  and  his  heart  leaped  with  joy  at  the 
glance  of  interest  and  helpfulness  that  he 
gave  him.  But  now  Jesus  had  finished  bis 


teaching,  and  he  turned  to  the  two  fishermen, 
who  were,  in  fact,  Simon  and  Andrew,  though 
Antipas  did  not  know  them,  and  said, 
“Launch  out  now,  and  let  down  your  nets  for 
a  draught.” 

Antipas  heard  the  answer,  “Master,  we 
toiled  all  night  and  took  nothing ;  neverthe 
less,  at  thy  word  I  will  let  down  the  nets.” 

“And  they’ll  catch  something,  too,”  said  a 
voice  near  Antipas.  He  turned  and  saw  Bar- 
joses. 

“Yes,”  Antipas  replied.  “Of  course  they 
will  if  Jesus  tells  them  to.” 

“You  know  him  now,”  said  Bar-joses  with 
a  delighted  expression;  “it  was  you  he 
healed,  wasn’t  it?  Everybody  is  talking 
about  it.” 

“Yes,  he  healed  me,  but  I  don’t  know  him 
to  speak  to,”  said  Antipas.  “I  would  give  all 
I  have,  my  Arabian  and  all,  to  sit  in  a  boat 
with  him  as  you  did  that  night  ” 

“And  I  wouldn’t  take  all  you’ve  got  to  give 
up  knowing  him  and  being  with  him  now  and 
then,”  said  Bar-joses.  “I  would  rather  he 
spoke  to  me  and  looked  at  me  the  way  he  does 
sometimes,  than  anything  in  the  world.” 

They  watched  the  boat  in  silence,  saw  the 
two  fishermen  let  down  the  net  and  begin  to 
draw  it  in,  full  of  shining  fish.  Bar-joses 
sprang  up. 

“They  are  beckoning  for  their  partners,  my 
masters,”  he  said.  “I  must  go  and  see  if  I 
can  help.” 

He  ran  along  the  beach,  but  in  a  moment 
Antipas  saw  another  boat  put  out,  and  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  both  boats  were  loaded 
to  the  water’s  edge.  And  as  they  drew  near 
to  shore,  Antipas  saw  one  of  the  men  (it  was 
Simon)  fall  upon  his  knees,  and  heard  him 
exclaim, 

“Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O 
Lord  1” 

Antipas  w’as  only  a  boy ;  he  had  never 
thought  much  about  sin,  but  suddenly  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  could  understand  how 
that  fisherman  felt ;  that  sin  was  the  one 
thing  that  he  would  not  dare  to  bring  into  the 
presence  of  Jesus.  But  Jesus  did  not  say  any¬ 
thing  to  Simon  about  his  sins ;  he  only  looked 
at  him  with  great  kindness,  and  said  in  an 
encouraging  tone,  “Do  not  fear;  from  this 
time  forward  you  shall  catch  men.” 

•  As  Antipas  walked  homeward  along  the 
shore,  he  met  Bar-joses  again.  “Jesus  has 
called  them  to  leave  everything  and  follow 
him  for  good  and  all,”  he  exclaimed  eagerly, 
“all  four  of  them,  Simon  and  Andrew  who 
were  in  the  boat  with  him,  and  my  master’s 
sons,  James  and  John.  Aren’t  they  happy 
men!  But  I  am  happy,  too,  for  old  Zebedee 
will  need  me  more  than  ever,  and  I  shall  have 
harder  work  to  do.  ” 

“Why  are  you  glad  of  that”  asked  Antipas. 

“Why,  wont  that  be  working  for  the  Master 
as  much  as  if  I  were  following  him?"  asked 
Bar-joses. 

“Yet  I  would  rather  be  with  him,”  said  An¬ 
tipas. 

“I  would  rather  serve  him  than  anything,” 
returned  Bar-joses,  “and  he  knows  best  what 
he  wants  of  me.  And  perhaps  now  and  then 
I  may  be  with  him,  and  even  do  some  little 
thing  to  help  him,  though  I  can  never  be  such 
a  disciple  as  James  or  John  will  be.” 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

The  eldest  boy,  the  Corwn  Prince  of  Ger¬ 
many,  is  a  little  bit  of  an  enfant  terrible :  One 
day  the  little  Crown  Prince  was  being  "cate¬ 
chised  by  the  chaplain,  who  continually  im¬ 
pressed  upon  him  the  doctrine  that  all  men 
are  sinners.  “Well!”  exclaimed  the  boy,  im¬ 
patiently.  being  wearied  of  these  admonitions, 
“father  may  be  a  sinner,  but  I  know  mother 
isn’t  1” 
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PUSSY  CA-TS  RIDE. 

(A  Trcx  Incidxnt.) 

If  you  were  a  pussy. 

Now  tell  me,  my  dear. 

Would  yon  like  to  ride 
In  the  doll-carriage  here? 

I  see  your  curls  shake. 

And  I  hear  my  boy  say, 

*Tf  I  were  a  kitten 

I’d  scamper  and  play.” 

Why  should  mother  ask 
A  question  so  queer? 

Yes!  I  saw  a  gray  kitty 
Out  riding,  my  dear. 

This  kitty  was  dressed 
In  a  red  cape  and  cap. 

And  covered  all  snugly 
As  if  for  a  nap. 

1  tell  you  I  laughed 
At  pussy’s  bright  eyes. 

And  then  something  happened 
That  was  a  surprise. 

This  same  little  girl 
Turned  a  corner,  and  found 

Cat,  cape  and  wrappings 
All  thrown  on  the  ground. 

I  looked  then  to  see 
What  pussy  would  do: 

And  she  was  as  quiet 
As  though  pussy  were  you. 

.  But  kittens.  I  know, 

Kather  scamper  and  play. 

Than  tide  in  a  carriage 
On  any  fine  day. 

E.  R.  H. 


SHADOWS  AND  SUNSHINE. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Pauli. 

“  Don’t  be  longer  than  you  can  help,  Maggie.  ” 

“No,  I  wont.” 

“And,  oh,  don't  you  think  you  can  get  ‘Lit¬ 
tle  Women’  to-day?” 

“I  guess  surely  we  can  have  it  this  time? 
Esther,  for  you  know  I’ve  been  after  it  every 
time  for  ever  so  many  weeks,  and  I’m  pretty 
sure  I’ll  have  the  luck  to  get  it  to  day.” 

“And  we’ll  read  it  this  very  evening,  wont 
we?”  and  a  pair  of  dark  eyes  lighted  up  at 
the  joyful  prospect. 

It  was  well  that  there  was  something  to  look 
forward  to  with  happy  anticipation,  for  if 
you  had  stood  in  the  doorway  and  looked  into 
that  room,  with  the  dark  closet  opening  from 
it,  which  served  as  home  for  the  father, 
mother,  two  children,  and  baby,  you  would 
have  thought  that  there  was  little  enough  to 
make  life  endurable,  to  say  nothing  at  all 
about  happiness. 

And  yet  the  childern  were  very  comfortable 
compared  with  many  of  their  little  friends.  If 
you  want  to  glance  into  their  home,  you  must 
follow  me  down  this  street  which  leads 
away  from  the  rush  and  busy  traffic  of  Broad¬ 
way,  then  turn  into  this  narrower  one  which 
winds  about  somewhat,  so  that  you  see  the 
tremendous  foundations  of  the  mighty  bridge 
that  spans  the  river,  then  a  little  further, 
and  you  turn  into  the  hallway  of  one  of  these 
tall  double  tenements  that  reach  up  towards 
the  sky  like  great  cliffs. 

No,  not  up  stairs  yet.  We  go  through  the 
hall,  cross  the  stone  court,  and  on  into  the 
rear  tenement  house.  If  you  look  up  as  yo«i 
cross  the  court,  you  will  see  clouds  of  gar¬ 
ments  of  every  size  and  variety  filling  the  air 
and  shutting  out  the  sky.  They  are  fiapping 
in  the  wind,  upon  the  pulley  lines  which  run 
back  and  forth  from  the  back  windows  of  the 
front  tenement  to  the  front  windows  of  the 
rear  tenement. 

Now  we  go  up  stairs,  but  it  is  very  dark  in 
these  dim  halls  and  narrow  stairways.  Go 
very  carefully,  for  there  is  a  hole  in  one  of 
I  the  well  worn  steps  where  you  might  catch 
your  foot  and  have  a  bad  fall.  The  children 
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in  the  house  never  fall,  for  they  are  too  well 
used  to  groping  their  way  up  and  down,  but 
you  are  a  stranger,  so  you  must  be  careful. 
Up,  up,  up  we  go,  till  we  reach  the  “rear, 
fifth  story  back,”  as  Maggie  would  have 
called  it.  You  feel  a  little  faint  and  ill  with 
the  queer  mixture  of  odors  in  the  halls.  It 
seems  as  if  you  could  smell  everything  that 
everybody  is  going  to  have  for  dinner,  or  ever 
has  had,  and  it  is  too  much  of  a  jumble  to  be 
at  all  pleasant. 

It  seems  very  noisy,  too,  for  you  can  hear 
women  scolding  or  talking  in  high  pitched 
voices,  children  crying  or  squabbling  w’ith 
each  other,  men’s  voices  coming  through  the 
partly  opened  doors,  sometimes  arguing  with 
each  other  over  a  pot  of  beer,  and  now  and 
then  voices  in  loud  laughter,  or  occasionally 
in  song.  But  if  you  lived  here,  you  would 
not  notice  the  noise,  because  you  would  be  so 
accustomed  to  it. 

The  living  room  of  this  fifth  story  back  is 
small  enough,  and  it  seems  the  smaller  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  large  cook  stove  and  a  bed  in 
it.  When  the  leaves  of  the  table  pushed  back 
against  the  wall  are  put  up,  there  is  hardly 
room  to  step  about. 

Twelve-year  old  Maggie  is  housekeeper,  “lit¬ 
tle  mother,”  and  nurse,  as  well  as  a  wage 
earner,  for  in  the  odd  times  when  she  is  not 
preparing  or  clearing  away  the  meals,  nor 
minding  the  baby,  who,  to  give*  him  due 
credit,  minds  himself  as  much  as  a  year-old 
baby  can,  nor  “redding  up”  the  rooms,  nor 
doing  something  for  the  sick  sister,  her  nim¬ 
ble  fingers  make  boxes  so  rapidly  that  many  a 
penny  is  added  to  the  family  treasury. 

Esther’s  lower  limbs  are  paralyzed,  and  have 

een  for  years,  so  she  spends  her  days  in  the 
bed  in  the  living  room,  and  her  nights  in  the 
bed  in  the  closet,  dark  and  unventilated, 
which  she  shares  with  Maggie.  Not  a  very 
happy  life,  truly,  with  nothing  beautiful  to 
rest  her  eyes  upon ;  not  even  a  glimpse  of  the 
sky,  for  Maggie  has  to  have  the  window  so 
that  she  can  have  the  afternoon  light  as  long 
as  it  lasts,  for  her  box  making,  in  order  to  save 
burning  unnecessary  oil. 

But  she  has  one  great  joy  now  which  makes 
her  so  contented  that  she  never  utters  a  word  of 
complaint.  Maggie  gets  books  from  the  library 
at  the  Tenement  House  Chapter,  and  through  the 
pages  of  these  books,  which  Esther  reads  aloud 
while  Maggie’s  fingers  are  busy  at  her  work, 
they  wander  into  a  world  of  which  they  never 
knew  before — a  world  of  happy  child  life,  of 
marvellous  fairy  stories,  of  descriptions  of  the 
beautiful  country  with  its  trees  and  flowers, 
of  the  blue  ocean  with  its  ships  going  to  and 
fro,  its  silvery  beaches  where  children  de¬ 
light  to  play.  Why,  one  can  shut  one’s  eyes 
and  imagine  it  all,  so  that  the  heavy  odor  of 
innumerable  boiled  dinners  is  forgotten ;  and 
one  can  fancy  the  salt  sea  breezes,  or  the  odor 
of  lilacs,  and  can  see  the  kindly  fairies  or  the 
happy  children  < 

Dear  little  folks,  you  who  have  everything 

o  make  you  happy,  cannot  guess  all  that  a 

tory  book  means  to  your  little  sisters  in  the 
tall  tenements. 

And  now  Maggie  has  put  the  restless  baby 
on  the  back  of  the  bed,  where  Esther  can  take 
care  of  him  while  she  takes  her  ticket  and 
goes  for  a  book. 

“Get  a  fairy  story  if  you  can’t  get  ‘Little 
Women,  ’  ”  Esther  calls  after  her,  and  as 
Maggie  starts  off  briskly,  she  calls  back,  “AU 
right.  ” 

It  isn’t  very  far  to  77  Madison  Street,  and 
Maggie  is  there  promptly  on  time,  but  there 
are  seven  ahead  of  her,  and  behind  her  the 
line  extends  rapidly.  Such  eager  little  faces 
of  every  nationality,  but  each  longing  alike 
for  that  great  treasure  of  a  book. 

The  librarian  gave  out  the  books  as  fast  as 


she  could,  but  it  takes  time  when  one  needs 
helpers  and  has  not  got  them,  and  Maggie 
fidgetted  impatiently.  Time  was  literally 
money  to  this  active  little  woman,  and  as  she 
saw  the  little  German  girl  behind  her  knit¬ 
ting  busily  away  while  she  waited,  she  wished 
that  she  could  bring  her  boxes  with  her  and 
not  lose  the  minutes  while  she  was  waiting 
her  turn  for  a  book. 

Almost  the  last  in  the  long  line  was  a  little 
pale-faced  cripple,  balancing  herself  upon  her 
crutches  while  she  waited  for  her  turn. 
Every  now  and  then  her  face  was  contracted 
with  pain. 

“Hello,  Janey!”  called  Maggie.  “How  do 
you  feel  to-day?” 

“My  back’s  awful  bad,”  the  child  answered. 
“But  if  I  can  only  manage  to  hold  out  till  I 
get  a  book  I  don’t  mind  so  much.” 

Just  then  a  little  girl  passed  out,  holding  the 
much  coveted  “Little  Women”  closely  to  her 
heart. 

“Aint  I  in  luck  !”  she  cried.  “The  last  one, 
and  the  fairy  stories  are  all  out,  too !” 

“Say,  aint  there  some  histories  left?”  asked 
an  olive-skinned,  black-eyed  little  fellow. 

“Yes,  I  guess  so.” 

“Thats’  good,”  and  Jacob  shifted  bis  weight 
to  the  other  foot  to  relieve  the  fatigue  of 
standing  so  long. 

“Well,  there'll  be  something  nice  if  it  aint 
‘Little  Women,’  ’*  thought  Maggie  cheerfully. 
She  looked  back  at  Janey,  but  the  child  was 
limping  away. 

“Oh,  Janey,”  she  called,  “where  are  you 
going?” 

“My  back’s  too  bad  to  wait  any  longer,” 
the  little  girl  sobbed.  “And,  oh,  I  did  want 
a  book  so  bad,  and  I  couldn’t  come  any 
earlier,  for  I  had  to  mind  the  children  till 
mother  came  in.” 

The  tears  rained  down  the  pale  little  face. 
She  would  not  have  cried  for  pain,  but  the 
disappointment  was  too  great  to  be  borne. 

Only  one  child,  and  then  it  would  be  Maggie’s 
turn.  Can  you  guess  what  a  brave,  generous 
thing  this  hard-working  little  girl  did? 

“Take  my  place,  Janey,”  she  said.  “You 
can  wait  for  just  one  ahead  of  you,  and  then 
you  wont  have  to  go  off  without  your  book. 
Come  on,”  and  so  the  little  cripple,  with  a 
smile  gleaming  through  her  tears,  limped  up 
to  Maggie’s  place,  and  her  generous  little 
friend  went  back  to  the  end  of  the  line. 

Was  she  not  truly  a  King’s  Daughter  though 
she  wore  no  gleaming  cross?  Had  she  not 
given  royally  of  the  one  gift  in  her  power, 
poor  and  hard-worked  as  she  was?  Giving  up 
half  an  hour  now  to  patient  waiting  meant 
sitting  up  half  an  hour  longer  that  night  to 
finish  her  “stent”  of  boxes. 

And  up-tewn  in  beautiful  homes  surrounded 
by  every  comfort,  and  in  many  of  them  by  every 
luxury,  were  other  .King’s  Daughters,  who 
wore  the  insignia  of  their  promise  to  serve 
“In  His  Name,”  and  who  were  trying  to  pass 
away  the  hours  of  the  afternoon  which  hung 
heavily  upon  their  hands.  But  did  they  not 
know  how  gladly  one  hour  of  service  would 
be  welcomd  by  the  librarian?  Some  did  not, 
perhaps,  but  others  had  heard  the  appeal  and 
let  it  pass  unheeded.  “Here  am  I ;  send  me,” 
was  not  their  response  when  they  read  or 
heard  appeals  for  helpers.  And  so  they  missed 
one  of  the  rarest  privileges  that  can  come  into 
human  lives,  and  let  the  golden  hours  pass 
away,  un jewelled  by  any  service  wrought  “In 
His  Name.” 

Many  a  King’s  Daughter,  whose  appointed 
duties  filled  every  hour  of  the  day,  or  who 
was  shut  out  of  this  work  by  distance  from 
it,  or  who  was  bidden  to  lie  meekly  and  serve 
with  folded  hands,  even  with  a  heart  over¬ 
flowing  with  longing  to  aid  in  this  sweet  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  little  children  of  the  poor,  would 


gladly  have  lent  her  time,  but  other  tasks 
were  given  them. 

It  was  only  those  who  might  have  given 
their  time  if  their  hearts  had  prompted,  who 
missed  the  joy  of  sharing  in  brightening  these 
sorrowful  child  lives,  and  who  did  not  hear 
the  tender  words  of  blessing,  “Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me.” 

(To  be  continued. ) 


THE  AFTERGLOW  OF  A  MOTHER  S  UFE 

A  stranger  sat  down  in  a  pew  of  one  of  our 
large  and  well  filled  city  churches  a  few  Sun¬ 
days  since.  One  of  the  hymns  the  minister 
announced  to  be  sung  was  “O  for  a  closer 
walk  with  God !”  The  gentleman  had  not 
heard  that  hymn  sung  in  any  church  he  had 
attended  for  years,  and  had  often  asked  him¬ 
self  why  the  old  hymns  seemed  to  have 
lost  their  beauty  to  the  younger  generations. 
The  hymn  was  sung  to  Ortenville,  and  as  the 
stranger  joined  in  the  singing  he  seemed  to 
hear  his  mother’s  voice  as  he  used  to  hear  it 
from  the  corner  of  the  pew  in  the  old  church 
in  the  country  town  where  he  passed  his  child¬ 
hood  years.  It  was  his  mother’s  favorite 
hymn — he  knew  it  must  have  been,  because 
she  sang  it  so  often.  When  she  was  about 
her  housework  upstairs  or  downstairs,  the 
words  and  the  strains  of  music  reached  him 
wherever  he  chanced  to  be.  It  did  not — at 
least  he  was  not  aware  that  it  did  at  the  time 
—make  much  of  an  impression  on  him ;  he 
had  learned  the  words  through  hearing  them 
so  often  from  his  mother’s  lips,  and  sung  so 
often  in  church. 

The  mother  had  long  ago  passed  into  the 
skies ;  she  had  been  walking  in  the  green  pas¬ 
tures  close  with  her  God  for  many  years. 
To  the  son,  as  he  looked  back  upon  the  moth¬ 
ering  days,  it  seemed  as  if  she  walked  very 
close  to  God  here  on  earth  in  that  old  home. 
He  could  understand  now  why,  when  trials 
and  perplexities  came  into  her  life,  she 
always  kept  such  “  a  calm  and  heavenly  frame” ; 
it  was  because  “a  light  did  shine  upon  the 
road.”  The  son,  now  past  the  meridian  of 
life,  felt  the  import  of  the  words  of  his  moth¬ 
er’s  hymn  as  never  before.  Temporal  bless¬ 
ings  had  been  given  him  in  overflowing  meas¬ 
ure.  “He  was  known  in  the  gates,  for  he  sat 
among  the  elders  of  the  land.”  But  in  his 
prosperity  he  had  not  walked  close  with  God. 
Ambition  for  worldly  honors  had  crowded  out 
of  his  soul  the  desire  for  the  spiritual  gifts 
from  heaven.  He  had  given  but  little  thought 
to  the  work  of  the  Master.  It  seemed  as  if 
his  mother— he  could  see  her  so  plainly,  a  lit¬ 
tle,  unassuming  woman,  with  a  love-look  in 
her  mild  blue  eyes,  and  a  gentle  smile  on  her 
face — sat  at  his  right  hand.  A  sweet  voice, 
but  not  a  loud  one,  joined  with  the  great 
throng  of  worshipp>ers.  It  seemed  as  if  it  had 
a  triumphant  sound  in  it  he  had  not  noticed 
in  his  boyhood. 

When  the  last  verse  was  sung,  the  worship¬ 
pers  who  sat  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stranger 
could  not  have  failed  to  notice  that  he  sang  it 
in  a  deep,  rich  bass  voice,  every  word  distinct¬ 
ly  spoken,  as  if  it  came  from  the  very  depths 
of  his  soul : 

“  So  shall  my  walk  be  close  with  God, 

Calm  and  serene  my  frame. 

So  porer  light  shall  mark  the  road 
That  leads  me  to  the  Lamb.” 

A  grand  turning  place  had  come  into  his 
life.  His  mother’s  hymn,  coming  back  to  him 
after  so  ipany  years,  had  been  the  means  of 
making  him  see  how  far  from  God  he  had 
been  walking.  He  bad  borne  the  name  of  a 
disciple,  but  had  been  following  afar  off.  Now 
he  had  consecrated  himself  and  bis  talents  to 
I  the  service  of  God  and  bad  prayed  in  the 
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•words  of  praise  for  “a  closer  walk”— such  a 
walk  as  his  mother  bad. 

We  never  know  when  the  Christian  life  of  a 
mother  will  influence  the  child.  In  a  strange 
land  the  afterglow  of  a  mother’s  beautiful  life 
has  been  seen— years  after  she  has  gone  to  the 
better  land,  and  thousands  and  thousands  of 
miles  from  the  spot  where  the  child  learned 
the  lessons  of  faith  and  love.  We  beard  a 
mother  say  “We  are  not  bringing  up  our  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  old  fashioned  religious  way ;  when 
they  are  old  enough  to  judge  for  themselves, 
then  is  the  time  for  them  to  accept  or  reject 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  ”  Beautiful,  sweet- 
mannered  children  they  were  ;  we  pitied  them, 
and  that  irreligious  mother  too.  But,  thank 
Ood,  there  are  but  few  such  mothers.  Even 
many  unchristian  mothers,  who  never  attend 
the  services  of  the  church,  are  very  particular 
to  see  that  their  children  go  regularly  to  the 
Sunday-school  and  Endeavor  meetings.  But 
how  much  of  the  most  blessed  part  of  child¬ 
hood  is  lost  to  children  whose  mothers  have 
not  the  love  of  Jesus  in  their  own  hearts,  and 
are  not  influenced  by  His  Spirit  in  their  daily 
lives.  O  mothers,  keep  “the  old-fashioned 
ways”  of  teaching  your  little  ones  the  great 
truths  of  the  Oospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Do  what 
you  can  by  example  and  precept  to  lead  them 
up  to  the  higher  life  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
•ur  Lord.  If  you  do  not  see  direct  results 
from  your  teachings,  by  and  by,  in  the  after¬ 
glow  of  your  life,  it  will  seek  them  out  and 
lead  them  to  walk  “closer  to  God.” 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 

A  PUZZLED  FLOWER. 

Sir  Robert  Ball,  when  lecturing  on  astrono¬ 
my  to  the  children  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
told  the  following  amusing  story;  A  mao  hav¬ 
ing  read  in  the  words  of  Moore  that 
“  The  sunflower  turns  to  her  god  when  he  sets 
The  same  look  that  she  turned  when  he  rose,” 
was  anxious  to  And  out  by  actual  experience 
if  it  were  really  true  that  the  sunflower  al¬ 
ways  turned  to  the  sun.  So  he  took  some  sun¬ 
flower  seed,  went  off  to  the  Arctic  regions, 
and  there  planted  it.  In  due  time  the  seed 
came  up  and  flowered  just  at  the  time  when 
the  sun  in  those  regions  never  sets.  The  sun¬ 
flower,  true  to  its  nature,  did  follow  the  sun, 
no  doubt  expecting  it  to  set,  as  usual,  at  night. 
But  as  the  sun  never  set  at  all,  the  poor  flower 
strained  itself  round  and  round  till  it  twisted 
its  neck  quite  off! 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  Tuesday  meeting  was  led  by  Mrs.  Blair, 
who  presentd  the  impressive  lesson  of  2  Chron¬ 
icles  XX.,  the  trial  of  Jehoshaphat  and  his  re¬ 
source  in  Ood ;  bis  prayer  and  the  inspired 
reply,  “The  battle  is  not  yours,  but  God’s,” 
compared  with  Ex.  xiv.  14,  16,  “Speak  unto 
the  children  of  Israel  that  they  go  forward. 
The  Lord  shall  flght  for  you.”  The  people 
rested  upon  the  words  of  encouragement  and 
faith  and  promise  and  rose  up  to  praise  Ood. 
For  hours  the  white-robed  company  marched 
toward  the  enemy,  and  as  they  marched  they 
sang  praises  to  God.  They  did  not  need  to 
flght,  for  the  Lord  fought  for  them.  God 
gives  exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that 
we  ask  or  think.  Praise  is  the  essential  ele¬ 
ment  in  worship,  the  result  of  loving  trust. 

This  lesson  inspires  much  of  earnest  prayer, 
and  praise.  Our  beloved  President  was  re¬ 
membered  in  her  trial,  and  petition  offered 
that  to  her  may  be  given  “  songs  in  the  night.  ” 

Requests  for  prayer  were  presented  from 
Miss  Gilbert  of  Mekusukey,  Indian  Territory, 
“that  we  may  have  more  strength,  and  be  able 
to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  advancement  of 
God’s  kingdom ;  also  from  a  native  evangelist 
in  New  Mexico,  that  the  true  light  may  shine 
into  the  hearts  of  His  people. 

Five  pupils  have  recently  been  hopefully 
converted  in  Utah;  one  said:  “I  have  been  A 
Christian  only  two  days,  but  I  believe  I  am 
the  happiest  girl  in  the  city.  ” 

The  Indians.  At  a  Sunday  service  at  the 
Zuni  Mission,  Daisy  and  Tsui-net-sa,  two  of 
the  eldest  pupils,  received  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  with  the  full  consent  of  their  parents. 
Daisy’s  father  said  to  her:  “I  have  given  you 
to  your  American  mother.  Let  her  do  with 
you  as  she  thinks  best.”  A  few  days  later  he 
died.  Tsui-net-sa  acted  as  interpreter  of  the 
short  sermon.  Both  girls  are  invaluable  help 
ers. 

At  Muskogee,  the  Henry  Kendall  College: 
“The  interest  in  Bible  lessons  seems  to  be 
growing.  They  say  that  they  love  to  study 
the  miracles  and  about  the  love  of  Christ.  In 
the  precious  revival  we  have  enjoyed,  eight  of 
my  pupils,  one  boy  and  seven  girls,  came  out 
on  the  Lord’s  side.  How  glad  it  made  my 
heart  to  see  them  confess  Christ  as  their 
Saviour !” 

New  Mexico:  Mrs.  Hall  writes  from  Halls’ 
Peak.  “We  have  boys  from  six  to  twelve 
years  who  did  not  know  their  letters.  De¬ 
portment  is  as  good  as  can  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  my 
room.  We  have  eleven  desks  and  forty  pupils, 
and  more  wanting  to  come  in  next  week.  I 
insist  upon  order  and  cleanliness  as  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  have  it ;  have  had  as  many  as 
fifteen  of  my  boys  out  at  tbe  ditch  at  the 
same  time  washing  their  hands  and  faces. 
There  were  no  combs  obtainable ;  they  wet 
their  hair  and  smoothed  it  with  their  hands.” 

Mrs.  Craig  of  Taos  writes:  “It  is  my  great¬ 
est  desire  that  we  may  take  this  land  for  our 
King.  Our  school  is  very  large,  and  is  slowly 
increasing.” 

A  native  teacher  writes  of  his  community 
that  it  is  full  of  superstition.  “Oh.  that  we 


had  Bibles  for  these  people  and  that  they  may 
become  worshippers  of  the  true  Ood  I” 

A  gracious  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
reported  at  Embudo.  One  conversion  was  that 
of  a  woman  who  had  requested  her  three 
daughters  in  the  Santa  Fe  school  never  to 
unite  with  the  Protestant  Church  while  she 
lived.  “It  was  joy  untold  to  the  hearts  of 
these  girls  when  their  father  and  mother 
joined  them  in  confessing  Christ  openly.  Ball 
playing  among  the  pupils  on  the  Sabbath  is  a 
great  trial,  but  they  have  no  consciousness  of 
wrong-doing.  The  boys  who  are  members  of 
our  church  attend  Sunday  school,  and  after¬ 
wards  spend  a  few  hours  looking  on,  but  take 
no  part.  It  will  take  a  number  of  years  for 
the  Mexicans  to  drop  customs  that  have  been 
theirs  for  generations.  ” 

Professor  Jeffrey  of  the  Asheville  Boys  Farm 
School,  says:  “We  have  as  yet  had  no  period 
of  ingathering,  but  we  believe  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  at  work  in  the  hearts  of  a  number  o 
our  boys.  Several  I  know  to  be  seriously 
thinking.  Last  Sabbath  morning  a  few  of  our 
Christian  boys  (without  our  knowledge)  held 
a  prayer-meeting  in  the  ruom  of  one  of  their 
number.  I  think  that  the  interest  they  show 
is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  care¬ 
fully  studying  God’s  Word.  'Hitherto  hath 
the  Lord  helped  us,  ’  and  with  His  continued 
blessing  our  prospects  are  bright  indeed.  ” 

H.  E.  B. 

THE  DOG  AND  THE  DOCTOR. 

An  English  setter,  owned  in  the  city  of  Port¬ 
land,  became  lame  about  a  year  ago,  and  the 
family  physician,  noticing  his  infirmity,  told 
Jack’s  master  that  if  he  would  bring  tbe  dog 
to  bis  office  he  would  try  to  cure  him.  This 
was  done,  and  the  leg  became  as  good  as  new. 
The  other  day  tbe  same  dog  was  run  over  by 
an  electric  car  and  badly  mangled.  He  was 
noticed  by  the  people  in  a  house  that  he  often 
visited  dragging  himself  past  that  house  and 
on  to  the  doctor’s  office,  where  he  climbed 
the  steps  and  waited  at  the  door  until  be  was 
let  in.  But  though  the  doctor  tried  all  means 
to  help  him,  he  was  past  cure  this  time,  and 
was  killed  to  end  his  suffering. 

We  heard  years  ago  of  a  dog  that  bad  his 
leg  injured,  and  a  kind  gentleman  took  tbe 
dog  in  and  cured  him.  Weeks  afterwards  the 
cured  dog  returned  bringing  another  dog  with 
him  who  had  been  injured.  The  dogs  would 
have  been  turned  away  from  the  house  had 
not  the  gentleman  been  looking  out  of  tbs 
window  and  chanced  to  see  the  dogs  coming 
up  the  steps.  He  said  he  never  saw  an  ani¬ 
mal  that  acted  so  much  like  a  person  as  that 
dog  when  be  came  into  the  ball  bringing  the 
limping  dog  with  him.  He  took  them  both  in 
and  kept  them  until  the  injured  dog  had  en¬ 
tirely  recovered. 


Good  Health 

Without  good  blood  is  a  contradiction  of  terms. 
It  is  an  impossibility.  The  blood  reaches  every 
organ  of  the  body  and  upon  the  condition  of  the 
blood  tbe  health  of  the  whole  system  depends. 

Good  Blood 

Produces  good  health,  because  it  easily  expels 
the  germs  of  disease  and  does  not  permit  them 
to  be  nourished  and  developed  in  the  body. 
As  a  blood  purifier  and  consequently  as  a 
health  giver 

HOOD’S 

Sarsaparilla 

Has  No  Equal. 

Hood’s  Pills  iTASf."*?’' 
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MUSICAL  SERVICES^THEIR  PLACE  AND 
VALUE. 

By  the  many  programmes  of  musical  ser¬ 
vices  which  arrive  at  this  office,  we  see  how 
fast  the  idea  is  growing  into  popularity  of 
giving  a  monthly  service  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  an  oratorio  or  a  cantata  sung  by 
the  choir.  These  musical  services  are  becom¬ 
ing  an  established  feature  in  church  life  In 
England,  the  home  of  Protestant  church 
music,  this  plan  is  so  widely  adopted  that  the 
demand  for  suitable  music  has  brought  out  a 
series  of  cantatas,  written  by  the  best  writers 
of  England  and  America.  These  are,  in  the 
main,  excellent  works,  combining  dramatic 
strength,  reverent  dignity, and  aesthetic  beauty. 

We  have,  in  a  measure,  withheld  our  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  practice  of  giving  oratorios  and 
cantatas  on  Sunday,  in  the  place  of  a  regular 
service,  not  because  there  is  anything  intrin¬ 
sically  wrong  in  the  performance  of  good 
music  on  the  Lord’s  day,  but  because  it  is 
very  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the  religious  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  service,  when  it  consists  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  of  music  sung  by  the  choir.  There 
are  cases  where  Sunday  evening  praise  ser¬ 
vices,  as  they  are  called,  are  unquestion¬ 
ably  devotional,  such,  for  example,  as  those 
given  in  the  South  Church,  New  York,  and  in 
some  of  the  Episcopal  churches  of  this  city, 
notably  St.  John’s,  St.  George’s,  and  Calvary. 
But  others  again  take  on  the  character  of  a 
Sunday  evening  concert  that  has  strayed  from 
a  music  h^D  &  church. 

The  religious  value  of  one  of  these  musical 
services  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  minis¬ 
ter  and  organist  in  charge  so  to  weave  togeth¬ 
er  the  different  parts  of  the  service  that  they 
may  appeal  to  the  religious  feeling.  When 
this  is  done  there  can  be  no  possible  objection 
to  Sunday  praise  services.  But  the  tendency 
is  so  strong  to  overstep  the  line  between 
music  for  the  sake  of  religion,  and  religion 
for  the  sake  of  music,  that  on  the  whole,  it 
seems  wiser  to  give  these  oratorios  and  can¬ 
tatas  in  special  services,  held  for  that  purpose 
at  such  a  time  as  will  not  interfere  with  the 
regular  services  of  public  worship. 

One  thing  this  custom  does  show,  that  inter¬ 
est  in  church  music  is  rapidly  growing  The 
educational  value  of  such  services  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  Among  the  churches  which 
recognize  this  fact  is  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Philadelphia,  where  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan’s  Prodigal  Son  and  Spohr’s  Last 
Judgment  have  recently  been  given  by  the 
choir  of  the  church  on  week-day  evenings. 

In  this  connection  we  note  the  receipt  of  a 
few  orders  of  service  which  are  so  like  a  con¬ 
cert  programme  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  they  are  used  in  church.  One  reads,  for 
example,  like  this :  Offertory  solo,  O  Rest  in 
the  Lord,  Mendelssohn  (Mrs.  John  Smith). 
Adding  the  name  of  the  soloist,  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  is  very  objectionable. 

A  word  on  the  typography  of  the  service 
programmes.  They  should  have  a  dignified 
and  devotional  aspect,  as  far  removed  as  pos¬ 
sible  from  anything  theatrical  or  secular. 
There  are  associations,  to  be  encouraged  or 
avoided,  in  type  as  in  many  other  things. 
While  we  do  not  lay  stress  on  forms,  there  are 
certain  conventionalities  in  ecclesiastical  print¬ 
ing  which  can  be  observed  with  profit.  The 
essential  thing  is  a  quiet  and  reverent  effect, 
in  which  the  religious  element  is  given  the 
emphasis,  and  the  individual,  as  we  have  said, 
is  eliminated.  Care  should  be  taken  to  use  a 
paper  that  doesn’t  rustle,  and  the  fewer  leaves 
there  are  to  turn,  the  better.  Anything  like 
an  advertising  feature  is  to  be  avoided. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

From  The  Parish  Choir,  Boston : 

Withdraw  not  Thou  Thy  Mercy,  by  T. 
Attwood.  An  old  English  anthem  reprinted. 
Is  scholarly  and  effective  but  lacks  in  many 
places  the  romantic  character  needed  by 
American  churches. 

Te  Deuh  in  A,  by  W.  de  M.  Sergison.  An 
easy  and  not  remarkably  interesting  setting. 

Benedicite.  by  T.  H.  Spinney ;  Benedictus, 
by  F.  Iliffe.  Easy  chant  settings  in  E  fiat  and 
A  respectively. 

Magnificat  in  G,  by  W.  A.  C.  Cruickshank. 
A  fine  chorus  setting,  not  very  difficult  and 
worth  all  the  time  necessary  to  master  it. 

If  w'e  Believe  That  Jesus  Died,  by  C. 
Simper.  An  easy  and  fairly  effective  Easter 
anthem  for  soprano  solos  and  chorus.  Parts 
of  it  are  commonplace  but  as  a  whole  it  makes 
a  very  good  anthem  and  will  be  of  use  in 
amateur  choirs. 

The  End  of  the  Sabbath,  by  A.  Carnall. 
A  fine  Easter  anthem  for  a  chorus.  Choirs  of 
experience  will  find  this  quite  easy  and  the 
dramatic  character  of  the  music  makes  it  a 
very  interesting  work  to  study. 

From  H.  B.  Stevens,  Company,  Boston : 

The  Day  of  Resurrection,  by  J.  B.  Camp¬ 
bell.  A  song  for  Easter  published  in  two  keys 
suitable  for  high  or  low  voice.  Parts  of  the 
song  are  very  melodious  and  interesting  but 
other  parts  sound  forced  and  artificial.  There 
is  a  good  climax  to  the  song  and  it  leaves  on 
the  whole  a  good  impression. 


A  valued  contributor  wishes  to  know  if  The 
Evangelist  is  not  disposed  to  be  too  critical  in 
its  standard  of  church  music.  He  writes 
“  there  is  a  use  for  all  grades,  and  all  grades 
are  capable  of  doing  good.  ”  This  is  true,  and 
we  are  not  disposed  to  reject  any  grade  so  long 
as  it  has  a  genuinely  musical  character.  But 
we  urge  the  value  of  an  educational  quality  in 
hymnals  that  shall  lead  the  taste  of  a  church 
or  Sunday-school  to  the  higher  levels.  Music 
can  be  “easy,”  and  yet  be  properly  constructed 
and  contain  a  thought. 


WHAT  IS  CLASSICAL  MUSIC. 

Music  which  through  prolonged  usage  has 
proved  its  possession  of  those  qualities  which 
entitle  it  to  be  taken  as  a  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence,  and  which  has  come  to  be  acknow 
ledged,  first  by  competent  judges,  and  subse¬ 
quently  by  the  public  generally  as  represent¬ 
ing  the  highest  expression  of  musical  taste, 
and  hence  authoritative  as  a  model.  Such 
music  combines  in  true  proportions  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  both  heart  and  head,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  characterized  by  the  union  of  the 
emotional  and  the  intellectual  in  proper  equi¬ 
poise,  and  through  the  possession  of  those 
qualities  in  their  ri^ht  adjustment,  combina¬ 
tion,  and  relationship,  it  is  delightful  and  in¬ 
structive — always  fresh  and  incapable  of  grow 
ing  old.  The  reason  why  classical  music  does 
not  always  please  at  the  first  hearing  is  be¬ 
cause  all  have  not  the  faculties  of  perc^tion 
and  reception  in  an  adequate  degree.  ’Those 
who  have  fine  and  penetrating  discernment 
and  the  ability  of  making  nice  distinctions, 
perceive  at  once.  With  others  it  requires 
time,  study,  and  close  ac^aintancesbip  in 
order  to  duly  appreciate. — William  Mason  in 
Music. 


MUSICAL  NOTES. 

The  weekly  service  lists  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York,  show  that  an  excellent  class  of 
music  is  in  use  in  that  church.  A  novel  feature  of 
the  musical  work  is  the  Baton  Club,  conducted  by 
the  church  organist,  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Carl,  which  aims  at 
the  improvement  of  the  congregational  singing. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  very  ar¬ 
tistic  and  interesting  service  list  for  March  from 
Mr.  Frank  Wright,  organist  of  St.  John’s  Church, 
Brooklyn.  Mr.  Wright,  who  has  brought  to  this 
country  the  best  traditions  of  English  organ  play¬ 
ing  and  choir  work,  is  putting  the  music  at  St. 
John’s  in  the  front  rank.  The  services  for  March 


nclude  some  of  the  finest  compositions  of  Stainer, 
Bamby,  Gounod.  Calkin,  Dvorak,  Sullivan,  Field 
Stanford,  and  others. 

We  have  received  a  circular  of  the  School  for 
Church  Musicians,  organized  in  1890  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  the  Hartford  Theologit^l  Seminary.  We 
need  scarcely  call  attention  to  the  great  value  of 
this  unique  course  of  study.  Any  musician  who 
has  in  view  a  career  either  as  organist  or  vocalist 
in  distinctively  church  work  should  addrtss  the 
Treasurer  of  the  School,  Mr.  Joshua  W.  Allen,  for 
more  specific  information. 

“The  prestige  of  a  European  experience,”  says 
Mr.  F.  W.  Root,  “goes  a  long  way  in  this  country.” 
And  again,  “One  seems  to  be  nearer  the  fountain¬ 
head  of  music  over  there,  and  more  directly  in  the 
line  of  the  traditions  of  our  art.”  This  is  a  good 
thing  to  be  remembered  by  organists  and  others  in¬ 
terested  in  church  music,  in  connection  with  The 
Evangelist’s  church  music  tour. 

Consent  has  been  obtained  to  place  a  stained-glass 
window  in  Gloucester  Cathedral  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  S.  S.  Wesley,  for  some  years  organist  at  that 
Cathedral.  We  hope  that  church  music  in  this 
country  will  in  time  attain  to  such  recognition  that 
it  would  not  create  astonishment  to  fiud  a  tablet 
in  memory  of  a  successful  organist  in  an  American 
church. 


EASTER 

Easter  BrIalitnoMi,  a 

new  t'oiirert  Exercise  for 
S.R.,by  Palmer  Hansougti 
A  J.  H.  Fillmore.  Bright, 
vigorous  music,  with  po¬ 
etic  and  prose  recitations. 

Price,  Sc.;  SSo.  per  doz. 
post-paid. 

Mary  of  Bethany,  a 

cantata  for  choirs,  by  Jessie  H.  .K  \\\  'I 
Brown  and  J.B.  Herbert.  A  beau- 
tiful  Cantata  for  a  Sunday  eve-  . 

ning  service.  Price,  SOc.;  $3.00 
per  doz. 

Behold,  I  show  yoa  m  Mys¬ 
tery,  antbem  by  Herbert,  lOc. 

Christ's  Victory,  anthem  by 
Danks,  10c. 

He  Cones  In  Trlnnph,  quartet  for  ladies* 

voices,  by  Gabriel,  Oc. 

Bins;,  Bells  of  Enster,  mixed  quartet,  by 
Oabrim,  lOc, 

The  above  are  all  new  and  excellent.  We  pub¬ 
lish  others  in  the  same  lines.  Send  for  list. 

FILLMORE  BROS.. 

141  West  Sixth  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  or 
40  Bible  Bouse,  New  York. 


Gospel  Hymns 

rviiiT  (ylTo6v/ 
Ac  TLNE  FOR  V complete  li' 

EACH  HYMN. 


739  Hymns,  strongly  bonnd  in  Maroon  col- 
orod  cloth,  for  Sl.OO  per  Copy. 

If  by  Mail,  add  18  cents  postage. 

Editions  of  WORDS  ONLY,  at  «10.  S20,  825 
and  830  per  lOO.  will  be  issued  in  February. 

THE  BIBLOW  k  MM  CO.  THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO. 

76 £.  Ninth  St.,  New  York.  S.  E.  C.  4th  A  Elm  Cincinnati' 


SUBSCRIBE  FOB 

"THK  PIANIST. 

A  rionthly  Musical  Hagazlne,  published  by  the  Virgil: 
Practice  Clavier  Co.  Suhnkr  Salter,  Editor. 
Annual  Subscription,  Sl.OO. 

Address  THE  PIANIST,  26  W.  16th  St..  N.  Y.  City,. 

The  Organist  and  Choir-flaster. 

As  the  name  denote^,  this  is  a  class  matiazinc* specially 
designed  to  Intel est  and  aseist  the  Organietand  Choir¬ 
master  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Pearce  and  Dr.  Charles  Vincent,  and  published  at 
130  Oxfoid  Street,  Loudon,  England. 

Send  to  that  address  for  free  sample  copy. 

Cordially  recommended  by  the  Musical  Editor  of 
The  Evangelist  as  a  good  investment  for  any  one  engaged 
in  choir  work. 

.  MUSIC 

“The  Best  Illustrated  Husical  Magazine  in 
the  World.” 

^  $3.00  per  Year.  Single  Number,  age. 

Address  THE  AUDITORIUn,  1403-1405, 

Chicago,  III. 


> 


for  March  will  contain  Enster 
Aatiieniik  Price  15  cents. 


DAILY  AT 


EASTER  SELECTIONS 


for  1896  containing  Carols  and  BMponilveBeadlngs. 
Price  5  cents,  postpaid. 

RESURGAM 

A  service  of  Song  and  Readings,  by  H.  R.  PALMER. 
Price  5  cents,  postpaid. 

CANTATAS: 

*‘Flow«r  Praise”.  (20  Ota)  ‘‘Festival  of  the 
Flowers”  (30  ots)  “Underthe  Painns”  (30  o) 


Send  lor  our  complete  list  of  Raster  Music. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAM, 


KAtSTKK^MURN. 

H  "  lllill'llLjrW  APTKRTHKKE  DAYM. 

S excellent  Easter  serrices  for 
complete  with  New  Car 
ols,  etc.  Price  5e  ea.eiKRUNAljKM !  An  Oratorio- 
Cantata  for  the  Choir  and  S.  8.  Very  fine.  Price  dOc. 
t  OKO.  S'.  RONCHK  A  CO., 

4  CHICAGO,  940  W.  Madiaon  st.  NEW  YORK.  44  E.  23d  st 


LOVE’S  ANSWER 

is  the  title  of  a  beautiful  new  song  for 
concert  or  parlor,  by  Sydney  Brown. 

U  Ail#  TO  TRAIN 
nUW  MY  VOICE. 

A  series  of  articles  with  lessons  for  dai¬ 
ly  practice,  by  Frederic  W.  Root,  the 
highest  authority  on  Voice  Culture  in 
the  United  States. 

This  song,  and  others ;  these  articles, 
and  others,  appear  in  the  March  num¬ 
ber  of 

The  Musical  Messenger. 

Subscribe,  and  be  in  “The  Musical 
Messenger  Singing  Circle.”  It  costs 
you  only  |1.00  per  year. 

Fillmore  Bros.,  Publishers, 

BIMc  House,  New  York.  Sixth  St. ,  Cincinnati. 

The  Mutical  Messenger  is  a  live  musical 
monthly  containing  the  musical  news, 
original  articles,  and  new  sheet  music 
for  piano,  organ  and  voice. 


In  The  Symphony 


WILCOX 

AND 

WHITE 

Inventors  and 

Manufacturers, 

MERIDEN 

CONN. 


Every  conceivable  effect  may  be  produced  by  one  who 
does  not  know  a  music  stave  from  a  barrel  stave.  One 
has  only  to  draw  the  stops,  revolve  the  perforated  ribbon, 
and  follow  directions  that  a  boy  of  ten  can  understand. 
One  may  play  a  Verdi  Overture,  or  “The  Bowery,”  or 
“Daisy  Bell”  with  all  the  skill  of  a  trained  musician. 


On  exhibition 


New  York  City,  SympbonyJ^ors,  128  Fifth  Ay, 
Boston,  Mass..  ,  . 

Pititshnmh  P&.a  •  •  433  WoOQ  8tr©©t. 

KS.  O.!  .  .  23  West  Fourth  street, 

netroit  Mich  .  .  *7  Monroe  Avenue. 

^lUmoi^  Md.,  .  119  East  l^lttmore  Street. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  .  .  296  J^lton  Street. 

Troy  Js  Y  ...  364  Broadway. 

TMVAnwoKh  Kan..  .  -*^1  Delaware  Street. 
lUn^Cit^rMo.*  206  West  Ninth  Str^t. 

New  Orleans.  La  ,  .  •  §1'*®^* 

Wilmington,  Del.,  .  •  HO  Market  Street. 

Portland.  Me.,  .  .  ‘*U**S* 

Mexico  CTty,  .  •  Cadena,  No.  8. 


Represents  generally  by  the  leading 


Chicago,  Ill., 
PhilMelphia,  Pa., 
San  Francisco,  Cal., 
Washington,  D.  C., 
Atlanta,  Ga.. 
Newars,  N.  J., 
Lonisville.  Ky.,  . 
Dallas,  Texas, 

San  Diego.  Cal.,  . 
Stockton,  Cal., 
Pittsfield,  Mass., 
Madras.  India, 
MontreaL  Canada 
Seattle,  Wash., 
Dealers  in  all 


.  176  Wabash  At. 

.  .  1806  Chestnut  Street. 

'  Rooms  12-14  Flood  Building, 

.  925  Penna.  Avenue. 

.  63  Peachtree  Street. 

.  6M  Bro^  Street. 

.  622  Fourth  Avenue. 

.  .  261  Main  Street. 

,  1050  Fourth  Street. 

.  256  Main  Street. 

.  .  75  North  Street, 

^68  St.  Catherine  Street 
.  1018  Second  Street 

Stations, 


THE  GOSPEL  CHOIR 

iSTo.  a. 

By  Sanket,  McGranahan  and  Stebbins. 
Containi^  the  latest  Anthems,  Quartets,  Duets,  Sacred 
Songs  and  ChoTUses,  by  the  authors. 

Will  be  Issued  February  25tb. 

Price:  Paper  Covers,  88c.  per  copy,  postpaid;  *8.60  per 
dozen;  Board  covers,  $4.80  per  dozen;  Cloth,  $6.00  per 
dozen,  by  express,  not  prepaid. 

THE  BICLOW  A  MAIN  CO., 

78  East  9th  St,  Hew  York.  216  Wabash  Aue.,  Chicago. 


R.  HUNTINGTON  WOODMAN. 
Concert  Organist.  Choral  Conductor. 

Addreti,  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 

BROOKI.YN,  N.  Y. 

^^Corfstpondenc*  soli,..'.ed  in  regard  to  Tho  Evargolitt’t  Church 
Muaic  Tour  to  Europe. 


HOOK  A,  HASTINGS  CO., 
Boston  and  New  York. 
EatablUhed  in  1827. 


An  Automatic  Instrument 


Should  be  oapable  of  produoing  all  the  effeots  of  an  Or- 
ohestra.  Tempo,  nuanoe,  staooato,  pianissimo,  should 
alternate  at  the  player’s  will.  The  road  to  a  tempest,  pas¬ 
sionate  song  of  love  or  the  rythmio  swing  of  the  waltz 
should  be  always  under  oommand. 


March  7,  1895 


THE  EVA^GELIST. 


Easter  Anthems. 

Beach,  rirs.  H.  H.  A.  Allelulia !  Christ  is 

Risen ! . §0. 16 

Blumen8chein,W.L.  Hosanna  to  the  Prince  .16 
Bunnett,  E.,  Mus.  Doc.  Christ  our  Passover  .  16 
Button,  H.  Elliot.  Christ  the  Lorii  is  Risen  .  12 
Foote,  Arthur.  Christ  our  Passover,  .  .  16 

Hamer,  Q.  F.  He  is  Risen  I  .  .08 

Fear  Not  Ye  Seek  Jesus,  .  .  .12 

Hanscom,  E.  W.  Exalt  Him,  all  ye  People,  .  16 
Lansing,  A.  W.  As  it  Began  to  Dawn,  .  .20 

Lynes,  Frank.  On  the  First  Day  of  the 

^^©©k  •  •  •  •  •  •  ••  12 

Maker,  F.  C.  Awake  Up  My  Glory,  .  .10 
Marston,  Q.  W.  Break  Forth  Into  Joy,  .10 
Schnecker,  P.  A.  Jesus  Lives  I  No  Longer 

Now’ . 12 

Welcome,  Happy  Morning,  .  .  .  .  12 

Wirtz,  Conrad.  Why  Seek  Ye  the  Living,  ,16 

Complete  Catalogue  of  Eaater  Music  sent  upon  nppll- 
CRtiOD. 

Published  by 

ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT. 

Boston,  146  Boylston  St.  New  York,  136  Fifth  Av 


some  efthe  Isles*  aad  bM*  Masic  pablleatiena  aret 

B«l  and  tha  Drafon, 

won  flrst  prize  st  the  Walsh  National  Elstedfodd 
of  1883.  Price,  tl.oa 

Caul  af  Tavaiia  A  Sacred  Cantata  byT.  Mrc 
aaill  01  I  Fatttsea,  swell  known  Eng¬ 

lish  composer.  Price,  60  cente. 

Two  Hours  Practice  for  Violinists, 
First  20  Lessons  for  Violin  Playing. 

Two  exceedingly  valnable  works  for  Violin  students 
prepared  by  the  eminent  virtnoao  Leandro  Cam* 
panari.  Price  of  each  book  |1.60. 

Mathaws’flradad  Matarlals  pfanotorto 

By  W.  8.  B.  Mathews.  To  be  published  in  four  vol¬ 
umes,  of  two  grades  each.  Vols.  1  and  2  are  now 
ready.  Price  of  each  *1.00  per  copy. 

Songs  for  Primary  Sehools,  Part  3 

A  valuable  collection  of  Rote  Bongs  prepared  by 
G.  F.  JaakerauiaB.  Price,  10  cents. 

Tha  High  School  Ideal  Gantroort.  A  col¬ 
lection  o^holce  vocal  music  especially  salted  to 
the  needs  of  Uigb  Schools  Price,  76  cents. 

Complata  Mandolin  Instructor 

By  E.  P;  Hodges.  The  leading  work  of  its  kind  uow 
before  the  public.  Price,  11.25. 

•rKMl  O'OZZZr  0XXTT3E1.CXX  oo. 
ClaalBBatl,  New  Yerk,  Ohleaga. 


Tbe  Leading 
Hpn  and  Tnne  Books. 


FOR  CHURCHES. 

The  New  Laudes  Domini,  the 

Rev.  Dr.  Chas.  S.  Robinson's  latest  and 
best — supplied  to  churches  at  the  lowest 
possible  price.  Tbe  success  of  the  day. 

FOR  PRAYER-MEETINOS. 

Laudes  Domini  for  the  Prayer* 
Meeting,  containing  the  very  best 
hymns  and  tunes  for  the  purpose — beau¬ 
tifully  printed — new  type  —  handsome 
cloth  binding,  50  cents  in  quantities. 

FOR  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Laudes  Domini  for  the  Sun* 
day*School.  Recommended  by  Bish¬ 
op  Vincent,  Rev.  Dr.  Rainsford,  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  J.  (Jordon,  Rev.  Dr.  Schquflfler  —  aii 
denominatwns  uniting  on  it.  “A  jjerfect 
book."  50  per  cent,  more  matter  than 
others.  Cloth,  35  cents  in  quantities. 

Books  for  Responsive  Reading. 

Write  for  particulars  and  samples.  Best 
books,  lowest  prices,  two  millions  sold. 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 

UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 


EASTER  SERVICE. 

JUST  SONP 

WHAT  GOD’S 

JT-riinv 

REQUIRE  olUDY  ONES 

edited  bt 

Bertha  F.  Vella,  C.  C.  McCabe,  D.  B.  Towner  ant  W.  N.  Hartshorn 
CONTAINING 

Bible.  Studies,  Children's  Exercises,  Special  Ser¬ 
vices  and  Songs  for  Christmas  and  Easter. 
“Your  book  is  full  and  sparkling  and  will  he  a  nelp  to 
any  primary  class  teacher.”  JOHN  H.  VINCEN'T. 
PRICE:  Single  Copy  by  Mail,  25  cents. 

12  Copies,  by  Express,  NOT  PREPAID,  •2.40 
100  Copies,  by  Exp.  or  Freight.  “  20.00 

Send  for  sample  copy  of  any  of  the  above  to 
R.  R.  McCABE  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

166  S.  Clinton  Street.  CHICAGO 


Fifty-two  Organ  Xallcs. 


By  the  Chairman  of  the  Musk  Committee. 

The  following  letter,  which  is  a  fair  sample  of  many 
received  by  Messrs.  Farrand  &  Votey,  speaks  for  itself: 

Messrs,  farrand  &  Votey,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Oentlemen;  lam  instructed  by  the  committee  having 
in  charge  the  matter  of  the  building  of  a  new  organ  for 
our  church,  to  replace  that  injured  hy  fire  some  m-  nths 
ago,  to  say  that  they  accept  your  propositions  and  have 
awarded  you  the  contract  In  accordance  with  the  last 
peclflcations  sent  at  the  price  stated,  viz ;  $8,750.  I  beg 
to  say  in  tbis  connection  that  this  Is  done  after  a  carefnl 
examination  of  the  work  and  prices  of  most  of  tbe  well 
known  organ- builders  in  this  country.  The  committee 
have  devoted  an  unusual  amount  of  time  and  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  varions  questions  arising  in  the  purchase 
of  an  organ.  We  want  a  thoroughly  good  instrument,  of 
fine  tone  and  with  the  latest  and  b^t  merhauical  appli¬ 
ances,  and  are  wil'ing  to  pay  a  reasonable  pries  for  such 
an  instrument.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  persons  making 
the  same  quest  are  disappointed  in  tbe  lesult.  Investiga¬ 
tion  has  satisfied  the  committee  that  while  the  disap¬ 
pointment  is  In  some  measure  due  to  a  lack  of  scrupu¬ 
lousness  on  the  part  of  some  builders  in  fulfilling  their 
contracts,  it  is  also  due  in  part  to  the  Isrk  of  knowledge 
of  tbe  organ  on  tbe  part  of  the  purchasers,  and  of  deflnita 
ideas  as  to  what  they  do  want. 

The  committee  are  under  obligations  to  yon  for  the  facil¬ 
ities  you  have  afforded  us  for  the  study  of  the  organ  and 
its  construction,  in  tl  e  effort  to  become  informed  on 
these  points.  A  better  knowledgeof  thematterthar  that 
had  before,  and  a  clearer  apprehension  of  what  a  first 
class  orgsn  should  he,  hu  ^en  acquired  through  that 
study  and  has  been  of  great  value  to  us  in  comparing  the 
specifications  of  tbe  varions  builders,  and  in  enabling 
us  to  determine  and  state  accnratsly  just  what  we  desire. 

After  a  carefnl  examication  of  the  organs  built  by  yon, 
now  in  use  in  variousimportsnt  churches  in  this  country, 
of  your  facilities  and  special  patented  devices,  etc  ,  etc., 
we  are  fully  assured  that  the  organ  yon  propose  is  such 
as  we  wish,  and  that  yon  can  and  will  deliver  to  ns  an 
instrument  that  will  fulfill  our  desires  and  expectations. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  Levelhead, 

Chairman,  for  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Levelhead  read  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  the  com¬ 
mittee.  One  of  the  committee  remarked:  "I  have 
become  interested  in  our  study  of  the  organ,  and  do 
not  propose  to  stop.  When  the  representative  of  Far¬ 
rand  &  Votey  comes  to  see  us,  I  shall  endeavor  to  still 
further  clear  up  my  ideas  on  the  subject.” 

“You  will  find  Farrand  &  Votey  ready  to  help  you,” 
replied  Mr.  Levelhead.  ”  For  I  have  found  them  un¬ 
commonly  attentive  and  obliging  to  church  commitees 
in  such  matters.” 
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why  some  dealers  try^  to  sell,  and  some  paint¬ 
ers  use,  other  than  genuine  brands  (see 
list)  of  White  Lead  is  that  their  first  cost 
is  less.  Quality  should  be  the  first  consid¬ 
eration,  and  is  the  true  economy. 

For  colors,  the  National  Lead  Co.’s  tint¬ 
ing  colors  are  especially  prepared  for  tinting 
Pure  White  Lead  to  any  shade  required. 

For  pamphlet  and  color-card  —  sent  free 
—  address 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

I  Broadway,  New  York. 


CHURCH  CARPETS. 

Tha  use  of  carpets  in  ohurchea  is  now  so 
common  that  the  making  of  them  especially 
•for  that  purpose  and  with  particular  reference 
to  conditions  of  their  use  is  an  important 
/eature  of  the  carpet  industry. 

A  church  carpet  should  harmonize  well  with 
4he  decorations  of  the  church,  while  yet 
■very  quiet  and  unobtrusive.  An  eye  trained 
to  judge  of  decorative  effects  is  as  much  dis- 
•turbed  by  a  lack  of  harmony  between  the  floor 
and  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  as  a  cultivated  musical  ear  is  annoyed  by 
an  organ  badly  out  of  tune,  or  a  lack  of  har 
mony  among  the  singers.  Harsh  and  glaring 
combinations  of  color,  or  bold  and  striking 
forms  in  the  pattern  are  to  be  avoided ;  they 
disturb  the  quiet  of  the  room.  A  floor,  it 
ehould  be  remembered,  is  flat,  and  as  an  ar¬ 
tistic  feature  the  pattern  should  give  no  sug¬ 
gestion  of  high  relief.  Where  the  decorations 
of  a  church  present  peculiar  effects  of  color, 
carpets  may  be  woven  of  such  colors  as  best 
harmonize  therewith,  of  any  pattern  that  may 
be  selected.  If  the  quantity  to  be  used  is  such 
as  is  needed  for  a  good-sized  church,  the  deal¬ 
ers  make  no  extra  charge  for  this. 

The  floor  covering  should  be  soft  and  thick 
enough  to  deaden  the  sound  of  footsteps 
or  the  shifting  of  the  feet  of  those  occupying 
the  pews.  To  this  end  a  lining  is  placed  un¬ 
der  the  carpet,  generally  of  heavy  paper  or 
jute  batting.  A  wool  carpet  thus  laid  assists 
materially  in  the  matter  of  warming  the 
church,  by  preventing  the  rapid  cooling  of 
the  air  near  the  floor. 

The  making  and  laying  of  the  carpet  is  a 
matter  of  interest,  and  must  be  directed  large¬ 
ly  by  the  form  of  pew  in  use.  Carpet  is  mostly 
made  into  one  large  piece  to  cover  the  entire 
floor.  The  pews  are  placed  in  position  over 
the  carpet  and  held  by  dowel-pins  reaching 
from  the  base  of  the  pew  into  the  floor,  or  by 
small  angle-irons  screwed  to  the  pew  and  the 
floor.  The  space  under  the  pew  should  be 
clear,  for  convenience  in  sweeping.  If 
there  is  a  middle  leg,  or  support  to  the  pew, 
it  is  hung  on  hinges,  that  it  may  be  easily 
turned  out  of  the  way.  Carpets  are  also 
made  into  long  strips  to  fit  the  aisles, 
and  other  long  strips  to  flt  the  spaces  under 
the  banks  of  pews.  This  arrangement  exposes 
a  small  bit  of  the  wooden  floor,  in  front  of 
the  leg  or  support  of  the  pew,  at  the  entrance 
from  the  aisle.  This  is  covered  by  a  thin 
strip  of  wood  painted  or  stained  to  match  the 
carpet. 

A  great  variety  of  textures  in  carpets  are  now 
offered  by  the  dealers.  All  wool  Ingrain, 
commonly  known  as  two-ply  carpets,  are 
offered  at  prices  ranging  from  45  to  60  cents  a 
yard.  Three-ply  carpets  are  little  used,  their 
place  being  taken  by  special  fabrics  of  equal 
weight,  but  of  different  weaving.  Such  are 
the  Ispahan  and  Agra  carpets,  costing  from  65 
to  75  cents  a  yard.  Body  Brussels  costs  from 
76  cents  to  $1.05  a  yard,  and  Velvet  Carpeting 
from  80  cents  to  $1.25  a  yard.  These  prices 
are  from  reliable  houses,  and  represent  the 
cost  of  church  carpets  to  churches,  and  not 
the  prices  of  such  carpeting  to  other  pur¬ 
chasers. 

Ingrain,  Ispahan,  Agra,  and  carpets  of  those 
grades  are  used  most,  as  yielding  the  greatest 
amount  of  service  in  proportion  to  the  cost. 
Of  them  it  is  safe  to  say,  in  regard  to  carpets 
as  to  so  many  other  commodities,  that  the 
best  quality  generally  proves  to  be  the  best 
investment. 
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QEO.  E.  ANDROVETTE  CO. 

Exclusive  Designers  and  Makers  of  Memorials, 

Figure  Windows  and  General 


CHURCH  GLASS 


Memorial  Brasses. 

23  to  29  South.  Clinton  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois, 


TIFFANY  FAVRILE  GLASS 


TIFFANY  GLASS  AND  DECORATING  COMPANY 
333  TO  341  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
C  jtl  A  the  tiffany  chapel  as  exhibited  at  the  world  s  fair 

WILL  REMAIN  ON  EXHIBITION  DAILY  EXCEPT  SUNDAY. 
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Fruit  Pin  wheels 

(Miss  Parloa’s  recipe) 

made  with  Cleveland’s  bak¬ 
ing  powder  are  nice  for 
luncheon  or  tea. 

The  recipe  is  in  our  cook  book,  which 
will  be  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  stamp 
and  address, 

Cleveland  baking  Powder  Co., 

8l  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


^  Only 
h  rounded 
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WOMEN’8  BOABD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 


Mrs.  Beers  presided  at  the  weekly  meeting 
held  Wednesday,  Feb.  28,  in  Lenox  Hall.  The 
unwelcome  news  of  the  resignation  of  one  of 
our  splendid  workers  was  in  the  hrst  letter 
read  by  Mrs.  Kimball.  It  was  from  Mies  Ev¬ 
erett  of  Tripoli,  Syria,  who  told  of  the  Week 
of  Prayer  there;  how  Friday  was  given  up  to 
religious  services,  the  school  exercises  being 
omitted,  and  how  thirty-seven  rose  and  con¬ 
fessed  themselves  on  the  Lord’s  side.  It  was 
a  time  of  solemn  responsibility  for  the  teach¬ 
ers,  that  they  should  influence  each  one  aright. 

Then  Miss  Everett  told  of  her  conviction  that 
the  time  had  come  for  her  to  leave  this  be¬ 
loved  work  to  which  she  has  devoted  twenty- 
five  years  of  her  life,  and  come  back  to  the 
dear  ones  who  need  her  in  this  land.  The  la¬ 
dies  present  expressed  great  regret  that  the 
school  should  have  to  suffer  this  loss. 

Another  letter  from  Syria  was  from  Mrs. 
Harris,  describing  their  safe,  pleasant  journey 
by  the  Normannia.  It  took  only  twenty  days 
from  New  York  to  Tripoli,  but  space  and  time 
were  annihilated  in  thought  when  she  remem¬ 
bered  the  loving  prayers  that  were  following 
her  all  the  way.  The  baby  was  ill  the  first 
night,  and  objected  to  his  narrow  quarters, 
and  seemed  frightened  at  the  bells  and  noises, 
but  every  one  pronounced  him  a  very  good 
baby  for  three  months  old.  The  steamer  was 
most  comfortable,  but  a  sad  accident  occurred 
in  the  loss  of  a  man  overboard.  An  Italian 
from  the  steerage  leaped  over,  and  no  efforts 
availed  to  recover  him.  A  purse  was  made  up 
for  the  poor  little  widow,  to  bring  her  back 
to  her  family  here. 

Stopping  at  the  Azores,  many  passengers 
went  on  land,  returning  with  camelias  as  large 
as  roses.  At  Gibraltar  there  was  a  high  wind, 
and  fifty  of  the  passengers  left  the  steamer 
there.  Two  hours  were  spent  in  the  harbor 
of  Algiers,  and  two  days  in  Genoa.  Rapid 
progress  was  made  after  this,  and  they  saw 
Vesuvius  and  Etna  the  same  day — a  most  un¬ 
usual  thing,  the  captain  said. 

At  Alexandria  they  had  to  change  steamers 
and  spend  a  night  on  shore.  While  Dr.  Harris 
was  arranging  the  baggage,  Mrs.  Harris  and 
the  children  went  to  the  hotel,  where,  to  their 
dismay,  they  found  every  room  taken.  But 
even  here  they  were  provided  for,  for  a  fellow- 
passenger,  an  Israelite,  kindly  gave  up  one  of 
the  rooms  for  which  he  had  telegraphed.  The 


next  day  they  were  off  again,  and  their  hearts 
thrilled  at  the  sight  of  Lebanon,  where  the 
Eddys,  Nelsons,  and  Marshes  were  ready  to 
welcome  them.  Annual  meeting  was  being 
held  at  Dr.  Eddy’s  house,  and  the  little  ser¬ 
vice  of  prayer  there  was  a  fitting  benediction 
to  the  journey.  Three  hours  later  they  reached 
Tripoli. 

The  photograph  of  one  of  the  bright  Tripoli 
school  girls  was  passed  around  while  Miss 
Holmes  read  a  letter  from  her  which  she  bad 
translated  foi  us  from  the  Arabic.  We  quote 
from  it  in  part;  “My  honored  lady :  I  received 
your  letter  in  an  hour  I  accounted  blessed, 
and  with  a  heart  filled  with  longing  to  know 
about  you  I  read  it,  thankiiig  the  Almighty 
that  you  were  in  health  and  strength :  and  be 
it  known  unto  you,  O  Honored  and  Beloved, 
that  from  the  day  1  was  separated  from  you  I 
did  not  cease  to  think  of  you.  O  thou  of  the 
white  hand,  which  excellest  in  quick  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  sciences  and  morals,  and  I  bad 
intended  to  write  you,  but  waited,  fearing 
that  you  did  not  wish  it,  for  not  every  one  is 
capable  of  writing  to  Miss  Holmes ;  and  be¬ 
cause  you  were  writing  to  the  other  teachers 
and  did  not  mention  my  name  once.  I  did  not 
write  to  you ;  but  now  I  see  my  mistake  and 
beg  you  to  excuse  me.  And  now  I  count  my- 
self  happy  to  write  to  one  so  worthy  as  you, 
who  benefits  me  with  her  religious  and  moral 
ideas.  ” 

After  this  most  flattering  prelude  she  adds : 
“And  ncnjc  I  begin  to  tell  you  of  my  work.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  my  work  was  in  the 
preparatory  school,  and  from  what  I  knew  of 
the  rough  and  naughty  pupils,  I  found  the 
work  hard ;  and  I  tried  every  gentle  way,  as  I 
learned  from  you,  and  the  holiday  recess  had 
not  drawn  near  ere  the  scholars  had  mended 
their  ways  in  deportment  and  studiousness. 
I  had  told  them  of  our  missionary  society  and 
some  news  from  China,  and  they  wished  to 
join  it  and  began  to  save  their  money,  so  by 
the  time  vacation  came  they  had  thirty  pias¬ 
tres”  [a  little  over  a  dollar.]  “The  girls  of 
my  class  studied  theory  and  practice  of  teach¬ 
ing  with  Miss  La  Grange,  and  we  were  great¬ 
ly  benefitted ;  but  now  at  that  hour  Monday 
and  Tuesday  we  recite  poems  from  Bryant  in 
connection  with  English  grammar,  and  Fri¬ 
days  we  go  into  an  Arabic  class  and  hand  in 
our  essays.  I  have  written  on  that  great 
American,  Washington,  whom  I  revere  and 
reverence,  and  on  others. 

“Miss  Law  is  very  gentle  and  kind,  and  all 
the  girls  love  her.  Miss  La  Grange  is  always 
busy  and  never  rests  in  one  place,  and  I  al¬ 
ways  see  her  never  at  rest.  O  if  I  could  only 
carry  a  portion  for  her  1  And  you,  are  you,  I 
wonder,  as  busy  and  tired  as  when  you  were 
here?  Have  you  heard  anything  about  my 
lady.  Miss  Ford,  and  have  you  seen  her? 
Tripoli  is  full  of  smallpox,  and  two  of  our 
neighbors  are  ill  with  it,  but  by  the  care  of 
the  Most  High  we  are  safe.” 

The  letter  closes:  “And  from  your  faithful 
and  true  pupil  a  thousand  salaams,  and  the 
Lord,  who  sees  to  the  depths  of  the  heart, 
knows  how  much  I  love  you  and  revere  you, 
and  may  you  remain  at  peace  to  your  pupil, 
who  never  forgets  you.  ” 

Miss  Chamberlain,  writing  Jan.  5th  from 
Bahia,  Brazil,  told  of  the  pretty  Christmas 
tree  they  had,  and  bow  much  it  was  enriched 
by  the  timely  box  sent  from  here.  How  the 
girls’  eyes  shone  when  they  marched  around 
it  singing  an  anthem  !  It  was  like  fairyland 
to  them. 

Extracts  were  also  read  by  Miss  Hawley 
from  letters  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Vinton  of  Korea. 
He  speaks  of  the  visit  of  Mr.  Lee  to  Pyeng 
Yang.  At  another  date  be  says  Mr.  Sill,  our 
United  States  Minister  to  Korea,  is  a  fine 
Christian  gentleman,  the  only  one  who  ever 


came  to  Korea  as  Minister,  “Mr.  Gifford  and 
I  went  out  twenty  miles  for  a  week  of  dis¬ 
pensing  and  preaching,  but  bad  to  return  post 
haste  the  fourth  day,  because  the  Tong  Hake 
got  on  both  sides  of  us.  They  are  the  guer¬ 
rillas  of  Korea,  and  are  sworn  to  kill  all  for¬ 
eigners.  The  Japanese  have  sent  a  force  after 
them. 

“Within  a  month  four  deaths  have  occurred 
in  the  foreign  community.  One  was  the  as¬ 
sistant  German  consul,  a  pleasant  man.  but 
very  profligate.  There  are  multitudes  of  these 
social  outcasts  in  all  Eastern  ports.  .  .  .  There 
are  numbers  ill;  it  has  been  a  very  sickly 
year,  owing  to  having  to  stay  in  the  city  and 
the  warm  fall — no  frosts  to  kill  the  disease 
germs. 

“All  parts  of  Korea  are  in  rebellion  against 
the  Japanese  and  their  native  sympathizers. 
Yesterday  most  of  the  women  and  retainers 
were  ejected  from  the  palace,  and  it  has  caused 
a  great  stir  in  the  city.  It  is  a  measure  of 
economy  forced  on  the  king.  The  value  of 
coinage  has  been  fixed  by  law.  Several  rail¬ 
roads  are  being  surveyed.  ” 

The  latest  news  from  Miss  Montgomery  and 
her  sick  brother  was  given,  and  Mrs.  Welling¬ 
ton  White  prayed  for  all  the  missionaries. 

The  name  of  our  young  missionary  doctor 
going  to  Korea,  given  lust  week  as  Miss  Whit¬ 
ney,  is  Miss  Whiting. 
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FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 

BrBLINGTON.  IOWA,  SEMI-ANNITAI.  JVBILBE. 

The  pastor  and  people  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Burlington,  Iowa,  have  just 
closed  an  enjoyable  weeks’  celebration  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
church.  It  was  in  February,  1845,  that  the 
Rev.  Charles  P.  Cummins,  D. D. ,  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Iowa,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  William 
L.  McCalla,  organized  the  following  named 
members  into  a  church  organization  to  be 
known  as  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Burlington,  Iowa,  viz:  David  W.  McIntyre 
and  Sarah  Jane  McIntyre,  Andrew  W.  Pierce 
and  wife ;  Mrs.  J,  C.  Fletcher,  Mrs.  Jerry 
Lampson,  and  Miss  Mary  Calkins.  In  its  line 
of  faithful  pastors  and  godly  members  the 
church  has  been  greatly  blessed. 

Its  first  settled  pastor,  the  Rev.  James  G. 
Shinn,  now  living  at  Atlantic  City.  N.  J., 
served  the  church  in  the  years  1848  to  1851. 
A  pleasasnt  incident  in  connection  with  his 
first  appearance  among  this  people,  and  indi¬ 
cating  the  character  of  the  young  preacher,  is 
related  by  a  member  of  the  church  still  living: 

On  one  occasion,  just  at  the  beginning  of  the 
astorate  of  the  Rev.  James  G.  Shinn,  they 
eld  a  bazaar  and  festival  in  the  second  story 
of  a  building  on  Third  Street,  opposite  the 
Barret  House.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
Presidential  campaien — Taylor  and  Filmore 
against  Cass — and  the  good  women,  bent  on 
making  everything  serve  their  great  object, 
planned  to  enlist  party  zeal  as  a  means  of 
helping  the  church.  Two  fine  cakes  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  ladies  of  opposite  political  proclivi¬ 
ties,  who  named  their  cakes  for  the  respective 
candidates.  To  add  also  to  their  attractive¬ 
ness,  a  gold  ring  was  embedded  safely  in  the 
sweet  depths  of  each.  Two  gentlemen  of 
prominence  in  politics  gave  their  services  as 
auctioneers,  descanting  on  the  superior  in¬ 
ducements  of  cake  and  candidate  to  run  up 
the  price  and  run  off  the  cake.  In  the  midst 
of  what  promised  to  be  a  highly  successful 
scheme,  financially,  the  new  pastor,  who  had 
just  reached  the  city  that  evening,  came  up 
the  stairs  and  observed  what  was  going  on. 
Quietly  approaching  the  ladies  in  charge,  he 
inquired  the  value  of  the  cakes,  and  at  once 
purchased  both — probably  out  of  a  slender 
urse— and  withdrew  them  from  sale.  It  is 
ut  due  to  the  ladies  in  charge  to  say  that 
they  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  there 
being  anything  in  the  method  of  disposing  of 
their  cakes  that  might  cast  a  reflection  on  the 
cause.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  history,  that  from 
that  day  to  this  our  ladies  have  with  scrupu¬ 


lous  care  excluded  every  plan  for  making 
money  that  might  be  counted  of  questionable 
propriety,  and  they  have  won  for  themselves 
an  honorable  and  enviable  reputation  for  giv¬ 
ing  full  value  for  all  they  have  received. 

Following  Mr.  Shinn  in  the  pastorate  were : 
the  Rev.  Joshua  Phelps,  D.D.,  1852-53;  the 
Rev.  W.  E.  Larkin,  1853-54;  the  Rev.  Jeptha 
Harrison,  D.D.,  1854-57;  Licentiate  W.  L. 
Mitchell,  1858;  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Clark,  now  pas¬ 
tor  of  Y^ates  City,  Ill.,  1859-61;  the  Rev.  W.  E. 
Westervelt,  1862-64;  the  Rev.  George  D.  Stew¬ 
art,  D.  D. ,  at  present  pastor  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church.  Ft.  Madison,  Iowa,  1864-70. 

Among  the  early  members  whose  self-deny¬ 
ing  efforts  and  struggles  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  present  prosperity  of  the  church,  it  is 
in  order  to  name  Dr.  J.  F.  Henry,  a  Kentuckian 
by  birth,  long  an  esteemed  elder,  and  who  with 
another  departed  member,  was  the  first  to  head 
the  subscription  list  to  the  old  church  building. 
He  has  long  since  entered  into  his  rest. 

Mr.  Denise  Denise,  in  his  connection  with 
the  First  Church,  was  equally  esteemed  for 
bis  deep  piety.  He  was  early  chosen  a  ruling 
elder,  and  administered  his  trust  with  such 
wisdom  that  during  his  life  he  was  permitted 
to  see  the  cherished  purpose  of  his  life  real¬ 
ized  in  the  handsome  edifice  the  congregation 
are  now  worshipping  in.  Mr.  Denise’s  last 
years  were  burdened  with  feebleness  and 
suffering,  but  through  it  all  he  maintained  a 
bright  and  happy  temper.  The  writer  well 
remembers  an  interview  with  this  beloved 
elder  in  bis  home,  when  the  matter  of  the 
new  church  enterprise  was  taking  form,  but 
which  was  likely  to  be  shattered  on  a  parson 
age  debt,  that  he  lifted  the  burden  by  stipu¬ 
lating  a  sum,  quite  large,  out  of  his  own  slen¬ 
der  means,  in  the  event  of  another  stated  sum 
being  raised,  much  smaller,  and  upon  the  lack 
of  which  he  made  a  large  subscription  to  the 
new  building. 

Mr.  O.  H.  Scbenck  still  survives,  and  his 
good  grey  head  is  still  a  c#own  of  glory  among^ 
us.  Of  the  good  women  who  labored  in  the 
Lord  in  these  early  years,  time  would  fail  to 
write.  They  are  the  rich  legacy  of  the  church. 

The  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Mc- 
Clintock,  D.  D.,  was  called  January  19,  1871, 
from  the  church  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  and 
has  continued  to  serve  the  church  with 
singular  fidelity  and  ability  up  to  the  present 


time.  He  enjoya  the  distinction  of  being  the 
second  in  point  of  long  continued  service  in 
the  city,  the  one  exceeding  him  in  point  of 
service  being  the  venerable  Di.  'William  M, 
Salter,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church, 
In  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  large  in  the 
State  Dr.  McClintock  comes  second  or  third  in 
length  of  settlement  over  one  people.  Still  in 
his  prime,  the  ever-increasing  years  serve  but 
to  increase  the  power  and  eflScacy  of  his  min¬ 
istry,  and  his  hold  upon  the  affections  of  bis 
people.  The  secret  of  his  long  and  useful 
ministry  has  been  his  unfaltering  fidelity  to 
the  Word  of  God.  The  meridian  of  his 
preaching  has  always  run  through  Calvary. 

The  opening  service  of  the  jubilee  was  held 
Sunday  morning,  February  17th.  A  feature 
of  the  occasion  was  the  presence  of  two  for¬ 
mer  pastors,  the  Rev.  George  D.  Stewart, 
D.D.,  of  Ft.  Madison,  who  served  the  church 
as  pastor  in  the  years  1864  to  1870,  and  the 
Rev.  James  Harvey  Clark,  now  of  Yates  City, 
Ill.,  pastor  from  1859  to  1861.  Dr.  Stewart 
preached  in  the  morning,  selecting  the  closing 
words  of  the  thirty -ninth  verse  of  the  Seven¬ 
tieth  Psalm:  “A  wind  that  passeth  away  and 
cometh  not  again.”  To  lend  further  dignity 
and  grace  to  the  occasion,  the  Congregational 
church  omitted  the  morning  service  and 
united  with  their  Presbyterian  brethren.  In 
the  evening  the  Rev.  James  Harvey  Clark 
preached  from  the  words,  “To  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  He  is  precious.  ”  It  is  pleasant  to  note 
here  that  as  a  recognition  of  the  occasion,  the 
pastor  of  the  Methodist  church  chose  as  his 
morning  topic,  “The  Debt  of  Civilization  to 
Presbyterianism.  ” 

On  the  evenings  of  the  week  following  the 
meetings  were  divided  up  into  the  work  the 
church  had  been  permitted  to  do  for  others, 
including  the  missionary  effort  of  the  church, 
through  its  various  benevolent  societies,  and 
the  work  of  the  church  expended  upon  itself. 
From  these  two  sources  it  appears  the  church 
has  reached  in  the  master  of  contributions  in 
the  last  fifty  years  the  sum  of  $38,601,  and  in 
money  spent  upon  itself  a  much  larger  sum,  as 
included  in  the  sum  must  be  reckoned  the 
building  of  their  new  church,  undertaken  in 
the  spring  of  1886,  and  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$40,000. 

The  history  of  their  present  beautiful  church 
edifice  is  one  of  missions.  For  years  support¬ 
ing  a  Chinese  mission  boy  under  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  D.  C.  McCoy,  then  a  missionary  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Pekin,  China,  the 
first  dollar  towards  its  erection  came  as  a 
contribution  from  this  ward  of  the  church. 
The  story  is  one  so  marked  by  the  providence 
of  God,  and  of  such  thrilling  interest,  that  we 
must  let  the  Rev.  D.  C.  McCoy  narrate  it. 
Writing  to  Dr.  McClintock  in  the  spring  of 
1885,  Dr.  McCoy  says:  “I  must  add  a  post¬ 
script.  Teng-Yeng  (name  of  the  boy  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  was  educating)  has  just  called,  and 
I  have  bad  a  pleasant  chat  with  him.  I  told 
him  of  the  purpose  of  your  good  people  to 
arise  and  build  them  a  house  of  worship.  Im¬ 
mediately  his  face  lighted  up  with  the  live¬ 
liest  enthusiasm,  and  he  at  once  said,  ‘I  would 
like  some  part  in  that  work.  I  must  own  at 
least  one  brick  in  that  building.  ’  Whereupon 
he  authorized  me  to  send  you  the  enclosed 
Ten  Tiao  bank  note.  Its  value  at  the  present 
rate  of  exchange  is  just  $1,  but  I  trust  it  will 
be  worth  much  more  than  that  to  you  in  the 
noble  enterprise  you  have  in  band.  For  is  it 
not  natural  to  expect  that  this  really  gener¬ 
ous  gift  from  one  whose  hands  and  head  and 
heart  are  ever  full  of  work  for  the  L leased 
Master,  but  whose  salary  is  only  $7  per  month, 
will  provoke  many  in  your  congregation  to  go 
and  do  likewise.”  The  sequel  is  soon  told. 
Armed  with  an  appropriate  message  from 
God’s  Word,  and  this  one-dollar  note.  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Clintock  appeared  in  bis  pulpit  the  following 
Sunday  morning.  The  people’s  hearts  were 
fired,  and  the  new  church  enterprise  was  out 
and  beyond  the  breakers.  “Cast  thy  bread 
upon  the  waters,  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after 
many  days  ” 

Into  the  next  half  century  the  congregation 
were  launched,  Sunday,  February  24th,  with 
the  words,  “I  know  thy  works;  behold  I  have 
set  before  thee  an  open  door.” 

Hector  Ballenden. 
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The  Year  ’94  in  Railroad  Stocks. 

The  Financial  Chronicle  of  March  2d  con¬ 
tains  an  important  article  on  the  “Loss  in 
Railway  Earnings  for  the  Past  Year.”  from 
which  it  appears  that  this  loss  aggregated  in 
1894  at  least  $150,000,000.  This  is  a  fact  full 
of  significance,  and  has  great  consequences, 
acting  both  as  a  cause  and  efl’ect.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  observe,  moreover,  that  the  decline 
is  very  evenly  distributed,  thus  showing  bow 
general  has  been  the  depression.  Only  five 
roads  were  able  to  show  gains  for  the  year  in 
excess  of  $200,000.  Commenting  on  these  sta¬ 
tistics.  the  Chronicle  says : 

“The  railroad  industry  is  the  largest  of  all 
eur  industries,  and  the  effects  of  depression  in 
it  are  consequently  felt  to  a  greater  extent. 
This  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  apply  the 
decrease  of  $150,000,000  in  revenues  for  the 
year.  The  decrease  may  be  assumed  to  have 
been  met  to  two- thirds  of  its  amount  by  a 
contraction  in  expenses,  the  other  third  re¬ 
maining  as  the  loss  in  net.  In  a  word,  the 
falling  off  in  gross  revenues  forced  a  contrac¬ 
tion  in  expense  accounts  in  the  sum  of  $100,- 
000,000.  That  means  that  the  roads  spent 
$100,000,000  less  for  wages  and  supplies,  and 
that  in  turn  means  that  the  activities  of  the 
nation  were  contracted  to  the  extent  of  this 
$100,000,000  curtailment  of  expenditures,  not 
to  speak  of  the  almost  complete  stoppage  of 
new  capital  outlays  by  the  railroads  at  the 
aanie  time.  ” 

It  is  no  wonder,  in  view  of  the  situation, 
that  railroad  stocks  are  down  almost  to  a  panic 
level,  and  that  people,  generally,  are  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  deal  in  them.  Foreigners  in  particu¬ 
lar  are  selling  out  even  at  a  loss  and  returning 
these  secuiities  in  large  amounts  to  home  mar¬ 
kets.  We  cannot  believe  that  this  state  of 
things  can  last  very  much  longer.  At  the 
same  time,  people  should  deal  in  stocks  at  a 
time  like  this  only  with  the  greatest  caution. 
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members.  Highcut  refereneee. 


YOU  CAN 
MAKE 
MONEY 


AU  you  have  guettoed 
about  life  inourance 
may  be  u'Tong,  If  you 
wish  to  know  the  ttntth 
send  for  *‘How  and 
Why.-’  IFe  pay  poet- 
age. 


C.  A.  STARR, 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES, 

Omaha,  Neb. 

The  very  best  investments  are  First  Mortgages  carefully 
selected.  They  can  be  secured  only  through  Individuals. 
Write  for  pamphlet.  Holders  of  loans  negotiated  by  com¬ 
panies  now  out  of  business  can  secure  reliable  service. 

TEN  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE. 

BXU’E  BENCES — Any  Bank  or  Presbyterian  Pastor 
in  Omaha;  C.  W.  Hare,  Philadelphia;  Passumpsic  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont. 


NO  RISK  WHATEVER 


BY  PURCHASING  PRTVIIjEGES  OB  OPTIONS  SIGNED 
8Y  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE 
And  having  them  inteUigentlx  worked  by  me. 

Send  for  Prospectus  to  A.  W.  BARNARD,  Banker, 

OutoftoipnhuKineggsfiieited.  60-62  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS  Bought.  Sold  and  Carried 
on  Margin.  "Telepeone  Number  3800Cortlaudt.” 


Invested  In  Wall  Street  Stocks  often  returns  hand¬ 
some  profits  wttbln  a  month.  All  business  Is  done 
on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Fonrtb  i-dltlon  of  Explan¬ 
atory  Circular  sent  free.  Old  and  reliable  method. 
Ad-  I  atiennu  a  nn  stock  Broker*, 
dress  UINDUUN  A  uU.  38  WaU  St  .  New  York 
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BUSINBSS  NOTICES. 


,t  That’s  the 
Duxbak 
Rainproof 
Binding. 

It  keeps 
skirt  edges 
dry  and  whole. 


The  Evang;idist  Publishing  Company, 

33  Union  Sqnare.  Now  York. 


Women  and  Floweis. 

The  two  best  things  that  the  Cn-ator  allowed  to  escape 
from  Heaven  to  gladden  earth  1  How  natnial  to  think 
of  the  two  together,  and  how  in  accordance  with  the  ex- 
tt-rnal  fit  ness  of  things  that  the  most  successful  grower 
of  flower  seeds  in  America  should  be  a  woman  1  iiave 
j'ou  se^.n  her  catalogue?  Her?  Whv  of  course;  we 
mean  Miss  C.  H.  Lipplncott,  of  319  Sixth  Street,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

We  publish  this  week  on  our  Church  Construction, 
Decoration  and  Equipment  page,  the  attractive  adver¬ 
tisement  of  .Messrs.  Androvet’e  &  Co.,  of  Chicago.  It 
will  interest  all  who  are  preparing  to  build  or  re-construct 
their  church  windows.  The  company  are  doing  excep- 
tioraiiy  fine  work,  and  they  will  furnisb  to  any  reader  of 
The  Evangelist  their  catalogue  and  other  informatioo 
that  will  be  helpfai.  All  who  are  entrusted  with  church 
construction  and  ilecoration  cannot  do  better  than  write 
to  this  Arm  for  information. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years,  sterling  character, 
honesty  of  purpose  and  wise  oealing  his  char.«otcrlzed 
the  bouse  manufacturing  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches. 
Every  spenker  and  sieger  knows  thelrlmmense  value  for 
colds  and  sore  throats.  But  public  speakers  and  singers 
are  not  the  only  ones  who  denve  great  beneflt  from  their 
use.  The  Immense  sale  of  these  troches  proves  that  the 
general  public  appreciate  a  good  thing. 

The  policy  of  the  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Boston,  Mass  ,  is  a  combination  of  all  the 
most  desirable  features  of  life  insurance,  being  plain 
and  simple,  and  affording  legitimate  insurance  .at  the 
lowest  cost,  with  an  annual  distribulion  of  surplus,  and 
protection  of  the  Massschut^etts  non-forfeiture  law.  See 
annual  statement  published  in  another  column. 


HKNKT  M.  FIELD.  O.D..  Editor. 
HENRY  R.  ELLIOT.  PaUtober. 


T EKMS  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year's  snbscrip- 
tionandone  new  snbecriber.  Five  dollars,  in  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  S2.<i0  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twenty-fire  cents,  in  advance. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon- 
continued. 

Subscribers  who  change  their  address  should  notify  ns 
at  once,  giving  the  old  as  well  as  new  address,  and 
the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address  till  notified 
to  the  contrary. 

Advektisimo  Rates,  15  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriagre  and  Death  notices,  ll> 
cents  a  line. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evaneelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York, 


One  of  the 
famous 


Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt  Bindings. 

A  set  of  the  '  S.  H.  A.  M."  miniature  finres  show¬ 
ing  the  latest  Parisian  costumes,  with  Booklet  on  "  Hour 
to  Bind  the  Dress  Skirt,  '  mailed  for  tOc.  in  stamps. 
Address 

Dress  Stays  are  the  Best. 


Entered  at  the  Pntt-ofhee  at  Netc  Fork  <u  second-class 
mart  matter. 


XOTICES. 

PRESBiTERlES. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Vork  will  meet  at  the  Chapel 
of  the  First  Church,  Fifth  Ave.,  cor.  llth.  Street, on  Mon¬ 
day,  March  llth.  at  8  P.M.  Geo.  W.  F.  Birch.  S.U. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  will  meet  in  the  First 
Ward  Church,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  April  8th  at  7.30  P.M. 

A.  H.  Fahnestock,  S  C.  . 

The  Presbytery  of  Cairo  stands  adjonmed  to  meet  in 
Sumner,  DL,  Apr.  9th,  at  7.30  P.M.  R.  C.  Swan,  S.C. 

The  Presbvtery  of  Arisona  will  meet  at  the  Indian 
Training  School  Building,  Tucsou,  with  Rev.  Howard 
Bellman.  Supt..  on  Friday,  April  5t.h.  at  7.30  P.M.  Rev. 
J.  G.  Pritchard  to  preach.  1.  T.  Whittiiobe,  S.C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Fairfield  will  hold  its  spring  meet¬ 
ing  at  Cberaw.  S.  O.,  Mar.  18th.  1896.  The  meeting  will 
open  on  the  2d  Wednesday  in  March,  at  8  o’clock  P.M., 
and  will  continne  till  after  the  following  Sabbath.  At 


HEATHS. 

Ring.— At  G  eenbush.  N.  Y..  on  the  morning  of  Feb. 
18th.  just  two  days  after  her  89th  birthday.  Charlotte 
Morris  Ring,  wife  of  the  late  James  W.  Ring,  went  home 
to  be  with  the  Lord  whom  she  loved  and  had  served  so 
faithful'y.  Her  life  was  indeed  a  beautiful  one.  and  al¬ 
though  for  years  an  invalid,  she  made  her  friends  hap¬ 
pier  for  being  in  the  midst  of  them.  Her  mind  to  the 
very  last  was  as  clear  as  in  her  yonth.  She  is  dead;  but 
••  nn.lt  is  not  dying  to  go  unto  the  I>ord,"  to  bear  that  wel¬ 
come  voice  saying,  “well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.” 

Fewsmith. — At  the  resif'ence  of  her  mother,  12  Lom¬ 
bardy  Street.  Newark,  N.  J..  Sunday.  Myrrh  8d.  1896, 
Emma,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  and  EmmaC. 
Fewsmith. 

Gbiffitb.— In  Ijywrence.  Kansas.  Feb.  22d,  1895.  Theo- 
nhilus  Davies  Griffiths,  aged  06  years  and  two  mouths. 
In  God  was  bis  trust. 


38  cases  ot  New  Crepons,  just  received. 

Elegant  varieties,  in  all  tlie  latest 
crinkles  and  ernslied  effects. 

Crepons  in  Puffed  Stripes  in  all  the 
new  and  desirable  Spring  Colors. 

The  largest  stock  ot  Crepons  at  low-> 
est  prices. 


the  last  meeting  it  was  decided  to  hold  over,  so  as  to  be 
present  in  the  place  of  holding  the  sessions  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  The  brethren  will  prepare  themselves  accordingly. 
Bring  with  yon.  brethren,  tne  General  Assembly  Flind. 
Preshyterial  Assessment,  Sessional  Record,  Reports  io 
the  General  Assembly  and  a  statement  as  to  bow  well 
the  Churches  have  paid  their  ministers’  salaries. 

John  C.  Watkins,  S.C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cayuga  will  bold  its  stated  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  church  at  Cato,  beginning  Monday  evening. 
Apr.  8th.  at  7.80 o’clock.  Sessional  records  and  statistical 
reports  are  to  be  presented, and  Preshyterial  assessmen's 
paid.  Narratives  to  be  sent  to  Rev.  W.  C.  Brass,  King's 
F>rry,  N.  Y  ,  before  Mar.  29th. 

Edward  P.  Sprague,  S.C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Soutbern  Dakota  will  meet  in 
Scotland.  8.  D.,  Apr.  9th.  at  7  30  P.M.  The  following  day. 
Wednesday.  Apr.  10th,  at  the  »ame  place,  the  Womap’s 
Preshyterial  Missionary  Society  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting,  commencing  at  9  A.M.  T.  B.  Boughton,  S.C. 

Neosho  Presbytery  will  meet  in  Girard,  Kan.,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Apr.  2d,  at  7  30  P.M.  L.  I.  Drake.  S.C. 

Cimarron  Presbytery  convenes  in  stated  spring  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Presbtter<an  Church  ot  KingBsher,  Okla..  on 
Tuesday,  April 9th. at  7.30  P.M.  Ladies'  Ptesbyterial 
ciety  at  the  same  time  and  place.  E.  Hamilton,  S.C. 

The  Spring  Meeting  of  Kendall  Presbytery  will  be 
held  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  Friday.  April  19.  at  2  P.M. 
.'^ssional  records  will  be  called  for.  Geo.  Immb,  8.  C. 


■WOODIJ.4WN  CEMETERY. 
OODLAWN  STATION  (24t.h  Ward.  Harlem  Rail¬ 
road  Office. No.  20  East  23d  Street. 


BROADWAY  &  llth  STREET, 


An  Organist  and  Choir  Master  of  fourteen  years'  expe¬ 
rience.  at  preaeut  Associate  Organist  of  .'<t.  Clem¬ 
ents  Church.  Philadelphia,  desires  engagement  In  or 
about  New  York.  April  1st.  Holds  highest  testimonials 
regarning  ab  lity  and  character.  Address  Frank  S. 
Baialey,  St.  Clements  Conrch,  Philadelphia. 


NEW  YORK 


Travelling  COVIPANION  or  invalid  Nurse.— a 
lady  o  middle  age,  thorough  cnlture,  and  much  for¬ 
eign  travel,  executive  ability,  would  like  to  take  charge 
of  young  or  invalid  ladies  to  whom  a  sea  voyage  and 
change  of  climate  has  been  recomoiended.  Highest  ref¬ 
erences  given  and  requ  red.  Addre-^s  'J.  care  of  The 
Evangelfst. 


Greenwood  cemetery  -  a  lady  able  to  pav  but 
small  price  wants  small  lot  or  part  lot  within  short 
distance  of  Main  entrance.  Faith. 


SPRING  SILKS 

Novelties. 


A^csutiful  Women..,  % 
T  feiving  Pictures  when 
f  Properly  Clothed  t 

in  garments  interlined  with 

i  FIBRE  CHAMOIS.  ^ 


Check  and  Htripe  Taffetas, 

Chene  Taffetas, 

Satin  Plaid  Taffetas, 

BROCiDES,  COLORED  SATINS, 

Moire  Miroir,  floire  Antique, 

COLORED  POULT  DE  SOIE, 
CHANGEABLE  TAFFETAS. 

EVENING  DRESS  SILKS, 

New  Colorings. 

WEDDING  FABRICS, 

Novelties  for  Bridesmaids, 

Plisse  Fabrics, 

Grenadines,  Gazes, 

Silk  Crepes,  Gliiifons, 
India  Pongees, 

Glace  and  Mlrolr  Velvets, 


As  a  support  in  Puffed  Sleeves  and 
Skirts,  of  the  present  style,  FIBRE  1 
CHAMOIS  is  superior  to  hair  cloth,  W 
crinoline,  or  elastic  duck.  ^ 

For  interlining  Bed  Spreads,  where  i 
warmth  is  required  without  weight,  <9 
FIBRE  CHAMOIS  has  no  equal,  being  J 
light,  clean  and  warm,  and  within  the 
reach  of  all,  so  far  as  cost  goes. 

Throw  aside  the  heavy  old-fashioned  ^ 
dirt  and  germ-breeding  cotton  com-  f! 
fortable,  and  enjoy  the  luxury  of  an  J 
Eider  Down  Coverlet  at  one-tenth  the  ^ 
cost,  by  using  FIBRE  CHAMOIS, 

Beware  of  inferior  imitations.  See 
that  what  you  buy  is  stamped  “  FIBRE 
CHAMOIS.”  as  it  is  patented  and  trade-  J 
marked  and  will  be  protected.  7 

To  be  had  at  the  Lining  Defart- 
ments  of  all  Dry  Goods  Stores.  j 


cC>  1  dl, 


“Brown's  Bronchial  Troches”  are  ih^  simplest, 
quickest  and  most  effectual  remedy  for  Bronchitis, 
Asthma  and  Throat  Diseases. 


I  1 
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HOUSEHOIjD. 

Celery  Soup.— Wash  and 'scrape  one  head 
of  celery  and  cu*  it  into  half-inch  pieces. 
Put  it  into  one  pint  of  water  and  cook  till 
very  soft.  Mash  in  the  water  in  which  it  is 
boiled.  Chop  fine  one  tablespoonful  of  onion 
and  cook  it  in  one  pint  of  milk  for  ten  min¬ 
utes,  then  add  the  milk  to  the  celery.  Pass 
all  through  a  fine  strainer  and  then  return  to 
the  fire.  Cook  together  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter  and  one  of  flour  until  smooth,  but  not 
brown.  Stir  it  into  the  boiling  soup,  season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  strain  into  the 
tureen  and  serve. 

Sponge  Cake  Roll.— This  cake  is  very  easy 
to  make,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "fail¬ 
ure”  in  making  it,  if  the  directions  are  care¬ 
fully  observed.  The  eggs  are  not  beaten  sep¬ 
arately,  and  the  quicker  the  cake  is  put  to¬ 
gether  the  better  it  will  be.  Two  teacupfuls 
of  coffee,  A  sugar,  two  heaping  teacupfuls  of 
sifted  flour,  two  heaping  teaspoonfuls  baking 
powder;  into  this  break  six  eggs,  beat  all 
well  together,  bake  in  a  quick  oven  to  a  light 
brown.  When  done  turn  out  on  a  moulding- 
board,  and  spread  quickly  with  jelly  and  roll 
carefully.  Wrap  each  roll  in  a  clean  napkin ; 
can  be  used  for  the  table  immediately. 

Stuffed  Apples. — Remove  the  cores  from 
eight  pretty  red  apples.  Put  them  in  a  steam¬ 
er,  and  steam  jut  long  enough  to  make  them 
soft,  and  to  allow  the  skin  on  the  top  to 
slightly  curl.  While  they  are  steaming,  chop 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  candied  cherries,  and 
about  two  ounces  of  candied  pineapple,  fine. 
Put  a.  half  cup  of  sugar  and  a  cup  of  water 
over  the  fire  to  boil ;  add  the  chopped  fruit, 
and  simmer  gently  while  the  apples  are  steam¬ 
ing.  As  soon  as  the  apples  are  done,  lift 
them,  arrange  them  neatly  on  a  glass  dish, 
fill  the  places  from  which  the  cores  are  taken 
with  the  chopped  fruit,  heaping  it  up  in  the 
centre.  Boil  the  syrup  down  until  just  a  lit¬ 
tle  thick ;  add  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  or 
lemon.  Baste  the  apples  with  this  syrup  un¬ 
til  you  have  consumed  the  whole.  Stand 
them  away  to  cool,  and  when  ready  to  serve, 
heap  around  and  in  between  the  apples  a  half 
pint  of  cream  whipped  to  a  stiff  froth. 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Uses  of  Hot  Water.— One  of  the  current 
papers,  in  speaking  of  the  value  of  hot  water 
as  a  remedial  agent,  puts  it  in  this  wise : 
"  ‘If  I  were  asked  what  woman’s  best  friend 
is,’  said  the  doctor,  thoughtfully,  ‘I  should 
say.  hot  water.  If  she  drinks  hot  water  an 
hour  before  her  breakfast,  she  will  be  able 
to  ward  off  dyspepsia.  If  she  drinks  hot 
water  flavored  with  lemon  and  sweetened 
with  sugar  when  she  has  been  out  in  the  cold, 
she  will  ward  off  chills.  The  same  agreeable 
medicine  taken  early  enough  in  the  progress 
of  a  cold,  will  stop  it.  When  a  nervous  head¬ 
ache  makes  the  forehead  throb  and  the  back 
of  the  neck  ache,  hot  water  will  relieve  the 
pain.  For  tired  eyes,  inflamed  eyelids  and 
styes,’  continued  the  doctor,  ‘nothing  is  so 
good  as  hot  water.  The  eyes  should  be  sopped 
with  a  cloth  dipped  in  boiling  water.  Sprains 
may  be  relieved  greatly  by  soaking  the  afflict¬ 
ed  member  in  hot  water  for  half  an  hour  at  a 
time,  and  then  binding  it  with  a  flannel 
bandage.  Bruises  yield  to  much  the  same 
treatment,  although  such  long  soaking  is  un¬ 
necessary.  Wounds  and  sores  may  be  treated 
by  pouring  hot  water  on  them  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  at  a  time.  Very  hot  water  applied  to  a 


FLOWER  SEEDS 
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ATIBB 


A  A  Bright  a  Book  a  about  a  SEEDS  a  oust  issued) 

Bright  alike  inside  and  outside.  The  outside  is  istf,  a/nd  the  inside 
certainly  will  be—hy  all  who  need  live  Seeds, 

*  Mailed  free  to  any  address  sent  on  a  cent  postal  card.  You'd  better 
spend  thatch  to-day  t  ADDRE^  AS  AiOVE.  _ 


bleeding  cut  will  stop  the  flow  of  blood  fre¬ 
quently.  ’  ‘Then,  tor  mere  comfort,’  he 
went  on,  ‘few  things  equal  hot  water.  A  rub¬ 
ber  bag  full  of  it  makes  one  indifferent  to 
cold.  Wrapped  in  flannel  and  put  on  the  floor 
of  a  carraige,  it  is  invaluable.  She  who 
suffers  from  cold  feet  at  night  has  but  to  All 
a  hot  water  bag  to  know  what  comfort  is. 
Sufferers  from  sleeplessness  find  themselves 
deliciously  drowsy  after  a  hot  bath.  Wrinkles 
flee  before  it,  and  blackheads  vanish  before 
its  constant  use.  Great  is  hot  water.  ’  ” 


FOREIGN. 

The  New  Hebrides.— Mr.  Arnaud  of  the 
Canada  Presbyterian  Church  is  now  Principal 
of  the  Training  Institute  for  the  benefit  of  the 
New  Hebrides.  Several  converts  have  been 
lately  added  to  the  church  on  Santo.  Mr. 
Mackenzie  notes  that  the  Australian  New 
Hebrides  Company  is  getting  a  steamer  of 
their  own  with  a  direct  service  between  Syd¬ 
ney,  Australia,  and  Fila  Harbor,  Efate,  while 
the  small  steamer  will  still  work  among  the 
Islands.  Trade,  and  especially  the  banana 
trade,  has  developed  so  much  of  late  that  the 
manager  of  the  A.  N.  H.  Co. ,  at  Fila  Harbor 
thinks  he  can  get  enough  to  fill  a  steamer. 
Banana  farming  is  at  present  a  paying  busi¬ 
ness.  One  of  our  nearest  neighbors,  a  French¬ 
man,  ships  over  2,000  bunches  monthly,  and 
this  is  but  one  farmer  on  one  island.  The 
Record  of  the  Canada  Church  adds :  Our  New 
Hebrides  mission  is  thus  being  brought  into 
closer  contact  with  civilization.  So  long  as 
there  was  no  trade,  no  market  for  produce, 
the  natives  must  reman  in  a  state  of  grown-up 
childhood  The  mission  could  make  little 
progress  towards  becoming  a  self  sustaining 
church  in  the  group.  What  a  change  from 
the  early  days  when  Dr.  Geddie  would  wait 
over  two  years  for  a  reply  to  a  letter,  from  Nova 
Scotia,  and  shipwrecked  crews  were  some 
times  eaten,  to  have  a  line  of  steamers  estab¬ 
lished  for  their  own  trade,  and  many  of  the 
islands  as  safe  for  life  and  property  as  any 
land  1  Fila  Harbor,  Efate,  is  likely  to  be  the 
trading  centre  of  the  group,  and  from  a  pri¬ 
vate  letter  by  Mr.  McKenzie,  our  missionary 
there,  may  be  quoted  one  or  two  incidents: 
“My  daughter  is  just  commencing  a  school  for 


tb^  little  girls  of  our  nearest  neighbor,  a 
Portuguese.  This  Portuguese  is,  I  believe,  a 
changed  man  of  late  years.  He  was  very 
much  attached  to  iny  dear  wife,  and,  poor  old 
man,  he  wept  like  a  child  when  she  died.  He 
has  been  living  near  us  for  ten  or  twelve 
years.  Another  neighbor  we  had  for  many 
years  was  a  Swede.  He  died  about  eighteen 
months  ago,  leaving  a  valuable  estate  to  bis 
two  sons,  the  elder  being  only  about  fourteen 
years  of  age.  This  boy  bad  been  taught  for 
many  years  by  my  wife,  and  seems  to  have 
profited  by  it.  He  comes  to  me  nearly  every 
Sunday  for  Bible  lessons. " 


the  equitable  statement  fob  1894. 

Perhaps  the  item  which  will  attract  the 
most  interest  in  the  remarkable  exhibit  made 
by  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company  for 
’94,  which  is  published  in  this  week’s  Evan¬ 
gelist,  is  that  which  shows  that  during  the 
year  the  amount  of  new  assurance  declined 
was  $89,486,748.  The  significance  of  this  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  jrear’s  business  is  very  great.  To 
begin  with,  it  shows  the  colossal  proportions 
of  its  businses  transactions.  Then  it  indicates 
what  must  be  the  volume  of  business  where  so 
vast  a  sum  is  declined  for  being  under  the 
mark  of  safety.  We  are  prepared,  therefore, 
for  the  other  important  statement  that  the 
amount  of  new  assurance  accepted,  even  on 
this  conservative  basis,  was  $217,116,988,  and 
that  the  whole  amount  of  outstanding  sssur 
ance  of  this  great  company  is  $918,666,788— 
nearly  $1,000,000,000  all  told.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  Equitable  maintains  itself  both  for 
volume  of  business  and  also  as  a  conservative 
and  fearless  company.  Its  claims  are  such  as 
to  deserve  the  most  careful  attention  of  all 
who  would  defend  their  dear  ones  against  the 
inevitble  stroke. 

The  Centenary  M.  E.  Church  of  Newark. 
N.  J.,  introduced  the  use  of  the  individual 
communion  cups  at  their  communion  service 
last  Sunday.  Fourteen  tables  were  placed  in¬ 
side  the  altar  rail,  each  with  depressions  for 
fifty  cups.  About  800  persons  t<wk  the  com¬ 
munion,  and  the  service  occupied  twenty-five 
minutes. 
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of  nutrition  I  or  the  very  least  exertion  of  the  diges^e 
power.  ‘WoOLKiCH  &  Co.,  Palmer,  Mm6. 
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Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

The  Presbttebt  of  New  York.— The  matter  of 
the  sale  of  the  Church  of  Sea  and  I^nd  to  meet  a 
part  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  church  in  128th  street, 
was  concluded  by  Presbytery  at  its  meeting  on  Mon¬ 
day.  At  the  meeting  two  weeks  ago  a  committee, 
consisting  of  Dr.  Erskine  N.  White,  Dr.  John  Uall, 
and  ^der  Yereance,  was  appointed  to  ccmfer  with 
the  trustees  of  the  Church  oi  Sea  and  Land,  and  ask 
them  to  consent  to  the  mortgaging  of  their  church 
for  the  sum  of  ^,000.  Mondays  meeting  was  called 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  from  the  committee.  Dr. 
White  submtted  as  the  committee’s  report  resolu¬ 
tions  adopted  by  the  church  trustees,  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  Pi^bytery  act  in  accord  with  them. 
The  resolutions  set  forth  that  the  trustees  consented, 
under  protest,  to  the  placing  of  a  $50,000  mortgage  on 
the  church  property,  providing  that  before  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  tlie  mortga^  its  present  occupancy  was  se¬ 
cured  to  ^e  church  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  and  that 
should  the  Madison  Square  Church  withdraw  its 
support,  the  Presbytery  obligate  itseif  to  pay  annu¬ 
ally  to  the  Church  of  Sea  and  Land  $2,000  for  the  , 
salary  of  pastor  and  other  expenses.  I 

The  report  having  been  accepted  and  the  commit¬ 
tee  discharged,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parkhurst  read  a  com¬ 
munication  from  his  church,  and  then  spoke  of  the 
importance  of  the  work  done  by  the  Church  of  the  Sea 
and  Land,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Madison 
Square  Church.  The  matter  was  finally  disposed  of 
by  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution,  offered 
by  Col.  A.  P.  Ketchum: 

Rettolved,  That  the  trustees  of  this  Presbytery  are 
hereby  directed  to  sell  said  property  of  the  Church 
of  Sea  and  Land  as  soon  after  March  12, 1895,  as  it 
may  be  possible  in  their  judgment  to  obtain  a  fair 
price  for  the  same,  said  sale  to  be  subject  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  occupancy  of  said  premises  (if  desired)  until  Oct. 
1, 1895,  and  the  proceeds  derived  from  said  sale  to  be 
applied  by  trustees  of  Presbytery  as  follows:  Fifty 
thousand  dollars  toward  the  iMuction  of  the  mort^ 
gage  of  $100,000  now  on  the  property  of  the  New 
York  Presbyterian  Church,  and  not  more  than  $5,000 
toward  the  payment  of  accrued  interest  on  said 
mortgage  of  $100,000,  the  remainder  to  be  held  for 
such  use  in  evangelical  work  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
ci^  as  the  Presbytery  may  hereafter  direct. 

The  Madison  Square  Church  will  continue  its 
work,  as  at  present,  until  the  expiration  of  its  lease 
in  October.  What  will  then  be  done,  should  the 
property  have  been  sold,  has  not  yet  been  determined 
upon  further  than  the  intimation  at  the  close  of  the 
above  resolution.  Should  our  work  be  given  up  or 
greatly  circumscribed  in  that  part  of  the  city,  it  will 
m  nothing  less  than  a  calamity. 

New  York  City.— At  the  Church  of  the  Redeem¬ 
er  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Bjerring  delivered  last  Sunday 
evening  before  a  very  large  audience  a  sermon  on 
“Judaism,  Christianity,  Mohammedanism,  and 
Buddhaism,”  from  the  standpoint  of  comparative 
religion.  He  showed  that  neither  Moses,  Moham¬ 
med  nor  the  founder  of  Buddhaism  in  any  way 
could  be  compared  with  Chris^  the  sinless  God- 
man,  in  whom  alone  is  salvation  for  the  human 
soul.  An  interesting  incident  of  the  occasion  was 
the  presence  of  a  considerable  number  of  infidels, 
who  had  been  special  ly  invited  to  hear  the  discourse. 
About  every  one  of  the  score  or  so  to  whom  postal 
invitations  had  been  sent  came,  and  listened  re¬ 
spectfully  to  Pastor  Bjerring’s  discourse. 

Brooklyn. — The  Rev.  J.  F.  Carson  is  delivering 
a  series  of  ^bbath  Evening  Lectures,  his  genertH 
theme  being  “Married  Life  in  Bible  Story.”  March 
10  the  subject  will  be  “The  Patriarchal  Home:  or 
the  Elements  of  a  Happy  Home.”  The  Central 
Church  is  at  the  intersection  of  Tompkins  and  Wil¬ 
loughby  avenues. 

Rochester. — The  churches  of  this  city  made 
reparations  for  revival  work  at  the  beginning  of 


prayer-meetings,  the  appeals  from  the  pulpit,  the  | 
Sunday-school,  and  house-to-house  visitations  con¬ 
tribute  their  iufiuence  for  good.  Dr.  Chapman 
and  his  helpers  were  early  secured,  and  the  time  of 
their  coming  fixed  upon.  Meanwhile  four  of  the 
Baptist  churches  united  in  speial  meetings,  and 
so  anticipate  the  work  and  time  already  agreed 
upon.  Two  evangelists  of  their  order  from  Balti¬ 
more  were  secured,  with  other  helpers,  and  some 
eight  weeks  have  been  given  to  their  special  work 
v^tb  encouraging  success.  Their  efforts  were  con¬ 
fined,  however,  within  denominational  lines  for  the 
most  part.  In  due  time  it  is  expected  that  Dr. 
Chapman  will  come  to  the  city.  He  will  find  a  good 
d«»iee  of  interest  in  the  Brick  and  Central  Presby- 
tman  Churches.  Dr.  Taylor  gave  a  sermon  of  great 
power  drawn  from  the  conversion  and  preaching  of 
Charles  G.  Finney  on  last  Sabbath  morning.  As 
will  be  remembered,  the  Brick  Church  was  repeat¬ 
edly  the  scene  of  Mr.  Finney’s  labors. 

Shortsville.— A  Church  Debt  Cleared  Atoay.— 
Mr.  Editor:  Ki^y  signify  to  all  people  who  rejoice 
in  ^e  dOEomplilhment  of  a  victory  that  the  Prraby- 
terian  church  ot  this  place  is  ready  to  say  “Hallelu¬ 
jah!  Amen!”  A  church  debt  which  has  held  them 
in  unwelcome  bondage  for  years  has  been  the  object 
of  a  Ananeial  revoluEon  which  has  formaUy  decreed 
its  expatriation,  with  the  added  condition  of  endless 
PTlle  both  to  it  and  to  all  its  heirs,  presumptive  or 
otherwise.  On  Sunday,  Feb.  17th,  the  stronghold  of 
this  tyranny  was  surrounded,  and  before  the  middle 
of  the  week  concession  was  made  to  the  demand  for 
unconditional  surrender.  The  general  who  mar¬ 
shalled  the  besieging  host  was  Mr.  Edward  Kimball, 
the  renowned  church -debt  raiser,  whose  name  is 
worthy  of  prefixes  and  afiixes,  which  have  been  just¬ 
ly  earned  in  the  eighteen  years  in  which  he  has  been 


^  fifteen  minutes 

^ “Picked-up”  Codfish,  Fish 
»— Balls  or  Fish  Cream  can  be 
S*  WWW  P''cp^red  and  made  ready  for 

^  I  (2  table  by  using  Beardslev's 

Shredded  Codfish.  The 
least  possible  time  and 
u  JwwmJ m  w  trouble  is  caused  in  the 

preparation,  and  the  cost  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  No  odor,  no  boil¬ 
ing,  no  soaking,  no  previous  preparation  needed. 


Prepared  and  Guaranteed  by  J.  W.  BEARDSLEY’S  SONS,  New  York, 

MAKIRS  or  THC  CtLIOIIATlO  ACME  SLICED  SMOKED  BEEF. 


engaged  in  this  kind  of  holy  warfare,  and  who  seems 
yet  to  be  in  the  prime  and  vigor  and  glory  of  his 
strength.  General  Kimball — we  beg  his  pardon  for 
presuming  to  confer  upon  him  this  title  without  his 
permission — is  a  leader  whose  strength  is  felt,  as 
more  than  $15,000,000  of  paid  church  debts  can  well 
attest.  He  is  wise  in  his  methods,  clear*in  his  pres¬ 
entations,  and  strong  in  his  appals  to  duty  in  the 
light  of  the  Word  of  God.  He  is  largely  endowed 
with  what  has  been  called  “the  saving  grace  of  com¬ 
mon  sense.”  He  leads  men.  He  does  not  drive  them 
or  offend — as  the  universal  good  feeling  among  the 
participants  in  raining  this  recent  victory  shows. 
To  any  church  or  Christ  groaning  under  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  financial  tyraimy,  and  wanting  a  leader  by 
whose  counsels  they  can  rise  and  regain  their  lost 
liberty,  we  cordially  and  heartily  and  urgently  com¬ 
mend  this  valiant,  divinely-called  and  divinely-quali¬ 
fied  brother.  May  God  mrect  him  to  many  others 
who  need  his  help.  Send  him  a  letter  to  his  military 
headquarters  at  the  Astor  House,  New  York  city, 
and  call  him  at  once  to  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 
And  forgive  us  at  Shortsvilleif  we  sing  the  Doxology 
seven  times  over,  and  say  again  “Amen!  Hallelujah!” 

C.  H.  Lester. 

SOUTHOLD. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Southold,  Long  Island,  has  unanimously  called  the 
Rev.  James  B.  Freeman  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  be 
its  pastor,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  will  accept  the 


gelist  are  aware,  this  church  has  flourished  under 
the  ministry  of  Dr.  Whitaker  for  more  than  a  gen¬ 
eration,  and  he  still  resides  there. 

Allegany. — March  3d  was  a  happy  day  for  many 
in  this  town.  Eighteen  persons  then  united  with 
the  Presb3rterian  imurch.  and  ten  with  the  Methodist. 
There  are  many  more,  who  will  be  ready  for  our  next 
communion  service.  The  work  of  grace  is  still  going 
on  under  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Bishgetour, 
who  entered  upon  his  work  here  only  two  months  ago. 

Sauquoit. — March  3d  this  church  (the  Rev.  Geo. 
Hardy  pastor)  received  six  new  members,  all  of  mid¬ 
dle  age,  one  on  certificate.  At  the  January  com¬ 
munion  a  like  number  was  received,  mostly  young 
people. 

King’s  Ferry. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Genoa,  located  at  King’s  Fer^,  N.  Y.,  (the  Rev.  W. 
C.  Brass  pastor)  witnessed  a  jo^ul  scene  on  March 
3d.  On  that  day  eighteen  were  received  into  full 
membership,  sixteen  on  profession  of  faith  and  two 
by  letter. 

Parish.— The  Rev.  E.  W.  Twichell  has  resigned 
the  charge  of  the  churches  at  Parish  and  Hastings 
that  he  may  accept  a  call  to  Middleport. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Camden. — At  the  communion  service  which  was 
held  last  Sabbath  momi^,  March  3,  forty-two  mem¬ 
bers  were  added  to  the  First  Church,  of  which  the 
Rev.  Arthur  W.  Spooner  is  pastor.  These  are  the  first 
fruits  of  a  quiet  but  earnest  work  of  grace  which  has 
been  in  progress  in  the  church  since  the  new  year  be¬ 
gan.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  of  this  number  twen¬ 
ty-five  were  hea^  of  families,  and  all  were  adults 
with  the  exception  of  seven,  oi  whom  all  but  two 
were  from  the  Society  of  Junior  Endeavor.  There 
are  stiU  others  to  follow,  and  another  r^ption  of 
new  members  will  be  had  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  this 
month.  During  the  brief  pastorate  of  less  than  two 
years  there  have  been  added  to  this  church  181  mem¬ 
bers.  This  steady  ingathering  has  been  the  result  of 
united  effort  on  the  part  of  pastor  and  people,  and 
the  promise  of  continued  harvest  is  most  encouraging. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mercer. — The  meeting  of  Christian  Workers  on 
Feh.  19th.  under  Major  Whittle’s  lead,  proved  a 
very  profitable  occasion.  The  Rev.  John  C.  Chap¬ 
man  of  Erie  addressed  the  convention  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  preached  in  the  evening.  Among  the 
converts  was  a  noted  disciple  of  Tom  Paine.  At 
first  Mr.  Chapman  purposed  to  assist  his  brethren 
of  neighboring  churches  only,  but  his  labors  have 
been  so  gi^tly  blessed,  and  he  has  such  manifest 
qualifications  for  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  that 
he  has  been  led  to  consider  the  question  of  devotii^ 
himself  entirely  to  this  form  of  work .  His  pastorm 
relations  over  the  Park  Church  in  Erie  have  all 
along  been  most  happy  and  fruitful,  such  indeed  as 
only  the  strongest  sense  of  duty  could  jiersuade 
him  to  sever. 

Ill  Tempered  Babies 

are  not  desirable  in  any  home.  Insufficient  nourishment 
produces  ill-temper.  Guard  against  fretful  children  by 
feeding  nutritipus  and  digestible  food.  The  Gbiil  Borden 
Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  is  the  most  successful  of 
I  all  infant  foods. 


ILLINOIS. 

Chicago.— Among  the  various  agencies  which  the 
social  conditions  of  this  great  city  demand  for  its 
evangelization  are  many  excellent  forms  of  Chris¬ 
tian  effort  comparatively  new;  these  have  been 
called  into  existence  by  changed  methods  of  Chris¬ 
tian  work.  The  “Institutional  Church,”  the  College 
Settlements,  and  widening  field  of  operations  of 
the  Salvation  Army,  not  to  mention  a  score  of  less 
notable  organizations  for  the  moral  uplift  of  our 
teeming  population,  all  these  have  proved  their 
right  to  exist  by  the  excellent  work  they  are  accom¬ 
plishing.  But  there  are  older  agencies  long  and 
thoroughly  tested  by  the  Christian  Church,  who^ 
usefulness  has  not  ceased  nor  even  diminished  in 
the  progress  of  the  last  decade.  Among  these  the 
American  Tract  Society  stands  in  the  very  front 
rank.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  Bible  Society,  this 
tried  and  trusty  servant  of  the  Church  is  to-day 
one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  carrying  forward 
Christ’s  kingdom  in  our  Western  metropolis.  Chi¬ 
cago  has  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  “unchurched 
masses”  among  its  toiling,  honest  poor,  as  well  as 
among  its  outcasts  and  criminal^  it  especially  needs 
the  tireless  care  of  those  Christian  workers  who  go 
from  house  to  house,  bearing  in  their  hands  the 
words  of  life  in  simplest  form  and  in  the  smallest 
compass— the  leafiet  and  tract.  These  workers  the 
Tract  Society  supplies,  and  the  results  of  their 
work  among  the  toiling  poor,  the  tempted,  the  fall¬ 
en,  the  sick,  and  the  dying,  no  human  judgment 
can  measure.  The  work  of  the  Society  is  .so  quietly 
accomplished,  with  such  entire  absence  of  parade 
or  pretension,  it  should  be  very  near  to  the  heart  of 
all  Christians,  and  the  churches  East  and  West  owe 
to  it  not  only  continued  loyalty,  but  the  steady 
streams  of  financial  support.  The  able  and  efficient 
Superintendent,  Dr.  E.  M.  Wherry,  has  long  given 
to  the  Society  his  ripe  judgment,  undivided  care, 
and  self-denying  fidriity.  To  him  and  his  conse¬ 
crated  band  of  “visitors”  the  Christian  Church  of 
every  name  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  wise 
and  effective  work  they  are  doing  in  behalf  of  those 
so  largely  shut  out  from  the  formal  ministrations 
of  the  sanctuary.  Long  may  the  Chicago  Tract 
Depository  remain  among  our  Gospel  harbor  lights! 

Presbyterian. 

Carthage.— The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
this  place  has  recently  been  visited  by  a  Mwerful 
revival  of  religion.  The  pastor  was  aided  by  the 
ev.angelist,  the  Rev.  Alex.  Patterson  of  Chicago, 
who  conducted  daily  meetings  for  three  weeks. 
From  the  first  there  were  marked  tokens  of  the 
Spirit,  resulting,  before  the  meetings  closed,  in  the 
open  confession  of  Christ  by  one  hundred  persons. 
Sixty  of  these  have  already  united  with  this  church. 
A  few  will  unite  with  other  neighboring  churches. 
Others  will  yet  come  in,  while  a  few  may  prove 
stony-ground  hearers.  Five  persons  have  also  been 
received  by  letter.  The  churen  is  thus  much  revived 
and  stren^hened. 

Chili.— It  is  also  with  much  pleasure  that  I  re¬ 
port  a  gracious  refreshing  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Chili — a  strugglin^j  country  charge,  now 
for  some  time  without  a  minister.  A  few  weeks 
since  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Miner  of  Camp  Point,  Ill.,  upon 
invitation  commenced  evangelistic  meetings  there 
which  have  been  attended  with  marked  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  souls.  At  the  close  of  the  two-weeks’  meet¬ 
ings  twenty-two  had  found  an  interest  in  Christ, 
seventeen'  of  whom  had  united  with  the  church, 
while  three  had  been  added  by  letter.  This  is  a 
very  precious  work  of  grace  for  that  struggling 
church,  imparting  to  it,  at  a  critical  time  of  deep 
discouragement,  new  heart  and  hope.  The  Lord 
seems  to  nave  sent  them  the  right  man— full  of  the 
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could,  ip  a  few  years,  by  keeping  a  sufficient 
number  of  teams  and  employing  men  used  to 
the  work,  who  would  be  becoming  better 
workmen  year  by  year,  build  up  a  department 
that  would  be  a  credit  to  the  community.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  roads  are  poor  when  con¬ 
tracts  are  let  to  persons  who  hardier  know  a 
good  road  from  a  bad  one— for  it  is  just  as 
necessary  to  know  bow  to  build  a  highway  as 
it  is  to  build  a  railroad.  A  few  fundamental 
principles  in  the  building  and  maintenance  of 
earth  roads  are  given : 

1.  A  common  error  is  that  of  attempting  to 
repair  without  first  removing  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  Drainage  must  be  first  attended  to, 
as  it  is  simply  impossible  to  make  a  road-bed 
to  stand  if  the  drainage  is  bad.  “We  have 
seen  on  one  of  the  most  travelled  roads  the 
water  run  for  half  a  mile  in  the  wheel  and 
horse  tracks,  when  perhaps  the  taking  out  of 
a  stump  or  one  blast  of  rock  would  remove  all 
obstructions  and  allow  good  gutters.”  Water 
must  be  kept  out  of  the  road  at  all  hazards, 
and  this  must  first,  lust,  and  always  be  by  the 
conduits  at  each  side. 

2.  Water  never  runs  up  hill.  Often  the  gut¬ 
ters  are  sufficiently  good  in  every  respect  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  slope  is  in  the  wrong  direction. 
The  eye  is  not  always  a  true  evidence  of  slope 
of  ground,  as  the  topography  of  the  land  may 
be  such  that  the  fall  is  more  apparent  than 
real.  Apply  the  test  of  the  simple  level. 

8.  A  safe  rule  is  to  place  bridges  or  culverts 
wherever  there  is  a  depression  in  the  road ; 
and  unless  the  water  may  be  conveyed  to  fields 
on  each  side,  a  culvert  must  be  made  in  the 
lowest  spot,  carrying  the  water  across  the  road. 

4.  Whenever  a  mud  hole  is  formed  in  an 
earth  road,  it  should  never  be  filled  with  a  lot 
of  stones,  as  this  is  almost  certain  to  make 
two  mud  holes  instead  of  one.  First  remove 
the  mud  and  water  from  the  puddle,  and  then 
take  earth  as  nearly  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
road  bed  as  possible  and  pound  this  into  the 
hole  firmly,  so  that  wheels  may  pass  over  it 
at  once  without  sinking  into  it.  It  should  be 
filled  somewhat  higher  than  surrounding  por¬ 
tions,  to  allow  for  settling. 

5.  Give  the  road-bed  the  proper  slope.  Never 
allow  it  to  be  too  fiat,  or  lower  in  the  middle 
than  at  the  sides.  A  section  of  road  should, 
if  cut  transversely,  present  an  arc  in  shai^, 
sloping  from  the  center  to  each  side.  This, 
of  course,  is  to  prevent  water  from  standing 
on  the  surface 

6.  Do  not  make  roads  too  wide  or  too  nar¬ 
row.  If  too  wide,  they  become  very  expen¬ 
sive  to  keep  in  repair ;  and  if  too  narrow,  the 
gutters  become  obstructed  from  wagons  run¬ 
ning  into  them.  In  general,  these  rules  apply 
with  equal  force  to  earth  or  rock  roads,  as  if 
a  rock  road  is  to  be  made,  these  principles 
must  first  be  carried  out.  The  ideas  may  ap¬ 
pear  absurdly  simple,  but  there  are  thousands 
of  instances  in  which  they  are  utterly  disre¬ 
garded  in  road  building  and  repairs,  and  hence 
are  the  more  necessary. 


:the  mvtvai.  ufk  statement. 

The  annual  report  of  such  a  corporation  as 
the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  reads 
like  the  budget  of  an  empire.  The  assets  of 
this  great  organization  now  amount  in  the 
aggregate  to  $204,688,788.96,  and  the  liabili¬ 
ties  foot  up  to  $182,109,456.14.  This  leaves  a 
clear  surplus  of  $22,629,827.82  as  a  guarantee 
of  stability.  There  is  something  impressive 
in  such  figures,  running  into  the  hundreds  of 
millions,  as  they  show  bow  widespread  is  the 
fa4h  in  the  probity  and  business  wisdom  of 
those  in  charge.  It  is  also  of  interest  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  during  the  past  ten  years,  which 
have  not  been  very  prosperous  yeurs  for  a 
great  many  large  corporations,  the  assets  of 
the  Mutual  Life  have  nearly  doubled,  rising 
from  $108,908,967  in  1886  to  the  stupendous 
total  of  $204,638,788  in  1895.  These  assets  are 
mostly  invested  in  United  States  bonds  or  first 
lien  loans  on  bond  mortgage. 

Last  year  the  company  paid  $21,069,257.08  in 
death  claims,  endowments,  annuities,  etc.,  an 
average  of  $44.78  per  minute  for  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours  of  each  865  days.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  very  large  disbursement,  there 
was  a  large  increase  in  total  income  and  as¬ 
sets,  while  the  increase  of  insurance  in  force 
was  $51,923,039.96.  This  is  certainly  a  remark¬ 
able  showing,  and  calls  for  the  most  favorable 
comment. 


Mardi  Oium  Featlval,  at  New  Orleana. 

Reduced  Rates  to  the  Mardi  Gas  Festival,  at  New 
Orleans,  will  be  in  effect  via  the  Nickel  Plate  Road. 
Tickets  will  be  on  sale  Feb.  25th  and  26th.  Inquire 
of  nearest  railroad  ticket  agent,  or,  address  F.  J. 
Moore,  General  Agent,  No.  23  ElxcbangeSt.,  Buffalo 
New  York. 


Any  Subscriber  of  The  Evangelist 
who  would  like  to  have  a  specimen  copy  of  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  can  m  accommodate  by 
sending  ns,  by  letter  or  costal  card,  the  name  and 
aidrese  ^o  which  he  wonla  like  the  paper  sent. 


Spirit  and  of  power— whose  labors  were  greatly 
blessed.  Mr.  Miner  is  now  without  charge  and 
open  to  such  work,  for  which  he  has  pecuflar  fit¬ 
ness,  as  also  to  the  pastoral  work.  Any  church  in 
need  to  which  the  Lord  may  call  him  will  find  him 
faithful.  S.  H.  H. 

MICHIGAN. 

IRONWOOD.— The  Rev.  Marshall  M.  Allen,  late  of 
South  Superior,  is  filling  the  appointment  of  the 
Rev.  Walter  Johnston,  who  is  absent  in  Europe  and 
the  Holy  Land.  Mr.  Allen  preaches  in  Ironwood 
on  Sabbath  morning,  and  in  Hurley,  Wis.,  just 
across  the  State  line,  in  the  evening,  and  holds 
meetings  in  each  place  during  the  week.  The 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  in  Ironwood  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  is  strong  enough  to  take 
charge  of  the  evening  service  in  Ironwood. 

West  Scperior. — Three  persons  were  received  by 
letter  and  one  by  profession  in  the  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  Feb.  10.  The  Rev.  Daniel  C.  Jones  is 
supplying  this  church  in  the  absence  of  Pastor  Put¬ 
nam  Cady,  who  is  travelling  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land. 

IOWA. 

Menlo. — In  this  church,  the  Rev.  M.  E.  Barakat 
pastor.  Sabbath,  Feb.  17,  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  ob¬ 
served  in  an  impressive  way,  at  which  time  23  per¬ 
sons  were  welcomed  to  church  fellowship  on  profes¬ 
sion  of  their  faith,  10  of  whom  were  baptized,  to¬ 
gether  with  five  children.  For  two  weeks  this 
church  has  been  the  scene  of  an  earnest,  stirring 
revival,  some  of  the  results  of  which  are  thus 
parent.  Pastor  Barakat  was  assisted  during  the 
special  meetings  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Assiter,  an  able 
and  consecrated  man.  The  condition  of  the  church 
is  most  encouraging;  the  Endeavor  and  other  socie¬ 
ties  are  alive  and  at  work.  The  Sunday-school  is 
also  having  a  steady  growth.  Truly  the  Lord  has 
blessed  this  church.  W.  C.PUGH,  Elder. 

WISCONSIN. 

Phillii>s. — This  city,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
last  summer,  has  been  visited  by  a  gracious  revival. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Murphy,  the  pastor,  was  as¬ 
sisted  in  special  meetiugs  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Genung, 
Sabbath- school  Missionary  of  Chippewa  Presbytery, 
whose  work  will  not  be  forgotten.  Then  followed 
the  further  service  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Terry  in 
manifest  power.  Some  eighty  persons  have  signed 
covenant  cards  expressing  their  purpose  to  live  a 
consistent  Christian  life;  and  of  these  a  consider¬ 
able  number  have  decided  to  become  communi¬ 
cants.  Mr.  Terry  is  the  secretary  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  work  among  the  lum¬ 
bermen.  The  work  continues  under  the  charge  of 
the  pastoi;,  and  many  prayers  offered  up  in  other 
States  are  being  graciously  answered  in  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  these  pinery  boys  and  lumbermen  of  Phillips. 

Big  River.- This  church  has  received  thirty-three 
individuals  on  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ. 

Hudson. — The  Rev.  C.  T.  Burnley  reports  the 
church  work  active,  and  115  enrolled  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  work  and  35  in  the  Junior  Society. 
The  Sabbath-school  numbers  340.  Dr.  Thomas  Mar¬ 
shall  lately  addressed  the  church  on  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  and  they  responded  with  an  offering  of  193. 

IDAHO. 

Montpelier.— The  Rev.  George  Lamb  of  this 
place,  assisted  by  the  Revs.  R.  P.  Boyd  and  James 
Thompson,  held  special  services  throughout  Janu¬ 
ary.  A  season  of  refreshing  was  enjoyed;  over  thir¬ 
ty  were  received  into  the  church;  quite  another 
spirit  prevails  in  the  town,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

TEXAS. 

In  the  Pineries  of  Eastern  Texas.— There  are 
hundreds  of  people  in  this  section  of  our  State  who 
will  never  do  anything  unless  they  receive  help, 
pecuniary,  intellectual,  spiritual,  from  those  that 
are  without.  I  need  hymn  books  for  a  mission 
church  at  Sulphur  Springs,  Angelina  County.  My 
recent  articles  relative  to  the  Alabama  Indians  have 
rendered  my  name  familiar  to  your  readers.  We 
need  “Gospel  Hymns”  of  all  sorts  and  all  numbers, 
with  or  without  notes.  Each  individual  might 
send  one  copy. 

Thos.  Ward  White,  Yuno  P.  O.,  Texas. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  ROADS. 


Reduced  Rates  Authorised  on  the  Nickel  Plate  Road 
to  the  West  and  South  West,  March  5th  and  April  2, 
account  Home  Seekers’  Excursion.  Ask  your  near¬ 
est  railroad  ticket  agent  for  detailed  information,  or, 
address  F.  J.  Moore,  General  Agent,  No.  28  Exchange 
St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  D.  O.  Nourse  of  Virginia  has  published 
a  bulletin  relating  to  the  roads  of  that  State— 
“if,”  as  he  says,  “the  tracks  over  which  we 
are  obliged  to  travel  may  be  dignified  by  the 
name  of  roads” — in  which  he  makes  a  strong 
plea  for  placing  the  building  and  repair  of 
earth  roads  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  un¬ 
derstand  how  to  do  such  work  in  accordance 
with  correct  principles.  What  is  wanted  is  an 
engineer  or  overseer  for  each  county,  to  be 
paid  a  regular  salary,  who  would,  if  ^  man  of 
honor,  be  jealous  of  his  reputation,  khd  good 
roads  w'ould  be  the  result.  Such  an  officer 


REV.  DR.  W.  H.  BOOLE. 

West  New  Brighton,  8. 1., 

Says: 

“For  more  than  ten  years  I  was  a  subject  of 
chronic  dyspepsia.  I  used  the  most  approved 
remedies  of  the  “schools.”  I  dieted.  I  did  every¬ 
thing,  but' was  hot  materially  benefltted.  Lees 
than  a  year  ago  I  began  using  the  ELECTRO- 
POISE,  and  now  I  am  practically  well.  My  ap¬ 
petite  needs  no  improvement.  I  eat  all  kinds  of 
wholesome  food  and  feel  no  harm.  My  pulse  is 
regular  and  palpitation  of  heart  has  ceased.  I 
have  regained  my  weight.” 


electrolibration 


Oxygen 
HOME  CURE 
Without  riedicine. 

OFTEN  CI;RE5  CASES 

“Incurable  to  the  Most 
Approved  Remedies.” 

Full  lufomtati^n  by  Mail  to  your  miirooo  if  you 
urltk  it. 

0  1122  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  or 
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THE  MART  HOLMES  SEMINARY. 

To  THB  Editor  or  Tn  Evarorlut 
The  Mary  Holoies  Seminary  was  a  perfect 
gem  in  a  beautiful  setting.  The  magnificent 
and  artistic  three-story  structure  of  stone  and 
brick  stood  oh  the  border  of  a  charming  grove 
with  lakelet  on  one  side  and  fountain  in  front. 
The  site,  embracing  twenty  acres,  was  neatly 
fenced  and  improved;  water  works,  gas,  and 
heating  were  complete.  The  institution,  with 
its  grounds  and  equipment,  was  a  little  world 
in  itself — lovely  and  enchanting,  a  miniature 
paradise.  The  classic  shades  where  Plato 
taught  the  youth  of  Athens  could  hardly  have 
been  more  attractive — every  prospect  bright 
and  cheery.  It  was  dedicated  to  God  in  the 
cause  of  Christian  education  and  colored  evan¬ 
gelisation,  and  was  a  fitting  monument,  not 
only  to  the  memory  of  the  noble  lady  whose 
name  it  bore,  but  also  to  the  many  others  for 
whom  “memorial  beds”  had  been  furnished 
by  friends.  Eleven  white  teachers  and  127 
pupils  vigorously  at  work,  with  the  brightest 
prospects,  observing  the  “Day  of  Prayer  for 
”  just  closing  a  service  at  2.80  P.  M. 


There  is  no  virtue  in  “pearl 
top”  or  “  pearl  glass,”  un¬ 
less  it  fits  your  lamp.  Get 
the  “  Index  to  Chimneys” — 
free. 

Write  Geo  A  Macbeth  Co, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  maker  of 
tough  glass. 
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The  Auraphone 

which  will  restore  the  bearioa  of  anyone  not  born  deat. 
When  in  the  ear  it  is  invisible,  and  does  not  cause  the 
sliflditest  discomfort.  Jt  it  to  the  ear  what  glasses  am  to 
the  eye,  an  ear  spectacle.  Inclose  stamp  for  particular-. 
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or  607  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago. 


land.  Its  record  is  without  a  stain— a  nursery 
of  intelligence  and  good  order,  of  virtue  and 
piety ;  a  nursery  of  Christian  patriotism ;  a 
nursery  for  the  Church,  for  Christ,  for  heaven. 
Let  not  our  faith  fail.  The  Freedmen’s  Board 
at  Pittsburgh  has  done  a  good  work  in  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Lot  them  thank  God  and  take  courage. 
Who  regrets  a  dollar  invested?  Who  will  say 
it  does  not  pay?  Consider  the  souls  saved  and 
the  grand  uplifting  influence  exerted  in  a 
thousand  families.  We  have  already  had  val¬ 
uable  returns.  Now  let  all  come  to  the  rescue, 
and  God  will  crown  our  efforts  with  success. 
He'has  a  record  of  our  earnest  efforts  and  glad 
offerings.  He  knows  the  wonderful  zeal,  res¬ 
olution,  and  sacrifice  of  our  godly  women.  The 
case  is  clear.  Nothing  has  befallen  us  that 
may  not  turn  out  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
cause.  Let  faith  be  vigorous  and  we  can  hear 
songs  in  the  night.  Said  Paul:  “When  I  am 
weak,  then  am  I  strong.”  Hallelujah,  the 
Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth  I 

Mead  Holmes. 

Rockford.  III. 


Colleges, 

Jan.  Slst,  1895,  were  startled  by  a  cry  of  fire 
in  the  third  story  and  attic.  Only  a  few  feet 
distant  was  an  immense  tank  of  water  on  the 
roof,  but  already  cut  off,  and  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  the  fiames  broke  out  in  great  violence. 
It  only  remained  for  all  to  escape  with  their 
lives,  saving  what  they  could  of  clothing,  bed¬ 
ding.  and  furniture.  The  solid  walls  of  brick 
and  stone  soon  crumbled  before  the  intense 
heat,  and  the  imposing  structure  became  a 
mass  of  smouldering  ruins.  The  consecrated 
and  beautiful  house  where,  one  year  ago,  we 
worshipped  and  praised  the  Lord  in  a  precious 
revival— thirty  two  souls  hopefully  converted 
— is  burned  with  fire,  and  “all  our  pleasant 
things  laid  waste.”  Such  a  center  of  interest 
and  delightful  home  has  vanished.  How  can 
it  be?  O  the  toil,  the  care,  the  perplexity,  the 
sacrifices,  the  tears,  the  prayers  1  The  godly 
women  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  other 
States,  notably  Ohio  and  New  York,  how  they 
worked  by  day  and  night!  Societies  and  indi¬ 
viduals  most  assiduously,  old  and  young,  send¬ 
ing  their  gifts  with  assurances  of  tender  in¬ 
terest  in  the  colored  girls  of  the  South.  All 
loved  the  institution,  watched  its  phenomenal 
progress  with  delight,  and  predicted  a  glori¬ 
ous  future.  What  a  disappointment  I  what  a 
calamity !  Teachers  and  scholars  scattered, 
and  the  very  ground  left  desolate !  Is  then 
all  lost?  Ask  the  old  patriarch  who  once  ex¬ 
claimed  “All  these  things  are  against  me!” 
but  later  found  his  bereavement  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  His  darling  Joseph  was  stolen  from 
him,  only  to  become  prime  minister  of  Egypt 
and  provide  for  his  father’s  household  and  the 
Church  during  a  long  and  distressing  famine. 
Glorious  outcome — light  out  of  darkness !  God 
often  works  by  contraries :  kills  to  make  alive, 
bums  down  to  build  up.  Nothing  done  for 
the  Mary  Holmes  Seminary  is  lost,  not  even 
the  value  of  a  cup  of  cold  water.  What  we 
see  not  now  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

“  Judge  not  the  Lord  by  feeble  sense. 

But  trust  Him  for  His  grace ; 

Behind  a  frowning  Providence 
He  hides  a  shining  face.” 

God  means  good  by  this  trial  of  our  faith, 
patience,  and  liberality.  If  true  to  the  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit,  ready  to  follow  the  leadings  of 
Providence,  we  may  hope  to  see  the  Marj’ 
Holmes  Seminary  rise  in  more  stately  propor¬ 
tions,  with  more  finished  surroundings  and 
more  commanding  infiuence.  In  its  short  his¬ 
tory  it  has  demonstrated  the  need,  practica¬ 
bility,  and  usefulness  of  such  a  school.  It  has 
disarmed  prejudice  and  won  its  way  to  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  all  good  citizens.  It 
has  become  a  power  in  Church  and  State,  and 
has  an  enviable  reputation  throughout  the 
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36-28  V.Wllliaa  St. 
Jlew  York. 


One  of  the  most  attractive  of  rural  publica¬ 
tions  ever  issued  is  that  under  the  title  “Ford- 
HOOK,”  recently  sent  us  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee 
and  Company,  the  well  known  seedsmen  of 
Philadelphia.  Paper  and  letter  press  are  of 
the  best,  and  it  is  illustrated  with  fifty  ex¬ 
quisite  half-tone  engravings  from  photographs. 
It  is  intended  to  present  in  an  attractive  man¬ 
ner,  by  the  united  efforts  of  pen  and  camera, 
an  exact,  comprehensive,  and  impartial  pic¬ 
ture  of  Fordhook  precisely  as  it  appears  to  the 
average  man  or  woman  visiting  the  Farm. 


^  Freckles,  Blotches, 
nH  Ringworm,  Eczema, 
\T^TM  Scald  Head,  Tetter, 
and  all  other  skiu 
disorders  positively 
cored  with 

HEISKEU’S  OINTMENT, 

'  If  you  would  have  soft, 

smooth  and  healthy  skin,  free  from  aU 
imperfections,  use  constantly  • 

HEISKSLL’S  SOAP. 

Price  SS  eta.  Bend  Stamp  for  Free  SampltL 
J0HX8T0N,  HOLLOW  AT  *  CO.,  FHILA. 


IODIDE  OF 
TEOW. 


is  amenable  to  treatment.  H  ope, 
courage,  proper  exercise,  and 
from  the  inception  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  the  continual  use  of  Scott’s 
Emulsion  of  Cod-liver  Oil  and 
Hj’pophosphites,  are  absolutely 
necessary. 

)Keep  up  good  courage,  and 
with  the  use  of  this  most  nour¬ 
ishing  and  fattening'  preparation 
recovery  is  certain  in  the  first 
stages,  and  may  be  accomplished 
even  when  the  lungs  are  seri¬ 
ously  involved.  Stop  the  exces¬ 
sive  waste  (and  nothing  will  do 
it  like,  Scott’s  Emulsion),  and 
you  are  almost  safe. 

'  Don't  be  perniaded  to  accept  a  nbetitHte 
Scott  &  Bowiwi  N.  Yi  All  Druggitts.  50c.  and  $t. 


ALSO  IH  8TBTJ?. 


SpeciAllv  recommended  by  the  medical  celeb- 
ritiee  of  the  World  for  Hcrofulk,  (Tnmorr,  Kine's 
E^l),  and  the  early  stagee  ofConsnmDtion,  Consti¬ 
tutional  WeakDers,  Ponruess  of  the  Blood,  and  for 
stimulatiog  and  regulating  its  mriodic  course. 

None  genuine  unless  signeil  ”  BLANCARD.” 

E.  Fougera  &  Co.,  N.  T.,  and  all  Druggists. 


UlHn  n  I  V  A  from  the  wonderful  African 
"inn^fcW  Kola  Plant,  Congo  River. 
West  AfHea.  is  SfAVVmE^  SroB  CferKB  Iter 
il  slteiN  Endorsed  by  European  physicians 
as  a  positive  Constitutional  Cure.  7.000  rnree  in 
W  days.  It  Merer  nsUa.  Curea  Guaranteed. 
Mo  IPmr  VtetU  VareB.  Large  Trial  Case  sent 
FBBB,  by  mall,  prepaid,  to  any  sullbrer.  Address 
KOLA  lkP0Bn>d  00.,  1101  Breadway,  B.w  Twrk. 


COSTS  YOU  NOTHING. 


^malL  StowellAOte 
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WALTER’S 


SAINU  ARIUIVI 

Waiter’s  Park,  Wernersville,  Pa. 

A  Magntllcect  Winter  Besort  in  Eoutbern  Pennsylvania. 

SpBCtAiTiES:  Neurasthenia  and  Insomnia  promptly 
cureu  without  drugs.  Circulars  free. 


HOTEL  a?.s[;h::. 

Every  modern  improvement  known  to  science.  Perieci 
(uisi'ie  aiKi  service-  Most  uniiorm  climate  in  Unit^ 
States.  (>end  for  book  aud  rates. 


THE  IRVINGTON,  Atuntic  city,  N.  J. 

On  tlie  Beach,  Elevator,  steam  heat,  filtered  water, 
sen  parlor,  billiard  and  music  loo-r  s 

CHAMBERS  &  HOOPES. 


THE  CHALFONTE, 

Right  on  the  beach.  Full  ocean  view. 

Sea  water  baths  in  house.  Also  illustrated  I  oonlet  tree 
K.  BOBBKIS’  SUNS. 


AMERICANS  IPJ  PARIS 

Will  fird  a  comfortable  hi im-- at  moderate  ir'ces.  In  ex¬ 
cellent  l:ic>ti-n.  by  ad'trcssin?  M’llb  Veudih,  100  Ave 
nuM  Victor  Hu  'o.  Pa  is,  France. 

Ameiioan  referetct  s. 


THE  SWANN ANOA.  Asheville.  N.C. 

Central,  Strictly  Oood,  Hedium-priced  Hotel. 

h.  U.  KAWLS,  Owner  and  Manager. 


WINTER  TOURS. 

MEXICO  CITY  IN  FIVE  DAYS., 

The  Mexicao  International  Railroad  has  just 
established  a  new  Sleeping  Car  Service,  run 
ning  an  elegant  Pullman  llufTet  Sleeping  Car 
from  San  Antonio  through  to  the  City  of  Mex 
ico,  daily,  connecting  with  all  Eastern  roads 
at  San  Antonio.  All  agents  of  the  Sunset 
Route  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  sell 
through  tickets  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  or  side 
trip  tickets  (to  passengers  holding  California 
excursion  tickets. )  Also  tickets  to  all  points 
in  Texas,  New  and  Old  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Japan,'  China  and  Australia.  Don't  forget 
the  “Sunset  Limited”  new  fast  Dining  Car 
Train  to  California,  four  days  from  New  York. 
For  free  illustrated  pamphlets  and  time  tables 
apply  at  843  Broadway  or  No.  1  Battery  place 
(Washington  Building),  New  York. 


GOING  ABROAD? 
pab’V'iTsto  EUROPE 

All  Traveling  Expenam  Included, 

Will  leave  New  York  denoir  the  a'avou  hv  leadine 
auan'S' Ip  11*  o*.  First  deo^TtU'e  Anril  Z4  by  8.**. 
“Hajeatfi ’*  lor  tour  of  lOO  days,  lllnetrateii  Pro- 
grammiB  Free,  liidepei.dent  tickets  every  where. 
TBOMAB  COOK  &  SON. 

201  and  1245  Btoadwa3,  New  York. 


ROUND  the  world 

(Illustrated  Program  Po-t  Free).  HP** 

GAZE’S  ESCORTED  PARTY 

42  EUBOFEAN  TOUR  FBOGIBAMS  BEAST, 

$  I  75  TO  $2050. 

CHUtCR  Berths  ALL  Kteamalilp  Lines. 
TKAVEL  TICKETS  EVEKYWBEKK. 

Enquire  about  EUROPE  Full  details. 

HENRY  GAZE  A  SONS.  Ltd.,  113  Broadway,  New  York. 
Waahlrrgton  St..  Boaton.  30*  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago, 
m  S.  FUth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Europe.  GRAND  TOUR  to  EUROPE. 


'igbih  aelect  parry  thronah  Epit^  thia  coming 
ler,  sailing  Irom  New  York  July  S.  Evert  thing 
iv  flr«t  olasa.  For  liintrariaa  and  particnlars  ad- 


ber  eighth  ael 
summer,  saidt 
atrictiv  flr«t  oil 
dreaa  aa  above. 


HO  TO  CALIFORNIA! 

Small,  private  partv  In  nieclal  hotel  oar  will  visit  Call- 
fon  la,  atarting  Amt.  11.  Eveiy  convenience  at  atlaimam 
of  coat.  Rmm  for  a  few  nfore  dnry.  Send  postal  tor  olr- 
cnlar  to  Hoiutmax’b  pBlTAn  Toim,  Platbflnid.  N.  J. 


Forty-throa  Bays,  BSM;  all  expenses 

Visiting  Enuland.  Fr 'nee,  Switarrland.  Germany.  Ti  e 
Rhae.  B-lvinm,  Bel'acd.  •dii-r  to>tia.  incindi  .g  Italy: 
also  Fall  Tonr  to  Holy  Land.  Send  lor  itherariea. 
Edwin  J-  net.  MB  Pntnam  Avmne,  brooklya,  N.  Y. 

Two  Unique  Tours  to  Europe. 

The  Presbyterian  PHgrimage  and  the  Church 
MnsicTonr.  Send  to  The  Evangelist  for  Information. 


OUR  business  is  typified  in  this  sketch.  While 
there  is  a  hungry  worl(i  to  feed  and  a  productive 
earth  to  supply  it,  we  shall  endeavor  to  bring  the  two 
together  in  the  most  acceptable  manner.  Especially 
acceptable  is 


BEEF 


One  pound  represents,  for  Soup-making  purposes,  45  lbs. 
of  prime  lean  Beef. 

It  gives  to  Soups  a  zest  and  flavor  attainable  in  no  other  way. 
It  is  a  concentrated  Soup  “Stock,”  pure,  palatable  and 
economical.  A  two  ounce  jar  sells  for  forty  cents  and  contains 
enough  Extract  to  make  40  plates  of  Soup. 

Send  for  our  little  book  of  “Culinary  Wrinkles,” — mailed  free. 


Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


GOLDeN  Qftie  J 


YCLLOWSTONe 

FftEK. 


It  well  deserves  the  name — has  been  the  admiration 
of  thousands  of  visitors — cost  j^i4,ooo  to  get  a  road 
through  it.  “SKETCHES  OF  WONDERLAND”  that 
tells  about  the  Park  will  be  sent  to  any  address  for  six 
cents  in  stamps.  CHAS.  S.  FEE,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Th( 

RFATAMf  Rir./IN 


M^JA  NiV' 


DEAFNESS 


^OX  &W&  \ot 

X^\\OT\  \S  \Ttt\V\  WtVV&Wt&.N 


the  risinq  sijn 

//V3^SM^e!W  \\  STOVE  POLISH  in 
L  \  VpSaSt^TjT  )  «>kc8  for  general 

■  stove. 

i  the  sun  paste 

POLISH  for  a  quick 
after-dinner  Aine, 
rnEJSS^  applied  and  pol- 

'  ""  ished  with  a  cloth. 

Morae  Bros.,  Props.,  Canton,  Mass.,  IT.  8.  A. 


STEPHEN  F.  WHitMAH&SON. 

•! Inventors  AND  SouMmtfs.  's*  PHILADELPHIA 


**  Balsam 
of  Gilead  ** 

(the  Pine.) 


(Sbristian 

finbeavor. 


Epilepsy 


Locomotor 

Ataxia, 


And  all  diseases  of  the 

SPINAL  CORD 

Find  ready  amelioration 
fiom  the  use  of 

nedulline  S-F- 

Prepared  under  the  formula  of 

DR.  WM.  A.  HAMMOND, 

In  his  laboratory  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dose,  g  drops.  Price,  two  drachms,  Si.oo. 

roR  SAUt  BY  ALL  ORUCCISTS. 

C01.UIW1BIA  CHBMIOAb  OO. 

WASHINQTON,  0.  C. 

Send  for  Book.  lat 


Pine  Tar 


Secretary  Baer  Makes  an 
Announcement. 


QRATEPUL-COMPOETINO. 


TifE  EVANGEIJSl'. 


Much  7.  UW 


Boston,  March  a,  1895. 

Afr.  Editor  .‘—Please  inform  your 
readers  that  the  next  International 
Christian  Endeavor  Convention  will 
be  held  in  Boston,  beginning  Wednes¬ 
day,  July  10,  and  adjourning  on  Mon¬ 
day  night,  July  15,  not  on  Sunday 
night,  as  heretofore  announced. 

Also  let  it  be  known. that  anyone  of 
your  readers  at  present  not  a  regular 
subscril)er  of  The  Golden  Rule  (an 
illustrated  paper  of  twenty  pages,  pub¬ 
lished  once  a  week,  and  the  interna¬ 
tional  representative  of  Christian 
Endeavor)  can  have  a  trial-trip  sub¬ 
scription  from  any  week  in  March 
until  July  ii  (four  months  and  a  half) 
for  twenty-five  eents. 

The  money  and  names  should  be 
sent  to  me.  Kindly  let  this  unprece¬ 
dented  Golden  Rule  offer  be  known 
Yours  fraternally, 


[Mr.  Raer’s  addreu  is  646  Washington  St. 
Boston.— Ed.] 


EPPS’S  COCOA 

BREAKFAST— SUPPER. 

“By  R  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nRtorml  lairs  which  govern 
the  operations  of  d  igestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  oar'  ful  ap 
aUcatlOD  or  the  fine  properties  of  well-eelected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Eppe 
B«a  provided  for  our  breakfast  and  sapper  a  deilcately  flaverM 
here  age  which  may  save  ns  many  heavy  doctors'  bUls.  It  is 
hy  (he 7ndl>  loos  nse  of  each  artlclee  of  diet  that  a  conaUtatlon 
may  ba  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  reeist  every 
tendency  to  disease  Unndreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floatlog 
around  us  ready  to  a’tack  wherever  there  Is  a  weak  point  We 
may  ewape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  forti- 
Ned  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nonrlsbed  frame.” — Civil 
Service  Qsiiette. 

MsMle  simply  ▼  Uh  boiling  water  or  milk  Sold  only  In 
half-pound  tins,  by  Orooers,  labelled  thus: 

JAMBS  BPPS  &  CO  ,  Ltd.,  Homoeopathic  CbemiatB, 
London,  England. 


By  the  Bev.  8.  W.  PratL 
Winning  Men. 

March  11.  Ohrint  and  Zaccheus.  Lnke  10:1-10 

12.  Christ  and  the  Samaritan.  John  4 : 6-1&. 

18.  Christ  and  sanl.  Acts  0:141. 

14.  f^nl  and  the  Jai'er.  Act"  16 : 25-83. 

15.  How  Paul  won  men-  I  C- 'rim  bians  10:24-88. 

16.  Christ  draws  men.  John  8 : 144II. 

17.  Topic.—  Winning  others ;  from  what,  to  what, 
andhowT  Acts  8 : 26-80. 

On  either  side  of  the  passage  containing  our 
topic  we  have  instances  of  conversion  very 
different  from  that  of  the  Eunuch,  and  equally 
instructive.  Simon  Magus,  who  amazed  the 
people  with  his  sorceries,  was  convinced  by 
the  signs  which  Philip  wrought  that  be  bad 
the  power  of  Ood,  and  judging  Philip  by  him¬ 
self,  offered  to  buy  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
with  money.  He  believed  about  Christ  truly, 
hut  net  tn  Him.  His  heart  was  not  right  be¬ 
fore  God,  and  bis  repentance  was  spurious. 
The  other  instance  is  that  of  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
whose  conversion  is  an  isolated  case,  a  sample 
of  what  the  grace  of  Ood  can  db  for  the  chief 
of  sinners. 

In  the  case  of  the  Eunuch  we  have  a  simple 
narrative  of  how  the  Holy  Spirit  can  use  a 
man  in  His  work,  and  how  the  prepared  way 
becomes  an  unexpected  opportunity.  Ethiopia 
was  situated  south  of  Egypt,  and  reached  bow 
far  we  know  not  into  the  interior  of  Africa. 
It  appears  that  this  country  was  ruled  by 
queens,  whose  royal  appellation  was  Candace. 
This  Eunuch  was  a  man  of  great  authority 
and  of  high  rank,  the  lord  high  treasurer,  or 
prime  minister,  of  Queen  Candace.  He  was 
returning  from  Jerusalem  whither  be  had 
been  to  worship,  from  which  we  infer  that  he 
was  a  convert  to  Judasim,  fulfilling  the 
prophecy,  “From  beyond  the  river  of  Ethiopia 
my  suppliants,  even  the  daughter  of  my  dis¬ 
persed,  shall  biing  mine  offering.”  He  had 
probably  attended  one  of  the  great  feasts,  and 
was  travelling  homeward  in  royal  state  on 
the  road  southwest  of  Jerusalem,  towards 
Gaza,  a  city  of  Pbilistia,  and  while  riding 
leisurely  in  his  chariot,  was  reading  aloud,  as 
was  the  custom,  from  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah. 
His  example  is  noteworthy  in  this  respect, 
that  if  as  we  joum^  we  read  and  meditate 
upon  the  Word  of  God,  we  shall  not  only  find 
it  profitable,  but  it  will  help  to  keep  our 
hearts  in  the  midst  of  temptations;  and  we 
shall  not  be  inclined,  as  too  many  are  away 
from  home,  to  deny  Christ,  but  shall  be  all 
ti-e  more  ready  to  own  and  serve  Him,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  for  good 
that  Ood  may  throw  in  our  way.  It  will  tend 
also  to  bring  us  into  good  companionship  and 
conversation,  which  may  become  a  blessing 
to  us.  A  young  Endeavorer  of  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  helped  a  timid  disciple  to  do  a  dreaded 
duty  by  bumming  the  familiar  tune  of  a  Chris 
tian  Endeavor  hymn  on  the  cars. 

Turning  now  to  Philip,  we  find  that  be  left 
Jerusalem  upon  the  persecution  of  Saul,  and 
went  to  the  city  of  Samaria,  where  with  great 
success  he  proclaimed  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ,  BO  that  the  people  with  one  accord 
gave  heed  to  his  words,  and  marvellous^signs 
were  done  in  His  name,  and  there  was  much 
joy  in  that  city. 

Philip  was  about  to  return  to  Jerusalem, 
when  an  angel  of  the  Lord  directed  him  to 
change  bis  plans,  and  instead  of  going  to 
Jerusalem,  to  go  farther  south  on  the  road  to 
Gaza.  He  obeyed,  not  knowing  what  God 
had  for  him  to  do  there,  ready,  it  appears, 
for  any  service. 

Thus  He  plans  for  our  work.  We  ask  Him 
in  the  moraing  to  guide  us  during  the  day  and 
tt^rosper  us  in  our  work,  diie^^ng  our  steps. 


A  Valuable  BookTon.Kervona  Dlaeaaei> 
to  any  arid  ref  8  hv  the 


Soap 

Persian  Healing 


It  u  bsUn  for  the  clsappointed  irho 
have  tried  other  and  less  elllcient 
soaps  for  the  skin.  As  a  Eoap  for  the 
Toilet,  Bath  and  Kurscry  It  is  equally 
desirable.  — Urduoists.— 


and  Head  Not:  ex  relieved  by  unioff 
WMton't  Common  Sens  i  Ear  Drumt. 

New  dcientiilc  Invention,  different 
fromnUoiberdevleeii.  Tbeonlysnfe, 
eirople,  coinforuble  and  invisible 
Ear  Drum  in  the  world,  HelpMwhere 
medical  HklU  fails.  No  Wire  or  string 
attachment.  MfriU>  for  pamphlet. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO., 

(  810  Timt  Bldf.,  Leiilsvitle,  gy. 
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®  stop  Naturally! 


Don’t  tobacco  spit  and 
smoke  your  life  away,  and 
go  on  suffering  from  nerve 
troubles  that  make  the 
strongest  man  weak,  dizzy 
and  undecided,  prevent  him 
from  doing  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  time,  ail  be¬ 
cause  the  Diood  is  tobacco- 
poisoned.  The  natural  way 
to  stop  a  thing  is  to  get  a  dis¬ 
taste  for  it.  You  can  stop  na¬ 
turally  this  brain- weakening, 
nerve- ruining,  tobacco  dis¬ 
ease  by  the  use  of  the  origin¬ 
al,  time  tested,  guaranteed 
tobacco  habit  cure. 


TOBACCO 


Ton  n>k  fter  nroort  Teat  No>To-Bm  nmder  onr  nbaolnte  Bnnr* 
antee.  Peel  bow  qnlekljr  No-To-Hne  kills  tbe  desire  for  tdbaeeo, 
eliminates  the  nicotine,  steadies  the  nerses.  Increases  weUcht, 
makes  the  blood  unre  and  rich,  tlnvllnn  with  new  llfb  and  enonry. 
Oloomy  days  will  be  none  t  the  sunshine  will  be  brlyhter.  Tne 
old  man  In  fbellny  Is  made  youas  ayaln  and— kaypy. 

OUR  GUARANTEE  One^^St.  TSm 

boxes,  tbirty  days  treatment.  KoO.  Hold  by  dniKsIsts  ererywliere  nnder  a 
GUAKANTKB  TO  CUKK  THB  IHIBACCO  HABrT  In  any  form,  or  mon-y 
refunded.  We  don't  claim  to  cure  ereryone,  buttbe  percentage  Is  so  laiye, 
we  can  better  atturd  to  hare  the  sood  will  of  an  occasional  failure,  than  nit 
money.  WE  HAVE  FAITH  IN  NO*TO-BAC. 

Book  called  “Don't  Tobacco  Hplt  and  Bmoke  Tour  Life  Away,  ’  mailed  free. 
Beware  of  Imitations,  there  Is  no  substitute  for  NO-TO-B  AC.  BTBKUNQ 
REMEDY  CX>..  Chlcayo  offloe.  45  Randolph  8t.t  N.  T  .  once.  10  ^ruce  Ht; 
CanadaolBoe.SriSt.PanlSt.,  Montreal!  Labomtory. Indiana  Mineral  BprinnaJnd. 
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m/I knowledged  the  best. 

Uses  the  finest  quality  of 
►  pQ  Gold  Pens.  Perfect  feeding  of  the  ink. 

w  Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  or  send  for 

illustrated  priced  catalogue,  free  on  application.  | 
THE  PARKER  PEN  CC..  JANESVILLE,  Wl8.  | 


and  we  make  our  plana,  devoting  the  day,  it 
may  be,  in  special  work  for  Him. 

But  have  we  any  right  to  say  that  we  roust 
carry  out  these  well  and  even  prayerfully  laid 
plans,  whatever  may  occur?  May  not  Ood  in¬ 
dicate  by  His  providence  that  He  would  have 
us  turn  our  steps  aside,  and  bring  us  into  cir¬ 
cumstances  where  it  will  be  most  for  His 
glory  and  our  good  to  change  our  plans  en¬ 
tirely?  We  should  study  and  expect  provi¬ 
dence  for  our  direction,  and  when  Ood  throws 
directly  in  our  way  an  opportunity  for  doing 
good,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  plain  indication 
that  we  should  seize  it.  We  shall  often  find 
our  plans  thwarted  in  this  way,  and  if  we  ac¬ 
cept  it  from  God  He  will  be  none  the  less 
pleased  with  us. 

Philip  found  the  providence  of  God  answer 
ing  to  the  direction  of  the  angel.  When  we 
ask  the  Spirit’s  leaching  and  guidance  we 
should  study  both  His  Word  and  providence. 
He  often  suggets  a  duty,  or  whispers  a  warn 
ing,  or  offers  a  blessing,  or  intercedes  with  us 
to  pray  lest  we  fall  into  temptation,  or  to 
intercede  for  others,  and  we  know  not  what 
may  be  lost  if  we  fail  to  follow  His  leading. 
He  will  interpret  providences  for  us  when  they 
come,  and  those  suggestions  which  are  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  mind  of  God,  we  may  know  are 
His  “sweet  pleadings  inwardly  heard.” 

Philip  went  the  way  God  bade  him,  waiting 
His  will;  and  soon  the  Eunuch  passed  in  his 
chariot,  and  the  Spirit  whispered  to  Philip, 
“Go  join  thyself  to  this  chariot.”  Shall  he 
obey?  He  might  have  reasoned,  as  we  too 
often  do,  How  shall  I  approach  him  and  what 
shall  I  say?  and  if  I  speak  to  him  about  Christ 
he  will  laugh  at  me  or  spurn  me.  It  is  not 
probable  that  such  a  man  as  he  thinks  of  or 
cares  for  religion,  and  it  will  do  no  good  if 
I  speak  to  him,  or  it  may  do  more  harm  than 
good.  I  will  wait  for  a  more  favorable  occa¬ 
sion  for  doing  good.  Then  while  we  delay  the 
man  is  gone  and  the  opportunity  has  not  been 
used  and  we  have  lost  a  blessing  and  grieved 
the  Spirit,  and  it  may  be  the  man  has  lost  his 
soul.  Had  Philip  not  spoken  to  the  Eunuch 
he  might  have  gone  back  to  Ethiopia  without 
knowledge  of  Christ,  and  Ethiopia  have  lost 
his  testimony  to  the  Gospel. 

In  our  case,  as  in  that  of  Philip,  the  Lord 
will  be  better  to  us  than  our  fears,  for  as  he 
drew  near  to  the  chariot  the  Eunuch  was 
reading  aloud  from  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
and  from  the  fifty-third  chapter,  that  wonder¬ 
ful  prophecy  of  the  person,  character,  and 
vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ. 

And  so  we  shall  always  find  that  when  the 
Lord  gives  us  a  work  to  do.  He  has  been  pre¬ 
paring  the  way.  When  He  says,  “Sun,  s^ak 
to  that  young  man,”  He  has  prepared  a  listen¬ 
ing  ear,  and  our  message  is  what  he  needs. 
When  He  inclines  the  heart  to  pray,  it  is  be- 
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cause  He  has  an  ear  to  hear  tbat  prayer,  and 
if  for  another,  to  bless  him  through  our 
prayer.  Our  duty  is  one  link  in  the  chain  of 
God’s  providence. 

The  Eunuch  was  prepared  by  what  he  had 
heard  of  Jesus  at  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  by 
this  prophecy,  for  the  message  of  Philip.  All 
that  he  wanted  for  belief  in  Him  as  the 
Christ  was  Philip’s  explanation.  There  was 
nothing  remarkable  about  this  conversion, 
lie  saw  the  truth,  believed  it,  and  was  saved. 
And  not  only  did  he  believe  in  Jesus,  but  be 
wanted  to  obey  Him  and  formally  confess  His 
name.  As  a  Jewish  proselyte  he  was  familiar 
with  baptism  and  its  symbolism  of  purifica¬ 
tion,  and  asked  to  be  baptized.  This  was  a 
sufficient  confession  of  faith,  and  his  desire  to 
be  baptized  was  proof  of  his  conversion.  The 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  apparent.  The 
Eunuch  went  on  his  way  rejoicing,  and 
Philip,  also  rejoicing,  went  about  the  next 
thing  God  bad  for  him  to  do. 

We  have  in  this  lesson  one  way  to  win  a 
soul.  Champlain,  who  discovered  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  said:  “The  salvation  of  a  soul  is  worth 
more  than  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom.”  It 
may  be  tbat  the  saving  of  one  soul  will  result 
in  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom  for  Christ,  or 
of  kingdoms  in  the  ages  to  rome.  'Andrew’s 

Greatest  work  was  in  leading  his  brother 
eter  to  Christ.  One  should  watch  for  souls, 
or,  what  is  the  same,  listen  to  the  voice  of 
the  Holy  SpiriL 
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You  are  alsolable  to  “study  up”  as  to  routes,  etc.,  and 
thus  greatly  enhance  the  pleasures  and  benefit  of  your  trip. 
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No  Mirgativos.  no  cathartic*,  no  laxative*  to  destroy  the  stomach, 
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